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I DELIVER this hook to the world with all 
the diffidence and anxiety natural to an author on 
publiſhing his firſt performance. The time I have 


employed, and the pains I have taken, in order to 


render it worthy of the public approbation, it is, 


perhaps, prudent to conceal, until it be known 
whether that approbation ſhall ever be beſtowed 
upon it. 

BurT as I have departed, in many inſtances, from 
former hiſtorians, as I have placed facts in a different 


light, and have drawn characters with new colours, I 
ought to account for this conduct to my readers; and 


to produce the evidence, on which, at the diſtance of 


— 


two centuries, I preſume to contradict the teſtimony 


of leſs remote, or even of contemporary hiſtorians. 

THE tranſactions in Mary's reign gave riſe to two 
parties, which were animated againſt each other with 
the fierceſt political hatred, embittered by religious 
zeal. Each of theſe produced hiſtorians of confider- 
able merit, who adopted all their ſentiments, and 
defended all their actions. Truth was not the ſole 
object of theſe authors. Blinded by prejudices, and 
heated by the part which they themſelves had acted 


in the ſcenes they deſcribe, they wrote an apology for 


a faction, rather than the hiſtory of their country. 
Succeeding Hiſtorians have followed theſe guides 
almoſt implicitly, and have repeated their errors and 
miſrepreſentations. But, as the ſame paſſions which 
inflamed parties in that age have deſcended to their 


poſterity 3 * 


iv 


PN . 


poſterity; as almoſt every event in Mary's reign has 
become the object of doubt or af diſpute; the eager 


ſpirit of controverſy ſoon diſcovered, that without 


ſome evidence more authentic and more impartial than 
that of ſuch Hiſtorians, none of the points in queſtion 
could be decided with certainty. Records have there- 


fore been ſearched, original papers have been pro- 
duced, and public archives, as well as the repoſitories 


of private men, have been ranſacked by the zeal and 


curioſity of writers of different parties. The attention 
of Cecil to collect whatever related to that period, in 
which he acted ſo conſpicuous a part, hath provided 


ſuch an immenſe ſtore of original papers for illuſtrat- 


ing tlüs part of the Engliſh and Scottiſh hiſtory, as are 
almoſt ſufficient to ſatisfy. the utmoſt avidity of an 


Antiquarian. Sir Robert Cotton (whoſe library is 


nov the property of the Public) made great and va- 
luable additions to Cecil's collection; and from this 
magazine, Digges, the compilers of the Cabala, An- 


derſon, Keith, Haines, Forbes, have drawn moſt of 


the papers which they have printed. No Hiſtory of 


Scotland, that merits any degree of attention, has 


appeared lince theſe collections were publiſhed. By 


conſulting them, I have been enabled, in many in- 
ſtances, to corre the inaccuracies of former Hiſto- 
rians, to avoid their 5 and to detect their 


5 miſrepreſentations. 
Bur many important papers have eſcaped the no- 
tice of thoſe induſtrious Collectors; and, after all 


they have produced to light, much {till remained in 
darkneſs, unobſerved or unpubliſhed. It was my 
duty to ſearch for theſe ; and I found this unpleaſant 
tatk attended with conſiderable utility. - 
THz library of the Faculty of Advocates at Edin- 
burgh, contains not only a large collection of original 
papers relating to the affairs of Scotland, but copies 
of others no leſs curious, which have Leen reſerved 
by Sit Robert Cotton, or are extant in the Public 


Offices in England. Of all theſe the Curators of 


that library were pleaſed to allow me the peruſal. 
THOUGH 
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Troven the Britiſh Muſeum be not yet open to 
the Public, Dr. Birch, whoſe obliging diſpoſition is 
well known, procured me acceſs to that noble col- 
lection, which 1s worthy the magnificence of a great 
and poliſhed nation. 

Tirar vaſt and curious collection of papers relat- 
ing to the reign of Elizabeth, which was made by 
Dr. Forbes, and of which he publiſhed only two vo- 
lumes, having been purchaſed ſince his death by the 

Lord Viſcount Royſtop, his Lordſhip was ſo good as 

to allow me the uſe of fourteen volumes in quarto, 
containing that part of them which is connected with 
my ſubject. 

Sir Alexander Dick ama to me a very 
valuable collection of original papers in two large 
volumes. They relate chiefly to the reign of James. 
Many of them are marked with Archbiſhop Spottiſ- 
wood's hand; and it appears from ſeveral paſſages 
in his hiſtory, that he had peruled them with gre 
attention. 

Mx. Calderwood, an eminent Preſbyterian Clergy- 
man of the laſt century, compiled an hiſtory of Scot- 
land from the beginning of the reign of James V. to 
the death of James VI. in fix large volumes : wherein 
he has inſerted many papers of conſequence, which 
are no where elfe to be found. This Hiſtory has not 
been publiſhed ; but a copy of it, which {till remains 

in manuſcript, in the poſſeſſion of the church of 
Scotland, was put into my hands by my worthy friend 
the Reverend Doctor George Withart, principal 
Clerk of the church. 

Six David Dalrymple not only communicated to 
me the papers which he has collected relating to 
Gowrie's conſpiracy ; but, by explaining to me his 
ſentiments with regard to that problematical paſſage 
in the Scottiſh hiſtory, has enabled me to place that 
tranſaction in a light which diſpels much of the dark- 
neſs and confuſion in which it n been hitherto 
involved. 
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PREF A C E. 
Mx. Goodall, though he knew my ſentiments with 
regard to the conduct and character of Queen Mary 


to be extremely different from his own, communi- Y 


cated to mea volume of manuſcripts in his poſſeſſion, 
which contains a great number of valuable papers 
copied from the originals in the Cottonian Librar 


and Paper-office, by the late Reverend Mr. Crawford, 


Regius Profeſſor of Church Hiſtory in the Univerſity 9 
of Edinburgh. I likewiſe received from him the 
original Regiſter of letters kept by the Regent Len- | 


nox during his adminiſtration. 


I Have confulted all theſe papers, as far as | 


thought they could be of any uſe towards illuſtrating 


that period of which I write the hiſtory. With 
what ſucceſs I have employed them to confirm what 
was already known, to aſcertain what was dubious, 


or to determine what was controverted, the Public 
muſt judge. 


I micar eaſily have drawn, from the different re- | 
poſitories to which I had acceſs, as many papers as 
would have rendered my Appendix equal in ſize to 
the moſt bulky collection of my predeceſſors. But 
1 have ſatisfied myſelf with publiſhing a few of the 
moſt curious among them, to which I found it ne- 
ceſſary to appeal as vouchers for my own veracity. 
None of theſe, as far as I can recolle&, ever FAY 
peared in any former colle&ion. 

I Have added a Critical Diſſertation concerning the 
murder of King Henry, and the genuineneſs of the 
Queen's letters to Bothwell. The facts and obſerva- 
tions which relate to Mary's letters, I owe to my 
friend Mr. John Davidſon, one of the Clerks to the 
Signet, who hath examined this point with his uſual 
acuteneſs and induſtry. . 


| 


' PREFACE. 
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IT is now twenty-eight years ſince I publicbed t the 
Hiſtory of Scotland. During that time I have been 
favoured by my friends with ſeveral remarks upon 
it; and various ſtrictures have been made by perſons 
who entertained ſentiments different from mine, with 
reſpect to the tranſactions in the reign of Queen 
Mary. From whatever quarter information came, 
in whatever mode it has been communicated, I have 
conſidered it calmly and with attention. Wherever 
I perceived that I had erred, either in relating 
events, or 1n delineating characters, I have, with- 
out heſitation, correQed thoſe errors. Wherever I 
am ſatisfied that my original ideas were juſt and well- 
founded, Ladhere to them; and, reſting upon their 
conformity to evidence already produced, I enter 
into no diſcuſſion or controverly in order to ſupport 
them. Wherever the opportunity of conſulting ori- 
ginal papers either in print or in manuſcript, to which 
I had not formerly acceſs, has enabled me to throw 
new light upon any part of the Hiſtory, I have made 
alterations and additions, which, I flatter myſelf, 
will be found to o be of ſome importance. 


COLLEGE OF EDINBURGH, 


March 5th, 1787. 
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BOOK I 


Containing a Review of the SCOTTISH HisTory previous 10 
the Death of JAMES V. | 


TI E firſt ages of the Scottiſh hiſtory are dark and fa- O OK 
bulous. Nations, as well as men, arrive at maturity by 1. 

degrees, and the events, which happened during their in- 
fancy or early youth, cannot be recollected, and deſerve not The origin 
to be remembered. The groſs ignorance which anciently of nations 


covered all the North of Europe, the continual migrations 1 | 


of its inhabitants, and the frequent and deſtructive revolu- ure. 
tions which theſe occaſioned, render it impoſſible to give 

any authentic account of the origin of the different king- 

doms now eſtabliſhed there. Every thing beyond that ſhort 

period to which well-atteſted annals reach, is obſcure; an 
immenſe ſpace is left for invention to occupy ; each nation, 
with a- voy inſeparable from human nature, hath filled 


that void with events calculated to diſplay its own antiquity 


and luſtre. Hiſtory, which ought to record truth and to 
teach wiſdom, often ſets out with retailing fictions and 
abfurdities. „5 9 5 e 

Tux Scots carry their pretenſions to antiquity as high as Origin of 
any of their neighbours. Relying upon uncertain legends, the Scots. 
and the traditions of their bards, ſtill more uncertain, they 

| reckon. up a ſeries of kings ſeveral ages before the birth of 

Ts B Chriſt ; - 
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ILL 2 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
Ehrifſt ; and give a particular detail of the occurrences which - 


happened in their reigns. But with regard to the Scots, as 
well as the other northern nations, we receive the earlieſt 
accounts on which we can depend, not from their own, but 
from the Roman authors. When the Romans, under 


Agricola, firſt carried their arms into the northern parts of 


Britain, they found it poſſeſſed by the Caledonians, a fierce 


and warlike people; and having repulſed, rather than con- 


A. D. 421. 


quered them, they erected a ſtrong wall between the firths 


of Forth and Clyde, and there fixed the boundaries of their 
empire. Adrian, on account of the difficulty of defending 
ſuch a diſtant frontier, contracted the limits of the Roman 
province in Britain, by building a ſecond wall, which ran 
between Newcaſtle and Carliſle. The ambition of fucceed- 
ing Emperors endeavoured to recover what Adrian had aban- 
doned; and the country between the two walls was alter- 
nately under the dominion of the Romans, and that of the 
Caledonians. About the beginning of the fifth century, the 
inroads of the Goths and other Barbarians obliged the Ro- 
mans, in order to defend the centre of their empire, to re- 
cal thoſe legions which guarded the frontier provinces; and 
at that time they quitted all their conqueſts in Britain. 
THEIR long reſidence in the iſland had poliſhed, in ſome 
degree, the rude inhabitants, and the Britons were indebted 
to their intercourſe with the Romans, for the art of writ- 
ing, and the uſe of numbers, without which it is impoſſible 
long to preſerve the memory of paſt events. n 
Nox rn BRrralx was, by their retreat, left under the 


dominion of the Scots and Picts. The former, who are not 


mentioned by any Roman author bofore the end of the 


fourth century, were probably a colony of the Celtæ or 


Gauls: their affinity to whom appears from their language, 
their manners, and religious rites ; circumſtances more de- 
ctfive. with. regard to the origin of nations, than either fa- 
bulous traditions; or the tales of ill informed and credulaus, 
Annaliſts. The Scots, if we may believe the common ac- 
counts, ſettled at firſt in Ireland; and, extending themſelves. 


by degrees, landed at laſt on the coaſt. oppoſite to that iſland, 


A. D. 838. 


and fixed their habitations there. Fierce and bloody wars 
were, during ſeveral ages, carried on between them and the 
Ficts. At length, Kenneth II. the ſixty-ninth King of the. 

Scots (according to their own fabulous authors) gbtained a, 
complete victory over the Picts, and; united under one mo- 


narchy, all the country, from the wall of Adrian, to the 


northern ocean. The kingdom, hengeforward, became 
known by its preſent name, which it derived from a * ED 
ns | | | To. uno 


HISTORY or 8COTLAND. 


who at firſt ſettled there as ſtrangers, and remained long B 


* 


obſcure and inconſiderable. | r 

FRoM this period the hiſtory of Scotland would merit 
ſome attention, were it accompanied with any certainty. 
But as our remote antiquities are involved in the ſame dark» 
neſs with thoſe of other nations, a calamity peculiar to our- 
ſelves has thrown almoſt an equal obſcurity er our more 
recent tranſactions. This was occaſioned by the malicious 


3 
090K 


$94 57 1. 


3 


Hiſtory of | 


Scotland 
peculiavly 
obſcure. 


policy of Edward I. of England. Towards the end of the 


thirteenth century, this monarch called in queſtion the in- 
dependence of Scotland; pretending that the kingdom was 
held as a fief of the crown of England, and ſubjected to 
all the conditions of a feudal tenure. In order to eſtabliſh 
his claim, he ſeized the public archives, he ranſaeked churches 
and monaſteries, and getting poſſeſſion, by force of fraud,. 
of many hiſtorical monuments, which tended to prove the 
antiquity or freedom of the kingdom, he carried fome of 


them into England, and commanded: the reſt to be burned . 


An univerſal oblivion of paſt tranſactions might have been 
the effect of this fatal event, but ſome imperfect Chronicles 
had eſcaped the rage of Edward; foreign writers had re- 


corded ſome important facts relating to Scotland; and the 


traditions concerning recent occurrences were frefh and 
worthy of credit. 'Theſe broken fragments John de For- 
dun, who lived in the fourteenth century, collected with a 

ious induſtry, and from them gleaned materials which he 
— into a regular hiſtory, His work was received: by 
his countrymen with applauſe; and, as no recourſe could be 
had to more antient records, it ſupplied the place of the 
authentic annals of the kingdom. * It was copied in many 
monaſteries, and the thread of the narrative was continued 
by different monks, through the ſubſequent reigns. In the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century, John Major and Hector 


Boethius publiſhed their hiſtories of Scotland, the former a 


ſuceinct and dry writer, the latter a copious and flarid one, 
and both equally credulous. Not many years after, Bucha- 
nan undertook the ſame work; and if his accuracy and im- 


partiality had been, in any degree, equal to the elegance of 
his taſte, and to the purity and vigour of his ſtyle, his 


hiſtory might be placed on a-level with the moſt admired 
compoſitions of the antients, But, inſtead of rejetting the 
improbable tales of Chronicle writers, he was at the utmeſt 
nnn with all the beau · 
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5 Oo K ties and graces of fiction, thoſe legends, which formerly had 
I. only its wildneſs and extravagance. © _ 15 799 ws 
WARY The hiſtory of Scotland may properly be divided into four 
Four re» periods. The firſt reaches from the origin of the mo- 
markable narchy, to the reign of Kenneth II. The ſecond from Ken- 


_—_ 2 neth's conqueſt of the Picts, to the death of Alexander III. 


hiſtory, The third extids to the death of James V. The laſt, from 


thence to the acceſſion of James VI. to the crown of Eng- 
Tx firſt period is the region of pure fable and conjecture, 
and ought te be totally neglected, or abandoned to the 
induſtry and credulity of antiquaries. Truth begins to 
dawn in the ſecond period, with a light, feeble at firſt, but 
gradually increaſing, and the events which then happened 
may be*llightly touched, but merit no particular or laborious | 
inquiry. In the third period, the hiſtory of Scotland, chiefly 
by means of records preſerved in England, becomes more 
authentic: not only are events related, but their cauſes and 

effects explained; the characters of the actors are diſplayed 

the manners of the age deſcribed; the revolutions in the 
conſtitution pointed out: and here every Scotſman ſhould 
begin not to-read only, but to ſtudy the hiſtory of his coun- 
FO try. During the fourth period, the affairs of Scotland were 
- fo mingled with thoſe of other nations, its ſituation in the 
political ſtate of Europe was ſo important, its influence on 
the operations of the neighbouring kingdoms was ſo viſible, 

that its hiſtory becomes an object of attention to foreigners; 
and without ſome knowledge of the various and extraordi- 
nary revolutions which happened there, they cannot form a 
juſt notion with reſpect either to the moſt illuſtrious events, 
or to the characters of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages in 
the ſixteenth century. 


Axeriew of Tx following hiſtory is confined to the laſt of theſe pe- 


the third 


ae riods: to give a view of the political ſtate of the kingdom 


during that which immediately preceded it, is the deſign of 
this preliminary Book. The imperfect knowledge which 
{ſtrangers have of the affairs of Scotland, and the prejudices 
Scotſmen themſelves have imbibed with regard to the various 
revolutions in the government of their country, render fuch 
an introduction equally neceſſary to both. 5+ 


Tux period from the death of Alexander III. to | the 
death of James V. contains upwards of two centuries and a 
half, from the year one thouſand- two hundred and eighty- 


ſix, to the year one thouſand five hundred and forty-two. 


Riſeof the TIT opens with the famous controverſy concerning the in- 


controrerly dependence of Scotland, Before the union of the two king- 
2 | doms, 


HISTORY OF: SCOTLAND. 5 


doms, this was a queſtion of much importance. If the one Book 
crown had been conſidered not as imperial and independent, I. 
bat as feudatory to the other, a treaty of union could not 
have beer: concluded on equal terms, and every advantage concerning 
which the dependent kingdom procured, muſt have been 1 2 
deemed the conceſſion of a Sovereign to his vaſſal. Accord- eee 
ingly, about the beginning of the preſent century, and while 
a treaty of union between the two kingdoms was negoGiating, 
this controverſy was agitated with all the heat wiuch national 
animoſities naturally infpire. What was then the ſubject of 
ſerious concern, the umon of the two kingdoms had ren- 
dered 2 matter. of mere curioſity. But though the objects 
which at that time warmed and intereſted both-nations, exiſt 
no longer, a queſtion which appeared ſo momentous to our an- 
ceſtors, cannot be altogether indifferent or uninſtructive to us. 
-- SOME of the northren counties of England were early in 
the hands of the Scottiſh Kings, who, as far back as the 
feudal cuſtoms can be traced, held theſe poſſeſſions of the 
Kings of England, and did homage to them on that account. 
This homage, due only for the territories which they held in 
England, was in no wiſe derogatory from their royal dignity. 
Nothing is more ſuitable to feudal ideas, than that the ſame 
perſpn ſhould be both a Lord and a Vaſſal, independent in 
one capacity, and dependent in another d. The Crown of 
Ungland was, without doubt, imperial and independent, 
though the Princes who wore it were, for many ages, the 
vaſſals of the Kings of France; and, in conſequence of their EE 
poſſeſſions in that kingdom, bound to. perform all the ſer- . 
vices which a feudal ſovereign has a title to exact. Ihjße 
fame was the condition of the Monarchs of Scotland; free 
and independent as Kings of their own country, but, as po- 
ſeſſing Engliſh territories, vaſſals to the King of England. 
The Engliſh Monarchs, ſatisfied with their legal and uncon- | 
troverted rights, were, during a long period, neither capable, « 
nor had any thoughts of uſurping more. England, when 
conquered by the Saxons, being divided by them into many 
ſmall kingdoms, was in no condition to extend its dominion 
. „ I. 1 . | over. i 


A very ſingular proof of this occurs in the French hiſtory. Arpin fold the 

vicomtẽ of the city Bourges to Philip I. who did homage to the count of San- 

- cerre for a part of theſe lands, which he held of that Nobleman, A. D. 1100. 
believe that no example, of a King's doing homage to one of his own ſubjects, 

is to be met with in the hiſtories either of England or Scotland. Philip le Bel 
aboliſhed this practice in France A. D. 1302. Henaut Abregẽ Cbrondl. Somewhat 
ſimilar to this, is a charter of the Abbot of Melroſs, A. D. 15 35, conſtituting 
James V. the Bailiff or Steward of that Abby, veſting in him all the powers 
which pertained to that office, and requiring him to be anſwerable to the 
Abbot for his exerciſe of the fame. Archiv. publ. Edin. 
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5 © 6 k over Scotland, united at that time under one Monarch. And 


1. 


though theſe petty principalities were gradually formed into 


sone kingdom, the reigning princes, expoſed to continual in- 


vaſions of the Danes, and often ſubjected to the yoke of 
thoſe formidable pirates, ſeldom turned their arms towards 
Scotland, and were little able to eſtabliſh new rights in that 
country. The firſt Kings of the Norman race, buſied with 


introducing their own laws and manners into the kingdom 


which they had conquered, or with maintaining themſelves 
on the throne which ſome of them poſſeſſed by a very dubi- 
ous title, were as little ſolicitous to acquire new authority, 
or to form new pretenſions in Scotland. An unexpected 
calamity that befel one of the Scottiſh Kings firſt encouraged 
the Engliſh to think of bringing his kingdom under depen- 
dence. William firnamed the Lion being taken priſoner at 
Alnwick, Henry II. as the price of his liberty, not only 
extorted from him an exorbitant ranſom, and a promiſe to 
ſurrender the places of greateſt ſtrength in his dominions, 
but compelled him to do homage for his whole kingdom. 
Richard I. a generous Prince, ſolemnly renounced this claim 
of homage, and abſolved William from the hard conditions 
which Henry had impoſed. Upon the death of Alexander III. 


near a century after, Edward I. availing himſelf of the 


fituation of aiFairs in Scotland, acquired an influence in that 
kingdom which no Engliſh monarch before him ever poſſeſſed, 


and, imitating the intereſted policy of Henry, rather than the 


magnanimity of Richard, revived the claim of ſovereignty to 


which the former had pretended. 


| Pretenſions MARGARET of Norway, Grand-daughter of Alexa nder, and 


of Prace 
and Baliol 
examined. 


heir to his crown, did not long ſurvive him. The right of 
ſucceſſion belonged to the deſcendants of David Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, third fon of King David I. - Among theſe, Robert 
Bruce, and John Baliol, two illuſtrious competitors for the 
crown, appeared. Bruce was the ſon of Ifabel, Earl David's 
ſecond daughter; Baliol, the grandſon of Margaret the eldeſt 
daughter. According to the rules of ſucceſſion which are 
now eſtabliſhed, the right of Baliol was preferable, and not- 
withſtanding Bruce's plea of being nearer in blood to Earl 
David, Baliol's claim, as the repreſentative of his mother 


and grandmother, would be deemed inconteſtable. But in 


that age, the order of ſucceſſion was not aſcertained with 
the ſame precifion, The queſtion appeared to be no leſs 
intricate, than it was important. Though the prejudices of 
the people, and perhaps the laws of the kingdom, favoured 
Bruce, each of the Tk was ſupported by a powerful faction. 
Arms alone, it was feared, muſt terminate a diſpute too 
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weizhty for the laws to decide. But, in order to avoid the ö o O k 


miſeries of a civil war, Edward was choſen umpire, and 
both parties agreed to acquieſce in his decree. This had well 
nigh proved fatal to the independence of Scotland ; and the 
nation, by its eagerneſs to guard againſt a civil war, was not 
only expoſed to that calamity, but almoſt ſubjected to a fo- 


1. 
— 


reign yoke. Edward was artful, brave, enterpriſmg, and 


commanded a powerful and martial people, at peace with the 
whole world. The anarchy which prevailed in Scotland, and 
the ambition of competitors ready to ſacrifice their country 
in order to obtain even a dependent Crown, invited him firſt 
to ſeize, and then to ſubject the kingdom. The authority 
of an umpire, which had been unwarily beſtowed upon him, 
and from which the Scots dreaded no dangerous confe- 
quences, enabled him to execute his ſchemes with the 
greater facility. Under pretence of examining the queſtion 
with the utmoſt ſolemnity, ke ſummoned all the Scottiſh 
Barons to Norham, and having gained ſome, and intimidated 
others, he prevailed on all who were preſent, not excepting 


Bruce and Baliol, the competitors, to acknowledge Scotland 


to be a fief of the Engliſh Crown, and to ſwear fealty to 
him as their Sovereign or Liege Lord. This ſtep led to ano- 
ther {till more important. As it was vain to pronounce a 
ſentence which he had not powet to execute, Edward de- 
manded poſſeſſion of the kingdom, that he might be 
able to deliver it to him whoſe right ſhould be found pre- 
'ferable 3 and ſuch was the pufillanimity of the nobles, and 
the impatient ambition of the competitors, that both aſſented 


to this ſtrange demand, and Gilbert de Umfraville, Earl of 


Angus, was the only man who refuſed to ſurrender the 
caſtles in his cuſtody to the enemy of his country, Edward 
finding Baliol the moſt obſequious and the leaſt formidable 


of the two competitors, ſoon after gave er erer in his 


favour. Baliol once more profeſſed himſelf the vaſſal of Eng- 
land, and ſubmitted to every condition which the Sovereign 
whom he had now acknowledged was pleaſed to preſcribe. 
EpwarD, having thus placed a creature of his own upon 
the throne of Scotland, and compelled the nobles to re- 
nounce the ancient liberties and 1 of their coun- 
try, had reaſon to conelude that his dominion was now fully 
eſtabliſhed. But he began too ſoon to aſſumè the raſter ; 
his new vaſſals flerce and independent, bote with impatience 
a yoke, to which they were not accuſtomed. Provoked by 
his havghtineſs, even the paſſive ſpirit of Baliol began to 
mutiny. But Edward, who had no longer uſe fot ſuch a 
pageant. king, forced him to reſign the Crown, and openl 


attempted to ſeize it 48 fallen to himſelf by the es 
FO | Q 
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o ox of his vaſſal. At that critical period aroſe Sir William 


Fo 


Wallace, a hero, to whom the fond admiration of his coun- 


AYR trymen hath afcribed many fabulous acts of proweſs, though 


his real valour, as well as integrity and wiſdom, are ſuch 


as need not the heightenings of fiction. He, almoſt 


üngle, ventured to take arms in deſence of the kingdom, 
and his boldneſs revived the ſpirit of his countrymen. 


At laſt, Robert Bruce, the grandſon of him who ſtood in 
competition with Baliol, appeared to aſſert his own rights, 
and to vindicate the honour of his country. 'The nobles, 
aſhamed of their former baſeneſs, and enraged at the many 
indignities offered to the nation, crowded to his ſtandard. 
In order to cruſh him at once, the Engliſh Monarch entered 


Scotland, at the head of a mighty army. Many battles were 


fought, and the Scots, though often vanquiſhed, were not 
ſubdued. 'The ardent zeal with which the nobles contended 


for the independence of the kingdom, the prudent valour of 
Bruce, and above all a national enthuſiaſm inſpired by ſuch 


a cauſe, baffled the repeated efforts of Edward, and coun- 
terbalanced all the advantages which he derived from the 
number and wealth of his ſubjects. Though the war con- 
tinued with little intermiſſion upwards of ſeventy years, 
Bruce and his poſterity kept poſſeſſion of the throne of Scot- 


land, and reigned with an authority not inferior to that of 


its former Monarchs. | | 

Bor while the ſword, the ultimate judge of all diſputes 
between contending nations, was employed to terminate this 
controverſy, neither Edward nor the Scots ſeemed to diſ- 
truſt, the juſtice of their cauſe ; and both appealed to hiſtory 


and records, and from theſe produced, in their own favour, 


{ſuch evidence as they pretended to be unanſwerable. The 


letters and memorials addreſſed by each party to the Pope, 
who was then reverenced as the common father, and often 
appealed to as the common judge of all Chriſtian Princes, 


are ſtill extant. The fabulous tales of the early Britiſh 


hiſtory ; the partial teſtimony of ignorant Chroniclers ; ſup- 
poſititious treaties and charters z are the proofs on which 
Edward founded his title to the ſovereignty of Scotland; 


and the homage done by the Scottiſh monarchs for their 


lands in England is prepoſterouſly ſuppoſed to imply the 
ſubjection of their whole kingdom ©. III founded, however, 
as their right was, the Engliſh did not fail to revive it, in all 
the ſubſequent quarrels between the two kingdoms ; while 
the Scots diſclaimed it with the utmoſt indignation. ' To 
this we muſt impute the fierce and implacable hatred to each 

5 555 | other, 
: Anderſon's Hiſtorical Eſſay concerning the Independency, &c. 
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other, which long inflamed both. Their national adit BOOK - 
were excited, not only by the uſual circumſtances of fre- 1. 
quent hoſtilities, and reciprocal injuries; but the Engliſh A. 
conſidered the Ecots as vaſlals who had preſumed. to rebel, | 
and the Scots, in their turn, regarded the Engliſh as uſurpers 
who aimed at enſlaving their country. | 

Ar the time when Kobert Bruce began his reign in Scot- 1306. 
land, the ſame form of government was eſtabliſhed in all the State of the 
kingdoms of Europe, This ſurpriſing fimilarity in their _—_ = 
conſtitution and laws demonſtrates that the nations which began his 
overturned the Roman empire, and erected theſe kingdoms, reign- 
though divided into different tribes, and diſtinguiſhed by 
different names, were either derived originally from the ſame 
ſource, or had been placed in ſimilar ſituations. When we 
take a view of the feudal ſyſtem of laws and policy, that 
ſtupendous and ſingular fabric erected by them, the firſt 
object that ſtrikes us is the King. And when we are told 
that he is the ſole proprietor of all the lands within his do- 
minions, that all his ſubjects derive their Poſſeſſions from 
him, and in return conſecrate their lives to his ſervice; 
when we hear that all marks of diſtinction, and titles of 
dignity, flow from him as the only fountain of honour; 
when we behold the moſt potent peers on their bended 
knees, and with folded hands, ſwearing tealty at his feet, \ 
and acknowledging him to be their Sovere:ga and their Liege 
Lord; we are apt to pronounce him a powerful, nay an ab- 
ſolute monarch. No concluſion, however, would be more 
raſh, or worle founded. The genius of the feudal govern- 
ment was purely ariſtocratical. With all the enſigns of 
royalty, and with many appearances of deſpotic power, 
a feudal] king was the moſt limited of all princes. 

Brroke they ſallied out of their own habitations to con- Origin of 
quer the world, many of the northern nations ſeemed not the feudal 


d. government 
to have been ſubject to the government of kings d; and even eee 


Where monarchical governtgent was eſtabliſhed, the Prince tocratical 


poſſeſſed but little authority. A General rather than a genius. 
King, his military command. was extenſive, his civil juriſ- 
diction almoſt nothing ©. The army which he led was not 
compoſed of ſoldiers, who could be compelled to ſerve, but 

of ſuch as voluntarily followed his ſtandard . "Theſe con- 
quered not for their leader, but for themſelves ;. and being 
free in their own country, renounced not their liberty when 
they acquired new. ſettlements. They did not exterminate. 


the. ancient inhabitants of the countries which they ſub- 
, ducd 


3 Cæſ. lib. vi. c. 23. eTacit de he Wt £. 7. 11. f Cz. ibid. 
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dued, but ſeizing the greater part of their lands, they took 
their perſons my protection. 'The difficulty of maintaining 
a new conqueſt, as well as the danger of being attacked by 


* 


new invaders, rendering it neceſſary to be always in a poſture. 


of defence, the form of government which they eſtabliſhed | 


was altogether military, and nearly reſembled that to which 
they had been accuſtomed in their native country. Their 
General ſtill continuing to be the head of the colony, part 
of the conquered lands were allotted to him; the remainder, 
under the name of beneficia or fe, was divided amongſt his 
principal officers. As the common ſafety required that theſe 
officers ſhould, upon all occaſions, be ready to appear in 


arms, for the common defence, and ſhould continue obe- 


dient to their General, they bound themſelves to take the 


field, when called, and to ſerve him with a number of men, 


in proportion to the extent of their territory. "Theſe great 


officers again parcelled out their lands among their fol- 
lowers, and annexed the fame condition to the grant. A 
feudal kingdom was properly the encampment of a great 
army; military ideas predominated, military ſubordination 


General 

cauſes 

which li- 

| mitted the 
power of 

the feudal 

monarchs. 


Their reve- 


was eſtabliſhed, and the poſſeſſion of land was the pay 
which ſoldiers received for their perſonal ſervice. In con- 
ſequence of theſe notions, the poſſeſſion of land was granted 


words, an officer diſagreeable to his General was deprived of 
his pay, and the perſon who was moſt capable of conducting 
an army was choſen to command it. Such were the firit 


rudiments, or infancy of feudal government. 


Bur long before the beginning of the fourteenth century, 


elective, were then hereditary ; and fiefs, granted at firſt 
during pleaſure, deſcended from father to ſon, and were 
become perpetual. Theſe changes, not leſs advantageous 
to the nobles than to the prince, made no alteration in the 
ariſtocratical ſpirit of the feudal conſtitution. The King, 
who at a diſtance ſeemed to be inveſted with majeſty and 


power, appears, on a nearer view, to poſſeſs almoſt none of 


thoſe advantages which beſtow. on monarchs their grandeur 
and authority. His revenues were ſcanty; he had not a 


ſtanding army; and the juriſdiction he poſſeſſed was cir- 


cumſcribed within very narrow hmits. | | 
AT a time when pomp and ſplendor were I'ttle known, 


nuce, vere even in the palaces of kings; when the officers of the crown 


their office; when embaſſies to foreign courts were rare; when 
hs | | | | ' >fraes 


during pleaſure only, and Kings were elective. In other 


the feudal ſyſtem had undergone many changes, of which 
the following were the moſt conſiderable. Kings, formerly 


received ſcarcely any ſalary beſides the fees and perquiſites of | 
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it was not neceſſary that a king ſhould poſſeſs a great revenue; 
nor did the condition of Europe, in thoſe ages, allow its princes 
to be opulent. Commerce made little progreſs in the king- 
doms where the feudal government was eltabliſhed. Inſti- 
tutions, which had no other object but to inſpire a martial 
ſpirit, to train men to be ſoldiers, and to make arms the 
only honourable profeſſion, naturally diſcouraged the com- 
mercial arts. The revenues, ariſing from the taxes, im- 
poſed on the diſferent branches of commerce, were by con- 


11 


armies were compoſed of ſoldiers who ſerved without pay; 5 0 0 £ 


1. 


ſequence inconſiderable; and the prince's treaſury received 


little ſupply, from a ſource, which among a trading people, 
flows with ſuch abundance, and is almoſt inexhauſtible. A 
fixed tax was not levied even on land; ſuch a burthen would 
have appeared intolerable to men who reccived their eſtates 
as the reward of their valour, and who confidered their 
ſervice in the field as a full retribution for what they poſ- 
ſeſſed. The king's deneſiies, or the portion of land which he 
fill retained in his own hands unalienated, furniſhed ſub- 
ſiſtence to his court, and defrayed the ordinary expence of go- 
vernment s. The only ſtated taxes which the feudal law 
obliged vaſlals to pay to the king, or to thoſe of whom they held 
their lands were three; one when his eldeſt fon was made 
a knight; another when his eldeſt daughter was married ; 
and a third in order to ranſom him if he ſhould happen 
to be taken priſoner. Beſides theſe, the king received the 
feudal caſualties of the ward, marriage, &c. of his own 
vaſſals. And on ſome extraordinary occaſions, his ſubjects 
granted him an aid, whiclr they diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of a benevolence, in order to declare that he received it not in 


conſequence of any right, but as a pift, flowing from their 


food will >. All theſe added together, produced a revenue, 
fo ſcanty and precarious Tas naturally incited a feudal mo- 
narch to aim at diminithing the exorbitant power and wealth 
of the nobility, but inſtead of enabling him to carry on his 
ichemes with full effect, kept him in continual] indigence, 
anxiety, and dependence. | 1 


Nor could the king ſupply the defect of his revenues, They had 
by the terror of his arms. Mercenary troops and ſtanding no ſtanding 
armies were unknown, as long as the feudal government 


ſubſiſted in vigour. Europe was peopled with ſoldiers, 


The vaſſals of the king, and the ſub-vaſſals of the barons, + 


were all obliged to carry arms. While the poverty of princes 
he | 1 955 prevented 


e Craig de Fend. lib. i. Dleg. 244 Du Cange Goll. voc. Dominicum. 
Du ange, voc. Auxilium. ; £ | 
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BOOK prevented them from fortifying their frontier towns, while 


a campaign continued but a few weeks, and while a fierce 


aud impetuous courage was impatient to bring every quarrel 


Their juriſ- 
diction was 


limited. 


of their aſſiſtance. 


to the deciſion of a battle, an army, without pay and with 
little diſcipline, was ſufficient for all the purpoſes both of 
the ſecurity and of the glory of the nation. Such an army, 
however, far from being an engine at the king's diſpoſal, 


was often no leſs formidable to him, than to his enemies. 
The more warlike any people were, the more independent 
they became; and the fame perſons being both ſoldiers and 
ſubjects, civil privileges and immunities were the conſe- 


quence of their victories, ' and the reward of their martial 
exploits. Conquerors, whom mercenary armies, under our 
preſent forms of government, often render the tyrants of their 
own people, as wel as the icourges of mankind, were com- 
monly, under the feudal conſtitution, the molt indulgent of 
all princes to their ſubjects, becauſe they ſtood moit in need 
A prince, whom even war and victories 
did not render the maſter of his own army, poſſeſſed hardly 


any ſhadow of military power during times of peace. His 


diſbanded foldiers mingled with his other ſubjects; not a 
ſingle man received pay from him; many ages elapſed even 
before a guard was appointed to defend his perſon; and def- 
titute of that great inſtrument of dominion, a ſtanding army, 
the authority of the king continued always feeble, and was 
often contemptible. 1 | | 5 

Non were theſe the only circumſtances which contributed 
towards depreſſing the regal power. By the feudal ſyſtem, as 


has been already obſerved, the king's judicial authority was 


extremely tircumſcribed. At firſt, princes ſeem to have been 


the ſupreme Judges of their people, and, in perſon, heard and 


determined all controverſies among them. The multiplicity 
of cauſes ſoon: made it neceſſary to appoint Judges, who in 


the king's name, decided matters that belonged to the royal 


juriſdiction. But the Barbarians, who over-ran Europe, 
having deftroyed moſt of the great cities, and the. countries 
which they ſeized being cantoned out among powerful chiefs, 
who were blindly followed by numerous dependants, whom, 
in return, they were bound to protect from every injury; the 


adminiſtration of juſtice was greatly interrupted, and the 


execution of any legal ſentence became almoſt impracticable. 
Theft, rapine, murder, and diſorder of all kinds, prevailed 


in every kingdom of Europe, to a degree almoſt incredible, 


and ſcarce compatible with the ſubſiſtence of civil ſociety. 


Every offender ſheltered himſelf under the protection of 


ſome powerful chieftain, who ſcreened him from the purſuits 
| | | | : De +." of 
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of juſtice. © To apprehend, and to puniſh a criminal, often 
required the union and effort of half a kingdomi. In order to 
remedy theſe evils, many perſons of diſtinction were en- 
truſted with the adminiftration of juſtice within their own 
territories. But what we may preſume was, at firſt, only a 
temporary grant, or a perſonal privilege, the incroaching 
ſpirit of the nobles gradually converted into a right, and ren- 
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dered hereditary. The lands of ſome were, in proceſs of 


time, erected into Baronies, thoſe of others into Regalities. 


The juriſdiction of the former was extenſive ; that of the 


latter, as the name implies, royal, and almoſt unbounded. 


Ail cauſes, whether civil or criminal, were tried by judges, 


whom the lord of the regality appointed; and if the king's 


courts called any perſon within his territory before them, the 


lord of regality might put a ſtop to their proceedings, and 


by the privilege of repledging, remove the cauſe to his own 
court, and even puniſh his vaſſal, if he ſubmitted to a fo- 
reign juriſdictionk. Thus almoſt every queſtion, in which 
any perſon who reſided on the lands of the nobles was inte- 
reſted, being determined by judges appointed by the nobles 
themſelves, their vaſſals were hardly ſenſible of being, in 
any degree, ſubject to the crown. A feudal kingdom was 
ſplit into many ſmall principalities, almoſt independent, and 
held together by a feeble and commonly an imperceptible 
bond of union. The king was not only ſtripped of the au- 

thority annexed to the perſon of a ſupreme judge, but his 
revenue ſuffered no ſmall diminution, by the loſs of thoſe 


pecuniary emoluments, which were, in that age, due to the 


perſon who adminiſtered juſtice. 
5 In 


i A remarkable inſtance of his occurs in the following hiſtory, ſo late as the 


year one thouſand five hundred and ſixty- one. Mary, having appointed a court 
of juſtice to be held on the borders, the inhabitants of no leſs than eleven 
counties were ſummoned to guard the perſon, who was to act as judge, and to 
enable him to enforce his deciſions. The words of a proclamation, which 


afford ſuch a convincing proof of the feebleneſs of the feudal government, 


deſerve our notice. And becauſe it is neceſſary for the execution of her 


Highneſs' commandments and ſervice, that her juſtice be well accompanied, 


and her authority ſufficiently fortified, by the concurrence of a good power of 
her faithful ſubjects Therefore commands and charges all and ſundry Earls, 
Lords, Barons, Freeholders, Landed-men, and other Gentlemen, dwelling 
- within the faid counties, that they, and every one of them, with their kin, 
friends, ſervants, and-houſehold-men, well bodin in feir of war in the moſt 
| ſubſtantious manner [i. e. completely armed and provided], and with twenty 
days victuals to meet and paſs forward with him to the borough of Jedburgh, 
and there to remain during the ſaid ſpace of twenty days, and to receive 
ſuch direction and commands, as ſhall be given by him to them in our Sovereign 
Lady's name for quietneſs of the county; and to put the ſame in execution 
under the pain of loſing their life, lands, and goods.” Keith's Hiſt. of 
Scotland, 199. ETA — 2 — 
* Craig, lib. iii. Dieg. 7. 
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In the fame propotion that che king ſunk in power, the 
nobles roſe toward independence. Not ſatisſied with hav- 


\LYV ing obtained a hereditary right to their fiefs, which they for- 


merly held during pleaſure, their ambition aimed at ſome- 
thing bolder, and by introducing entails, endeavoured, as far as 
human ingenuity and invention can reach that end, to render 
their poſſeſſions unalienable and everlaſting. As they had full 
power to add to the inheritance tranſmitted to them from their 
anceſtors, but none to diminiſh it; time alone, by means of 


marriages, legacies, and other accidents, brought continual 


acceſhons of wealth and of dignity; a great family, like 
a river, became conſiderable from the length of its courſe, 
and as it rolled on, new honours and new property flowed 
ſucceſſively into it. Whatever influence is derived from 


titles of honour, the feudal barons likewiſe poſſeſſed in an 


ample manner. Theſe marks of diſtinction are, in their 


on nature, either official or perſonal, and being annexed 


to a particular charge, or beſtowed by the admiration of 


mankind upon illuſtrious characters, ought to be appropri- 


ated to theſe. But the ſon, however unworthy, could 


not bear to be ſtripped of that appellation by which his 


father had been diſtinguiſhed. His preſumption. claimed, 
what his virtue did not merit; titles of honour became he- 
reditary, and added new luſtre to nobles already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of too much power. Something more audacious and 


more extravagant {till remained. The ſupreme direction af 


all affairs, both civil and military, being committed to the 

eat officers of the crown, the fame and ſafety of princes, 
as well as of their people, depended upon the fidelity and abili- 
ties of theſe officers. But ſuch was the prepoſterous ambition 
of the nobles, and fo ſucceſsful even in their wildeſt attempts 
to aggrandize themſelves, that in all the kingdoms where 


the feudal inſtitutions prevailed, moſt of the chief offices of 


ſtate were annexed to great families, and held, liks fiefs, by 


hereditary right. A perſon whoſe undutiful behaviour ren- 


dered him odious to his prince, or whoſe incapacity expoſed 


him to the contempt, of the people, often held a place of 


power and truſt of the greateſt importance to both. In 
Scotland, the offices of Lord Juſtice General, Great Cham- 
beriain, High Steward, High Conſtable, Earl Marſhal, and 
High Admiral, were all hereditary; and in many counties, 


_ the office of Sheriff was held in the ſame manner. 


their boldeft deſigns. That portion of their lands, whic 


NoBres, whoſe property was ſo extenſive, and whoſe 
power was ſo great, could not fail of being turbulent and 
formidable. Nor did they want inſtruments for Oy 


* 4 


they 
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they parcelled out among their followers, ſupplied them B o Kk 
with a numerous band of faithful and determined vaſſals; 1. : 
while that which they retained in their awn hands, enabled Lys 
them to live with a princely ſplendor. - The great hall of an 
ambitious baron was often more crowded than the court of 

his ſovereign. The ſtrong caſtles in which they reſided, af- 

forded a ſecure retreat to the diſcontented and ſeditiqus. 

A great part of their revenue was ſpent upon multitudes of 

| indigent, but bold retainers, And if at any time they left 

their retreat to appear in the court of their ſovereign, they 

were accompanied, even in times of peace, with a vaſt train 

of armed followers. The uſual retinue of William the ſixth 

Earl of Douglas conſiſted of two thouſand horſe. Thoſe 

af the other nobles were magnificent and formidable in pro- 
portion. Impatient of ſubordination, and forgetting their 
proper rank, ſuch potent and haughay barons were the rivals, 

rather than the ſubjects, of their prince. They often de- 
ſpiſed his orders, inſulted his perion, and wreſted from him 

his crown. The hiſtory, of Europe, during ſeveral ages, 
contains little elſe but the accounts of the wars and re- 
volutions occaſioned by their exorbitant ambition. . 

Bur, if the authority of the barons far exceeded its pro- Their pow- 
per bounds. in the other nations of Europe, we may affirm er greater in 
that the balance which ought to be preſerved between a king _ _ 
and his nobles was almoſt entirely loſt in Scotland. The other wad 
Scottiſu nobles enjoyed, in common with thoſe of other dom. 
nations, all the means for extending their authority which 
ariſe from the ariſtocratical genius of the feudal govern- 
ment. Beſides theſe, they poſſeſſed advantages peculiar to 
themſelves: the accidental ſources of their power were con- 
ſiderable; and ſingular circumſtances concurred with the 
ſpirit! of the conſtitution to aggrandize them. To enume- The parti- 
rate the moſt remarkable of theſe, will ſerve both to explain cular cauſes 
the political ſtate of the kingdom, and to illuſtrate many t _ 
important occurrences in the period now under our review. 

THE. nature of their country was one cauſe of the The nature 
power and independence of the Scottiſh nobility. Level on 
and open countries are farmed for ſervitude. The authority 
of the ſupreme magiſtrate reaches with eaſe to the moſt 
diſtant corners; and when nature has erected no barrier, 
and affords no retreat, the guilty or obnoxious are ſoon de- * 
tected and puniſhed. Mountains, and fens, and rivers, ſet Y 
bounds ta deſpotic power, and amidſt theſe is the natural 
ſeat. of freedom and independence. In ſuch places did the 
Scattyſh: nobles uſually fix their reſidence. . OY to 


his oven, caſtle, a mutinous baron could defy e 
. ; 18 
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B O o K his ſovereign, it being almoſt impracticable to lead an army, 
1. through a barren country, to places of difficult acceſs to a 
[ fingle man. The ſame cauſes which checked the progreſs 
| of the Roman arms, and rendered all the efforts of Edward I. 
_ abortive, often protected the Scottiſh nobles from the ven- 
-  geance of their prince; and they owed their perſonal inde- 
pendence to thoſe very mountains and marſhes which ſaved 
| their country from being conquered. | 8 
The fmall II. TIIE want of great cities in Scotland contributed not 
number of à little to increaſe the power of the nobility, and to weaken 
Feat cities. that of the prince. Wherever numbers of men aſſemble to- 
gether, order muſt be eſtablithed, and a regular form of go- 
vernment inſtituted ; the authority of the magiſtrate muſt 
be recogniſed, and his decifions meet with prompt and full 
obedience. Laws and ſubordination take riſe in cities; and 
where there are few cities as in Poland, or none as in Tartary, 
there are few or no traces of a well-arranged police. But 
under the feudal. government, commerce, the chief means 
_— of aſſembling mankind, was neglected ; the nobles, in order 
to ſtrengthen their influence over their vaſſals, reſided among 
them, and ſeldom appeared at court, where they found a 
ſuperior, or dwelt in cities, where they met with equals. 
In Scotland, the fertile counties in the South lying open 
to the Engliſh, no town ſituated there could riſe to be great 
or populous amidſt continual inroads and alarms : the reſi- 
dence of our monarchs was not fixed to any particular place ; 
many parts of the country were barren and uncultivated ; 
and in conſequence of theſe peculiar circumſtances, added 
to the general cauſe flowing from the nature of the feudal 
inſtitutions, the towns in Scotland were extremely few, and 
very inconſiderable. The vaſſals of every baron occupied a 
diſtinct portion of the kingdom, and formed a ſeparate and 
almoſt independent ſociety. Inſtead of giving aid towards 
reducing to obedience their ſeditious chieftain, or any whom 
he took under his protection, they were all in arms for his 
defence, and obſtructed the operations of juſtice. to the 
utmoſt. 'The prince was obliged to connive at criminals 
whom he could not reach; the nobles, conſcious of this 
advantage, were not afraid to offend; and the difficulty of 
puniſhing almoſt aſſured them of impunity. 9 
The inſti- III. TRE diviſion of the country into clans had no ſmall 
e of effect in rendering the nobles conſiderable. The nations 
ans. | =— — + x . 
which over-ran Europe were originally divided into many 
_ ſmall tribes; and when they came to parcel out the lands 
which they had conquered, it was natural for every chieftain 
to beſtow a portion, in the firſt place, upon thoſe of his 
| OE own 
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own tribe or family. Theſe all held their lands of him; 
and as the ſafety of each individual depended on the general 
union, theſe ſmall ſocieties clung together, and were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſome common appellation, either patronymical, 
or local, long before the introduCtion of ſurnames, or en- 
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ent armorial. But when theſe became common, the de- 


ſcendants and relations of every chieftain aſſumed the ſame 
name and arms with him; other"vaſlals were proud to imi- 
tate their example, and by degrees they were communicated 
to all thoſe who held of the ſame ſuperior. Thus clanſhips 
were formed; and in a generation or two, that conſangui- 
nity, which was at firſt in a | ary meaſure imaginary, was 
believed to be real. An artificial union was converted into 
a natural one ; men willingly followed a leader whom they 
regarded both as the ſuperior of their lands and the chief of 
their blood, and ſerved him not only with the fidelity of 
vaſſals, but with the affeCtion of friends. In the other feudal 
| kingdoms we may obſerve ſuch unions as we have deſcribed 
imperfectly formed; but in Scotland, whether they were 
the ine frm of chance, or the effect of policy, or intro- 
duced by the Iriſh colony above mentioned, and ſtrengthened 
by carefully preſerving their genealogies both genuine and 
fabulous, clanſhips were univerſal. Such a confederacy 
might be overcome, it could not be broken ; and no change 
of manners, or of government, has been able, in ſome 


parts of the kingdom, to diſſolve aſſociations which are 


founded upon prejudices ſo natural to the human mind. 
How formidable were nobles at the head of followers, 
who, counting that cauſe juſt and honourable which their 
chief approved, ruſhed into the field at his command, ever 

ready to ſacrifice their lives in defence of his perſon or of 
his A againſt ſuch men a king contended with great 


diſadvantage; and that cold ſervice which money purchaſes, 


or authority extorts, was not an equal match for their ardour 
„ 3 T 

IV. Tux ſmallneſs of their number may be mentioned 
among the cauſes of the grandeur of the Scottiſh nobles. 
Our annals reach not back to the firſt diviſion of property 
in the kingdom ; but ſo far as we can trace the matter, the 
original poſſeſſions of the nobles ſeem to have been extenſive. 
The ancient Thanes were the equals' and the rivals of their 
prince. Many of the earls and barons who ſucceeded them, 
were maſters of territories no leſs ample. France and Eng- 
land, countries wide and fertile, afforded ſettlements to a 
numerous and powerful nobility. Scotland, a kingdom 
neither extenſive nor rich, could not contain many ſuch 

Vo. I. 0 | cCvergrown 


The ſmall 
number of 


the nobles. 
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BOOK overgrown proprietors: But the power of an ariſtocracy 
1. always diminiſhes in proportion to the increaſe of its num- 
WAA bers ; feeble if divided among a multitude, irreſiſtible if 
centered in a few. When nobles are numerous, their ope- 
_ rations nearly reſemble thoſe of the people; they are rouſed 
only by what they feel, not by what they apprehend ; and 
ſubmit to many arbitrary and oppreſſive acts, before they 
14 take arms againſt their ſovereign. A ſmall body, on the 
wy contrary, is more ſenſible and more impatient z quick in dif- 
hy cerning, and prompt in repelling danger; all its motions are 
as ſudden as thoſe of the other are flow. Hence proceeded 
the extreme jealouſy with which the Scottiſh nobles obſerved 
their monarchs, and the fierceneſs with which they oppoſed 
their incroachments. Even the virtue of a prince did not 
render them leſs vigilant or leſs eager to defend their rights; 
and Robert Bruce, notwithſtanding the ſplendor of his vic- 
tories and the glory of his name, was upon the point of ex- 
periencing the vigour of their reſiſtance, no leſs than his un- 
popular deſcendant James III. Beſides this, the near al- 
liance of the great families, by frequent intermarriages, was 
the natural conſequence of their ſmall number ; diy as con- 
ſanguinity was, in thoſe ages, a powerful bond of uttion, all 
the kindred of a Hobleman intereſted themſelves in his quar- 
rel, as a common cauſe ; and every conteſt the king had, 
though with a ſingle baron, ſoon drew upon him the arms of 
a Whole confederacy. . „„ Tn 
Their V. TRosk natural connexions, both with their equals and 
| teagues and with their inferiors, the Scottiſh nobles ſtrengthened by a 
tions, device, which, if not peculiar to themſelves, was at leaſt 
more frequent among them, than in any other nation. Even 
in times of profound peace, they formed aſſociations, which, 
when made with their equals, were called leagues of mutual 
defence; and when with their inferiors, bonds of manrent. 
By the former, the, contracting parties bound themſelves 
- mutually to aſſiſt each other, in all cauſes and againſt all 
| perſons. By the latter, protection was ſtipulated on the 
= | one hand, and fidelity and perſonal ſervice promiſed on the 
e e it is probable, forced men at firſt 
—— 4 into theſe confederacies; and while diſorder and rapine were 
bl h univerſal, while government was unſettled, and the autho- 
rity of laws little known or regarded, near neighbours 
found it neceſſary to unite in this manner for their ſecurity, 
and the weak were obliged to court the patronage of the 
ſtrong. By degrees, theſe aſſociations became ſo many 
| | alliances 
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alliances offenſive and defenſive againſt the throne ; and as g 0.0 K 


their obligation was held to be more ſacred than any tie 


whatever, they gave much umbrage to our kings, and con- 


tributed not a little to the power and independence of the 

nobility. In the reign of James II. William the eighth earl 
of Douglas entered into a league of this kind with the earls 

of Crawford, Roſs, Murray, Ormond, the lords Hamilton, 
Balveny, and other powerful barons ; and ſo formidable was: 
this combination to the king, that he had recourſe to a mea- 
ſure no leſs violent than unjuſt, in order to diſſolve it. 


VI. Tas frequent wars between England and Scotland The fre- 


proved another cauſe of ' augmenting the power of the no- — 


bility. Nature has placed no barrier between the two king- and. 
doms; a river, almoſt every where fordable, divides. them 
towards the eaſt : on the weſt, they are ſeparated by an ima- 
ginary line. The flender revenues of our kings prevented 
them from fortifying, or placing garriſons in the towns on 
the frontier ;z nor would the jealouſy of their ſubjects have 
permitted ſuch a method of defence. The barons, whoſe 
eſtates lay near the borders, conſidered themſelves as bound 
both in honour and in intereſt to repel, the enemy. The 
wardenſhips of the different marches, offices of great power 
and dignity, were generally beſtowed on them. This gained 
them the leading of the warhke counties in the ſouth 3 and 
their vaſlals, living in a ſtate of perpetual hoſtility, or enjoy- 
ing at beſt an inſecure peace, became more inured to war 
than even the reſt of their countrymen, and more willing to 
accompany their chieftain in his moſt hardy and dangerous 
enterpriſes. It was the valour no leſs than the number of 
their followers, that rendered the Douglaſes great. 'The 
nobles in the northern and midland counties were often du- 
tiful and obſequious to the crown, but our monarchs always 
found it impracticable to ſubdue he mutinous and ungo- | 
vernable ſpirit of the borderers. Il our domeſtic quarrels, 
thoſe who could draw to their We the inhabitants of the 
| ſouthern counties, were almoſt ſure of victory; and, con- 
ſcious of this advantage, the lords who poſſeſſed authority 
there, were apt to forget the duty which they owed their - 
| ſovereign, and to aſpire beyond the rank of ſubjects. 


VII. Tas calamities which befel our kings contributed The fre- 
more than any other cauſe to deſtroy the royal authority. quent mi- 


Never was any race of monarchs ſo unfortunate as the 


norities 


2 5 | : 4 5 which hap- 
Scottiſh. Of "ſix ſucceſſive. princes, from Robert III. to pencd in 


James VI. not one died a natural death; and the minorities, Scotland. 
during that time, were longer, and more frequent, than even 

. © . * 7 Lo A * 
happened in any other kingdom. From Robert Bröse ties 
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James VI. we reckon ten princes ; and ſeven of theſe were 
called to the throne while they were minors, and almoſt in- 
fants. Even the moſt regular and beſt eſtabliſhed govern- 
ments. feel ſenſibly the pernicious effects of a minority, and 
either become languid and inactive, or are thrown into vio- 


| lent and unnatural convulſions. But under the imperfet 


and ill-adjuſted ſyſtem of government in Scotland, theſe. 
effects were {till more fatal; the fierce and mutinous ſpirit 
of the nobles, unreſtrained by the authority of a king, ſcorned 
all ſubjeCtion to the delegated juriſdiction of a regent, or to 
the feeble commands of a minor. The royal authority was 
circumſcribed within narrower limits than ever; the prero- 
gatives of the crown, naturally inconſiderable, were reduced 


almoſt to nothing; and the ariſtocratical power gradually 


roſe upon the ruins of the monarchical. Leſt the perſonal 
power of a regent ſhould enable him to act with too much 
vigour, the authority annexed to that office was ſometimes 
rendered inconſiderable, by being divided; or, if a ſingle 
regent was choſen, the greater nobles, and the heads of the 


more illuſtrious families, were ſeldom raiſed to that dignity. 
It was often conferred upon men who poſſeſſed little influence 


and excited no jealouſy. They, confcious of their own 
weakneſs, were obliged to overlook ſome irregularities, and 
to permit others; and in order to ſupport their authority, 
which was deſtitute of real ſtrength, they endeavoured to 


gain the moſt powerful and active barons, by granting them 


Review of 

the events 
favourable 
to the no- 


poſſeſſions and immunities, which raiſed them to ſtill greater 


power. When the king himſelf came to aſſume the reins 


of government, he found his revenues waſted or alienated, 
the crown lands ſeized or given away, and the nobles ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to independence, that, after the ſtruggles of a 
whole reign, he was ſeldom able to reduce them to the fame 
ſtate in which they had heen at the beginning of his minority, 
or towreſt from them what they had uſurped during that time. 
If we take a view of what happened to each of our kings, 
who was ſo unfortunate as to be placed in this fituation, the 
truth and importance of this obſervation will fully appear. 


bles during THE minority of David II. the ſon of Robert Bruce, was 
cach mino diſturbed by the pretenſions of Edward Baliol, who relying 


rity. - 
1329. 
David II. 


on the aid of England, and on the ſupport of ſome diſaffected 


barons among the Scots, invaded the kingdom. The ſucceſs 
which at firſt attended' his arms, obliged the young king to- 
retire to France; and Baliol took poſſeſſion of the throne. 
A. ſmall body of the nobles, however, continuing faithful to 
their exiled prince, drove Baliol out of Scotland ; and after 
an abſence of nine years, David returned from France, and 

a | took 
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took the government of the kingdom into his own hands. B O OK 


But nobles, who were thus waſting their blood and treaſure 


1. 


in defence of the crown, had a right to the-undiſturbed Low 


poſſeſſion of their ancient privileges; and even ſome title to 
arrogate new ones. It ſeems to have been a maxim in that 


age, that every leader might claim as his own, the territory 


which his ſword had won from the enemy. Great acquiſi- 
tions were gained by the nobility in that way: and to theſe 
the gratitude and liberality of David added, by diſtributing 


among ſuch as adhered to him, the vaſt poſſeſſions which fell 


to the crown by the forfeiture of his enemies. The family 
of Douglas, which began to riſe above the other nobles, in 
the reign of his father, augmented both its power and its 
property during his minority. . - | 
James I. was ſeized by the Engliſh during the continuance 
of. a truce, and ungenerouſly detained a priſoner almoſt 
nineteen years. During that period, the kingdom was go- 


verned, firſt by his uncle Robert duke of Albany, and then 
by Murdo the ſon of Robert. Both theſe noblemen afpired 


to the crown; and their unnatural ambition, if we may be- 


lieve moſt of our hiſtorians, not only cut ſhort the days of 
prince David, the king's elder brother, but prolonged the 


captivity of James. They flattered . themſelves that they 


might ſtep with leſs oppoſition into a throne, when almoſt 
vacant : and, dreading the king's return as the extinction of 


their authority and the end of their hopes, they carried on' 


the negociations for obtaining his liberty with extreme re- 
miſſneſs. At the ſame time, they neglected nothing that 
could either ſoothe or bribe the nobles to approve of their 


icheme. They flackened the reins of government; _— | 


allowed the prerogative to be encroached upon; they ſut- 
fered the moſt irregular acts of power, and even wanton 
inſtances of oppreſhon, to paſs with impunity ; they dealt 
out the patrimony of the crown among thoſe whoſe enmity 
they dreaded or whoſe favour they had gained; and re- 
duced the royal authority to a ſtate of imbecility, from 
which ſucceeding monarchs laboured in vain to raife it. 
Dvurixc the minority of James II. the adminiſtration of 


ton. Jealouſy and diſcord were the effects of their con- 
junct authority, and each of them, in order to ſtrengthen 


himſelf, beſtowed new power and privileges upon the great | 


men whoſe aid he courted. While the young earl of Douglas, 


encouraged by their diviſions, erected a ſort of independent 
principality within the kingdom; and forbidding his vaſſals to 
| | | acknowledge 


| | 1437. 
affairs as well as the cuſtody of the king's perſon were com- James II. 


mitted to Sir William Crichton and Sir Alexander Livingſ- | 
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acknowledge any authority but his own, he created knights, 
appointed a privy council, named officers civil and military, 


Aa aſſumed every enſign of royalty but the title of king, and 


1460. 
James III. 


| James V. 


appeared in public with a magnificence more than royal. 

ErcnrT perſons were choſen to govern the kingdom during 
the minority of James III. Lord Boyd, however, by feiz- 
ing the perſon of the young king, and by the aſcendant 
which he acquired over him, ſoon engroſſed the whole au- 
thority. He formed the ambitious project of raiſing his 
family to the ſame pitch of power and grandeur with thoſe 
of the prime nobility ; and he affected it. While intent on 
this, he relaxed the vigour of government, and the barons 
became accuſtomed, once more, to anarchy and indepen- 
dence. The power, which Boyd had been at fo much'pains 
to acquire, was of no long continuance, and the fall of his 
family, according to the fate of favourites, was ſudden and 
deſtructive ; but upon its ruins the family of Hamilton roſe, 
which ſoon attained the higheſt rank in the kingdom. 

As the minority of James V. was longer, it was likewiſe 
more turbulent, than thoſe of the preceding kings. And 
the contending nobles, encouraged or protected either by the 
king of France, or of England, formed themſelves into more 


regular factions, and diſregarded more than ever the re- 
ſtraints of order and authority. The French had the ad- 


vantage of ſeeing one, devoted to their intereſt, raiſed to be 
regent. This was the duke of Albany, a native of France, 


and a grandſon of James II. But Alexander Lord Home, 


the moſt eminent of all the Scottiſh peers who ſurvived the 
fatal battle of Flowden, thwarted all his meaſures during 
the firſt years of his adminiſtration ; and the intrigues of the 


queen dowager, ſiſter of Henry VIII. rendered the latter 


part of it no leſs feeble. Though ſupported by French 


auxiliaries, the nobles deſpiſed his authority, and regardleſs 


either of his threats or his intreaties, peremptorily refuſed, 
two ſeveral times, to enter England, to the borders of which 
kingdom he had led them. Provoked by theſe repeated in- 


ſtances of contempt, the regent abandoned his troubleſome 


ſation, and, retiring to France, preferred the tranquillity of 
a private life, to an office deſtitute of real authority. Upon 
his retreat, Douglas earl of Angus became maſter of the 
king's perſon, and governed the kingdom in his name. 


Many efforts were made to deprive him of his uſurped au- 


thority. But the numerous vaſſals and friends of his family 
adhered to him, becauſe he divided with them the power and 
emoluments of his office; the people reverenced and loved 


the name of Douglas; he exerciſed, without the title of 


regent, 


n 
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regent, a fuller and more abſolute authority than any who B; O O x 


had enjoyed that dignity ; and the ancient, but dangerous 1. 
preeminence of the Douglaſes ſeemed to be reſtored. WAR 

To theſe, and to many other cauſes, omitted or unobſerved  _ 
by us, did the Scottiſh nobility owe that exorbitant and un- 
common power, of which inſtances occur ſo frequently in | 
our hiſtory. Nothing however demonſtrates fo fully the 
extent of their power, as the length of its duration. Many - 
years after the declenſion of the feudal ſyſtems in the other 


| kingdoms of Europe, and when the arms or policy of princes 
had, every where, ſhaken, or laid it in ruins, the founda- 


tions of that ancient fabric remained, in a great meaſure, 
firm and untouched in Scotland. | | 
Tn. powers which the feudal inſtitutions veſted in the The power 
nobles, ſoon became intolerable to all the princes of Europe, of — 
who longed to poſſeſs ſomething more than a nominal and _ =_ 
precarious authority. Their impatience to obtain this, pre- came into- 
cipitated Henry III. of England, Edward II. and ſome other lerable to 
weak princes, into raſh and premature attempts againſt the Princes. 


privileges of the barons, in which they were diſappointed or 


periſhed. Princes, of greater abilities, were content to mi- 


tigate evils which they could not cure ; they ſought occupa- 

tion for the turbulent ſpirit of their nobles, in frequent wars; 

and allowed their fiery courage to evaporate in foreign 

expeditions, which if they brought no other advantage, 

ſecured at leaſt domeſtic tranquillity. But time and acci- 

dents ripened the feudal governments for deſtruction. To- The at- 

wards the end of the fifteenth century, and beginning of the bete lr 

| , 3 humble the 

ſixteenth, all the princes of Europe attacked, as if by con- nobles ſuc- 

cert, the power of their nobles. Men of genius then un- ceſsful in 

dertook, with ſucceſs, what their unſkilful predeceſſors had France and 
in England. 


attempted in vain. Lewis XI. of France, the moſt profound 


and the moſt adventurous genius of that age, began, and in 
a ſingle reign almoſt completed, the ſcheme of their deſtruc- 
tion. The ſure but concealed policy of Henry VII. of Eng- 
land produced the ſame effect. The means, indeed, employed 
by theſe monarchs were very different. The blow which 
Lewis ſtruck was ſudden and fatal. The artifices af Henry 


reſembled thoſe flow poiſons, which waſte the conſtitution, 


but become not mortal tiil ſome diftant period. Nor did they 


produce conſequences lefs oppoſite. Lewis boldly added to 


the crown whatever he reſted from the nobles. Henry 


- 


_ undermined his barons, by encouraging them to ſell their But the 


lands, which enriched the commons, and gave them a weight nobles con- 
| tinue to ga- 


in the legiſlature unknown to their predeceſſors. But while her 
theſe great revolutions were carying cn in two kingdoms ſtrength in 
* | 28 Rs | With Scotland. 
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BOOK with which Scotland was intimately connected, little alter- 
1. ation happened there; our kings could neither extend their 
don prerogative, nor enable the commons to encroach upon 
the ariſtocracy; the nobles not anly retained moſt of their 
ancient privileges and pofleſſions, but continued to make 
new eacquiſitions. 5 „ 
Our kings TIIs was not owing to the inattention of our princes, or 
endeavours to their want of ambition. They were abundantly ſenſible of 
= che the exorbitant power of the nobility, and extremely ſolicitous 
royal au- to humble that order. They did not, however, poſſeſs means 
' thaiity. ſufficient for accompliſhing this end. The refources of our 
monarchs were few, and the progreſs which they made was 
General of courſe inconſiderable. But as the number of their fol- 
means to- lowers, and the extent of their juriſdiction, wexe the two 
wards this chief circumſtances which rendered the nobles formidable; 
end. . | : 
in order to counterbalance the one, and to reſtrain the other, 
all our kings had recourſe to nearly the ſame expedients. 
Encourage I. AMONG nobles of a fierce courage, and of unpoliſhed 
diſcord manners, ſurrounded with vaſſals bold and licentious, whom 
amorg the they were bound by intereſt and honour to protect, the cauſes 
nobles, . 25 . 
| of diſcord were many and unavoidable. As the contending 
parties could ſeldom agree in acknowledging the authority of 
: any common ſuperior or judge, and their impatient ſpirit 
would ſeldom wait the ſlow deciſions of juſtice, their quar- 
rels were uſually terminated by the ſword. The offended 
baron aſiembled his vaſſals, and waſted the lands, or ſhed the 
blood of his enemy. To forgive an injury, was mean; to 
forbear revenge, infamous or cowardly”. Hence quarrels were 
tranſmitted from father to ſon, and, under the name of deadly 
feuds, ſubſiſted for many generations with unmitigated ran- 
cour. It was the intereſt of the crown to foment rather than 
to extinguiſn theſe quarrels; and by ſcattering or cheriſhing 
the ſeeds of diſcord among the nobles, that union, which 
would have rendered the ariſtocracy invincible, and which 
Ty muſt 
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m The ſpirit of revenge was encouraged, not only by the manners, but, 
what is more remarkable, by the laws of thoſe ages. If any perſon thought 
the proſecution of an injury offered to his family too troubleſome, or too dan- 
gerous, the Salique laws permitted him publicly to deſiſt from demanding 
vengeance ; but the ſame laws, in order to puniſh his cowardice, and want 
of affection to his family, deprived him of the right of ſucceſſion. Henault's 
Abrege Chronol. p. 81. Among the Anglo-Saxons, we find a ſingular inſti- 
tution diſtinguiſhed by the name of /edalitium ; a voluntary aſſociation, the ob- 
ject whereof was the perſonal ſecurity of thoſe who joined in it, and which the 
feebleneſs of government at that time rendered neceſſary. Among other re- 
gulations, which are contained in one of theſe ſtill extant, the following de- 
ſerves notice: © If any affociate ſhall either eat or drink with a perſon who. | 

\ has killed any member of the /egalitium, unleſs in the preſence of the king, 
the biſhop, or the count, and unleſs he can prove that he did not know the 
perſon, let him pay a great fine,” Hicks Diſſert. Fpiſtolar. apud Theſaur. 
Ling. Septentr. vol. i. p. 17. e N 
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tually prevented. To the fame cauſe, our kings were in- 


the moſt powerful chieftaius. They employed private re- 


venge to aid the impotence of public laws, and arming againſt 


the perſon who had incurred their diſpleaſure thoſe rival fa- 
| milies which withed his fall, they rewarded their ſervice by 
| ſharing among them the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed. But this 
expedient, though it ſerved to humble individuals, did not 
weaken the body of the nobility. 'Thoſe who were now 
the inſtruments of their prince's vengeance became, in a 


ſhort time, the objects of his fear. Having acquired power 


and wealth by ſerving the crown, they, in their turn, ſet 


up for independence: and though there might be a fluctua- 
tion of power and of property; though old families fell, and 


new ones roſe upon their ruins ; the rights of the ariſtocracy 
remained entire, and its vigour unbroken. 


II. As the adminiſtration of juſtice is one of the moſt pow- Extend the 
erful ties between a king and his ſubjects, all our monarchs juriſdiclion 
were at the utmoſt pains to circumſcribe the juriſdiction of ef, 


| ' king's 
tlie barons, and to extend that of the crown. The external = 


forms of ſubordination, natural to the feudal ſyſtem, fa- 
voured this attempt. An appeal lay from the judges and 
courts, of the barons, to thoſe of the king. 'The right, 
however, of judging in the hrit inſtance belonged to the 
nobles, and they eaſily found means to defeat the effect of 
appeals, 2s well as of many other feudal regulations. 'The 
royal juriſdiction was almoſt confined within the narrow 
limits of the king's demeſnes, beyond which his judges 
claimed indeed much authority, but poſſeſſed next to none. 
Our kings were ſenſible of theſe limitations, and bore them 
with impatience. But it was impoſſible to overturn in a 
moment, what was fo deeply rooted; or to {trip the nobles, 
at once, of privileges which wy had held ſo long, and which 
were wrought almoſt into the frame of the feudal conſtitu- 
tion. To accompliſh this, however, was an object of uni- 
form and anxious attention to all our princes. James I. led 
the way here, as well as in other inſtances, towards a more 
regular and perfect police. He made choice, among the 
eitates of parliament, of a certain number of perſons, whom 
he diſtinguiſhed by the name of Lords of Seffien, and ap- 
pointed them to hold courts for determining civil cauſes three 
times in the year, and forty days at a time, in whatever place 


he pleaſed to name. Their juriſdiction extended to all 


matters which formerly came under the cognizance of 


the king's council, and being a committee of parliament, 
their decifions were final. James II. obtained a law, an- 


nexing 


8 


3 


ts. 


25 


muſt at once have annihilated the prerogative, was effec- B O © x 
I. 


debted for the ſucceſs with which they ſometimes attacked Qua 


BOOK nexing all regalities, which ſhould be forfeited to the crown, 


wa the future. James III. impoſed ſevere penalties upon thoſe 
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and declaring the right of juriſdiction to be unalienable for 
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judges appointed by the barons, whoſe deeifions ſnould be 
found on a review to be unjuit ; and by many other re- 
gulations, endeavoured to extend the authority of his own 

court an. James IV. on pretence of remedying the in- 

conveniences ariſing from the ſhort terms of the court of 

Seſſion, appointed other judges called Lords of Daily Council. 

The Sęſſon was an ambulatory court, and met ſeldom : the 

Daily Council was fixed, and ſat conſtantly at Edinburgh; 

and though not compoſed of members of parliament, the 

ſame powers which the Lords of Seſſion enjoyed were veſted 

in it. At laſt James V. erected a new court that ſtill fub- 

fiſts, and which he named the College of Zuftice, the judges 

or Senators of which were called Lords of Council and 92 
This court not only exerciſed the fame juriſdiction which 
formerly belonged to the Seſhon and Daily Council, but 
new rights were added. Privileges of great importance 
were granted to its members, its forms were preſcribed, its 
terms fixed, and regularity, power, and fplendour conferred 
upon it o. The perſons conſtituted judges in all theſe dif- 
ferent courts had, in many reſpects, the advantage of thoſe 
who preſided in the courts of the barons; they were more 
eminent for their {kill in law, their rules of proceeding were 
more uniform, and their deciſions more conſiſtent. Such 
judicatories became the objects of confidence, and of vene- 
ration. Men willingly ſubmitted their property to their de- 
termination, and their encroachments on the juriſdictions of 
the nobles were popular, and for that reaſon ſucceſsful. 
By devices of a ſimilar nature, the juriſdiction of the nobles 
m criminal cauſes was reſtrained, and the authority of the 
court of Juſticiary extended. The crown, in this particular, 
gaining inſenſibly upon the nobles, recovered more ample 
authority; and the king, whoſe juriſdition once reſembled 
that of a baron, rather than that of a ſovereign ?, came 
| more 


2 Act 26. P. 1469. Act 94. P. 1493. Act gg. P. 1487. » Keith, App. 74, &c. 

? The moſt perfect idea of the feudal ſyſtem of government may be at- 
tained by attending to the ſtate of Germany, and to the hiſtory of France. 
In the former, the feudal inſtitutions ſtill ſubſiſt with great vigour; and though 
altogether aboliſhed in the latter, the public records have been fo . 
preſerved, that the French lawyers and antiquaries have been enabled, with 
more certainty and preciſion than thoſe of any other country in Europe, to 
trace its rife, its progreſs, and revolutions. In Germany, every principality 
may be conſidered as a fief, and all its great princ2s as vaſſals, holding of the 
emperor. They poſſeſs all the feudal privileges; their fiefs are perpetual ; 
their juriſdictions within their own territories ſeparate and extenſive ; and the 

| 1 8 great 
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more and more to be conſidered as the head of the commu- Boo x 


nity, and the ſupreme diſpenſer of juſtice to his people. 


I, 


Theſe acquiſitions of our kings, however, though compa- Wwyay 


ratively great, were in reality inconſiderable; and, notwith- 


ſtanding all their efforts, many of the ſeparate juriſdictions 


poſſeſſed by the nobles remained in great vigour z and their 
final abolition was reſerved to a diſtant and more happy period. 


Bur beſides theſe methods of defending their prerogative Each of our 


and humbling the ariſtocracy, which may be conſidered as kings pur- 


common to all our princes, we ſhall find, by taking a review 
of their reigns, that almoſt every one of our kings, from 


me 


plan of 
humbling 


Robert Bruce to James V. had formed ſome particular the nobles. 


ſyſtem for deprefling the authority of the nobles, which was 


the object both of their jealouſy and terror. This conduct 


of our monarchs, if we reſt ſatisfied with the accounts of our 
hiſtorians, muſt. be conſidered as flowing entirely from their 
reſentment againſt particular noblemen ; and all their at- 
tempts to humble them muſt be viewed as the fallies of 
private paſſion, not as the conſequences of any general plan 
of poltcy. But though ſome of their actions may be im- 
puted to thoſe paſſions, though the diffcrent genius of the 


men, the temper of the times, and the ſtate of the nation, 


neceſſarily occaſioned great variety in their ſchemes yet This pror- 
ay ed by a re- 


without being chargeable with exceſſive refinement, we may 


allirm that their end was uniformly the ſame; and that the 


view of the 
events in 


project of reducing the power of the ariſtocracy, ſometimes theirreigrs. 


avowed, and purſued with vigour; ſometimes concealed, 


or ſeemingly ſuſpended ; was never altogether abandoned. 
| No 


offices of the empire are all hereditary, and annexed to particular families. 
At the ſame time the emperor retains many of the prerogatives of the feudal 
monarchs. Like them, his claims and pretenſions are innumerable, and his 
power ſmall ; his juriſdiction within his own demeſnes or hereditary countries 
is complete; beyond the bounds of theſe it is almoſt nothing; and fo per- 
manent are feudal principles, that although the fcudal ſyſtem be overturned 
in almoſt every particular ſtate in Germany, and although the greater part 
of its princes have become abſolute, the origiual feudal conſtitution of the 


empire ſtill remains, and ideas peculiar to that form of government direct all 


its operations, and determine the rights of all its princes. Our obſervations 
with regard to the limited juriſdiction of kings under the feudal governments, 
are greatly illuſtrated by what happened in France. The feebleneſs and do- 
tage of the deſcendants of Charlemaigne encouraged the peers to uſurp an in- 
dependent juriſdiction. Nothing remained in the hands of the crown; all 


was ſeized by them. When Hugh Capet aſcended the throne, A. D. 987, 


he kept poſſeſſion of his private patrimony the Conte of Paris; and all the 
juriſdiction which the kings his ſucceſſors exerciſed for ſome time, was within 
its territories, 'There were only four towns in France where he could efta- 
bliſh Grands Baillis, or royal judges ; all the other lands, towns, and bail- 
lages belonged to the nobles. The methods to which the French Monarchs 
had recourſe for extending their juriſdiction were exactly ſimilar to thoſe em- 
ployed by our princes. Henault's Abregé, p. 617, &c.. De VEfprit des 


Loix, liv, 30, ch. 20, &c. 
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No prince was ever more indebted to his nobles than Ro- 
bert Bruce. Their valour conquered the kingdom, and 


WAALS placed him on the throne. His gratitude and generoſity be- 


Robert 
Bruce. 


David II. 


Robert II. 


Robert III. 


James I. 


ries o 


ſtowed on them the lands of the vanquiſhed. Property has 
ſeldom undergone greater or more ſudden revolutions, than 
thoſe to which it was ſubject at that time in Scotland. Ed- 
ward I. having forſeited the eſtates of moſt of the ancient 
Scottiſh barons, granted them to his . Engliſh ſubjects. 
Theſe were expelled by the Scots, and their lands feized by 
new maſters. Amidit ſuch rapid changes, confuſion was 
unavoidable ; and many poſſeſſed their lands by titles ex- 
tremely defective. During one of thoſe truces between the 


two nations, occaſioned rather by their being weary of war 


than deſirous of peace, Robert formed a fcheme for check- 
ing the growing power and wealth of the nobles. He ſum- 
moned them to appear, and to ſhew by what right they held 
their lands. They aſſembled accordingly, and the queſtion 
being put, they ſtarted up at once, and drew their ſwords, 
6 By theſe, ſaid they, we acquired our lands, and with thefe 
we will defend them.” The king, intimidated by their 
boldneſs, prudently dropped the project. But ſo deeply did 
they reſent this attack upon their order, that, notwithſtand- 
ing Robert's popular and ſplendid virtues, it occaſioned a 
dangerous conſpiracy againſt his life. 
Davip his ſon, at firſt an exile in France, afterwards a 
priſoner in England, and involved in continual war with 
Edward III. had not leiſure to attend to the internal police 


of his kingdom, or to think of retrenching the privileges of 
the nobility. | 


Our hiſtorians have been more careful to relate the mili- 
tary than the civil tranſactions of the reign of Robert II. 
Skirmiſhes and inroads of little conſequence they deſcribe 
minutely ; but with regard to every thing that happened 
during ſeveral years of tranquillity, they are altogether 
filent. 1 

TIE feeble adminiſtration of Robert III. muſt likewiſe be 
paſſed over ſlightly. A prince of a mean genius, and of a 
frail and fickly conſtitution, was not a fit perſon to enter 


the liſts with active and martial barons, or to attempt wreſt- 
ing from them any of their rights. 


TRE civil tranſactions in Scotland are better known ſince 

the 1. of the reign of James I. and a complete ſe- 

our laws ſupplies the defects of our hiſtorians. 

The Engliſh made ſome amends for their injuſtice in de- 

taining that prince a priſoner, by their generous care of his 

education. During his long refidence in England he had an 
1 Es opportunity 
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opportunity of obſerving the feudal ſyſtem in'a more ad- B 0 o K 


vanced ſtate, and refined from many of the imperfections 


> 


1. 


which till adhered to it in his own kingdom. He ſaw their 


nobles great, but not independent ; a king powerful, though 


far from abſolute : he ſaw a regular adminiſtration of go- 
vernment; wiſe laws enacted; and a nation flouriſhing and 


happy, becauſe all ranks of men were accuſtomed to obey 
them. Full of theſe ideas, he returned into his native 
country, which preſented to him a very different ſcene. 
The royal authority, never great, was now contemptible, 
by having been ſo long delegated to regents. The ancient 
patrimony and revenues of the crown were almoſt totally 
alienated. During his long abſence the name of king was 
little known, and leſs regarded. The licence of many years 
had rendered the nobles independent. Univerſal anarchy 
prevailed. The weak were expoſed to the rapine and op- 
preſſion of the ſtrong. In every corner ſome barbarous 
chieftain ruled at pleaſure, and neither feared the king nor 
pitied the people 3. E | 

JAaMEs was too wiſe a printe to employ open ſorce to cor- 
rect ſuch inveterate evils. Neither the men ner the times 
would have borne it. He applied the gentler and leſs offen- 
| five remedy of laws and ſtatutes. In a parliament held im- 
mediately after his return, he gained the confidence of his 
people, by many wiſe laws, tending viſibly to re-eſtabliſh 
order, tranquillity, and juſtice in the kingdom. Rut, at the 
fame time that he endeavoured to ſecure theſe bleſſings to 
his ſubjeCts, he diſcovered his intention to recover thoſe poſ- 
feſſions of which the crown had been unjuſtly bereaved 3 
and for that purpoſe obtained an a&, by which he was 
impowered to ſummon ſuch as had obtained crown lands 
during the three laſt reigns, to produce the rights by which 
they held them". As this ſtatute threatened the property 
of the nobles, another which paſſed in a ſubſequent par- 
lament aimed a dreadful blow at their power. By it the 


leagues and combinations which we have already deſcribed, 


and which rendered the nobles ſo formidable to the crown, 
were declared unlawful*. Encouraged by his ſucceſs in the 


beginning of his enterpriſe, James's next ſtep was ſtill bolder 


and more deciſive. During the fitting of parhament he 
| q ny ſeized, 


A cotemporary monkiſh writer deſcribes theſe calamitics very feelingly, 
in his rude Latin: In diebus illis, non erat lex in Scotia, ſed quilibet poten- 
tiorum juniorem oppreſſit; et totum regnum fuit unum latrocinium; homi- 
eidia, deprædationes, incegdia, et cztera maleficia remanſerunt impunita; et 
juſtitia relegata extra terminos regni exulavit. Chartular. Morav. apud Innes 
Eſſay, vol. i. p. 272. | 8 

* Act 9. P. 1424. Act. 30. P. 1424. 
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Book ſeized, at once, his couſin Murdo duke of Albany, and his. 
1. - ſons; the earls of Douglas, Lennox, Angus, March, and 
WAY above twenty other peers and barons of prime rank. To 
all of them, however, he was immediately reconciled, ex- 
cept to Albany and his ſons, and Lennox. Theſe were tried 
by their peers, and condemned; for what crime is now 
unknown. Their execution ſtruck the whole order with 
terror, and their forfeiture added vaſt poſſeſſions to the: 
crown. He ſeized, likewiſe, the earldoms of Buchan and 
Strathern, upon different pretexts; and that of Mar fell to 
him by inheritance. The patience and inactivity of the 
nobles, while the king was proceeding ſo rapidly towards 
aggrandizing the crown, are amazing. 'The only obſtruc- 
tion he met with was from a flight inſurrection headed by. 
the duke of Albany's youngeſt fon, and that was eaſily ſup- 
preſſed. The ſplendour and preſence of a king, to which 
the great men had been long unaccuſtomed, inſpired reve- 
rence: James was a prince of great abilities, and conducted 
his operations with much prudence. He was in friendſhip 
with England, and cloſely allied with the French king: 
he was adored by the people, who enjoyed unuſual fecurity 
and happineſs under his adminiſtration : and all his acqui- 
ſitions, however fatal to the body of the nobles, had been 
3 by attacks upon individuals; were obtained by deci- 
ſions of law; and being founded on circumſtances peculiar 
to the perſons who ſuffered, might excite murmurs and ap- 
prehenſions, but afforded no colourable pretext for a general 
rebellion. . It was not ſo with the next attempt which the 
king made. Encouraged by the facility with which he had 
hitherto advanced, he ventured upon a meaſure that writated 
the whole body of the nobility, and which the events 
ſhew either to have been entered into with too much pre- 
cipitancy, or to have been carried on with tov much vio- 
lence. The father of George Dunbar earl of March had 
taken arms againſt Robert III. the king's father; but that 
crime had been pardoned, and his lands reſtored by 
Robert duke of Albany. James, on pretext that the re- 
gent had exceeded his power, and that it was the preroga- 
tive of the king alone to pardon treaſon, or to alienate lands 
annexed to the crown, obtained a ſentence, declaring the - 
pardon to be void, and depriving Dunbar of the earl- 
dom. Many of the great men held lands by no other right 
than what they derived from grants of the two dukes of 
Albany. Such a deciſion, though they had reaſon to expect 
it in conſequence of the ſtatute which the king had obtained, 
occaſioned a general alarm. Though Dunbar was, at prevent 
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the only ſufferer, the precedent might be extended, and Book 


their titles to poſſeſſions which they conſidered as the re- 


wards of their valour, might be ſubjected to the review of 


courts of law, whoſe forms of proceeding, and juriſdiction, 


were in a martial age little known, and extremely odious. 


. 4 


I. 
WINS 


Terror and diſcontent ſpread faſt upon this diſcovery of the 


king's intention; the common danger called on the whole 
order to unite, and to make one bold ſtand, before they were 


ſtripped ſucceſſively of their acquiſitions, and reduced to a 
ſtate of poverty and infignificance. The prevalence of theſe 


ſentiments among the nobles encouraged a few deſperate 
men, the friends or followers of thoſe who had been the 
chief ſufferers under the king's adminiſtration, to form a 


conſpiracy againſt his life. The firſt uncertain intelligence 


of this was brought him, while he lay in his camp before 
Roxburgh caſtle. He durſt not confide in nobles, to whom 


he had given ſo many cauſes of diſguſt, but inſtantly dif- 


miſſed them and their vaſſals, and, retiring to a monaſtery 
near Perth, was ſoon after murdered there in the moſt cruel 
manner. All our hiſtorians mention with aſtoniſhment this 
circumſtance, of the king's diſbanding his army at a time 
when it was ſo neceſſary for his preſervation. A king, 
ſay they, ſurrounded with his barons, is ſecure from ſe- 
cret treaſon, and may defy open rebellion. But thoſe very 
barons were the perſons whom he chiefly dreaded ; and it 
18 evident from this review of his adminiſtration, that he had 
cm reaſon to apprehend danger, than to expect defence, 
rom their hands. It was the misfortune of James, that 
his maxims and manners were - too refined for the age in 
which he lived. Happy! had he reigned in a kingdom more 
civilized ; his love of peace, of juſtice, and of elegance, 
would have rendered his ſchemes ſucceſsful; and inſtead of 
periſhing becauſe he had attempted too much, a grateful 


people would have applauded and ſeconded his efforts to 


reform and improve them. 1 ; 
CRICHTON, the moſt able man of thoſe who had the 
direction of affairs during the minority of James II. had 


been the miniſter of James I. and well acquainted with his 


reſolution of humbling the nobility. He did not relinquiſh 
the deſign, and he endeavoured to inſpire his pupil with the 


ſame ſentiments. But what James had attempted to effect 
ſlowly, and by legal means, his ſon and Crichton purſued 


with the impetuoſity natural to Scotſmen, and with the 
fierceneſs peculiar to that age. William the fixth earl of 
Douglas was the firſt victim to their barbarous policy. That 
young nobleman (as we have already obſerved), ung 

the 
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the authority of an infant prince, almoſt openly renounced 
his allegiance, and aſpired to independence. Crichton, too 
high ſpirited to bear ſuch an inſult, but too weak to curb 

or to dais to juſtice ſo powerful an offender, decoyed him 
by many promiſes to an interview in the caſtle of Edin- 


burgh, and, notwithſtanding theſe, murdered both him and 


his brother. Crichton, however, gained little by this act of 
treachery, which rendered him univerſally odious. William 
the eighth earl of Douglas was no leſs powerful, and no leſs 
formidable to the crown. By forming the league which we 
already mentioned with the earl of Crawford and other 
barons, he had united againſt his ſovereign almoſt one half 


of his kingdom. But his credulity led him into the ſame 


fnare which had been fatal to the former earl. Relying on 
the king's promiſes, who had now attained to the years of 
manhood, and having obtained a ſafe- conduct under the great 
ſeal, he ventured to meet him in Stirling caſtle. James 
urged him to diſſolve that dangerous confederacy into 
which he had entered; the earl obſtinately refuſed ; “ if 
you will not;” ſaid that enraged monarch, drawing his dag- 
ger, “ this ſhall;“ and ſtabbed him to the heart. An action 
fo unworthy of a king filled the nation with aſtoniſhment 
and with horror. The earl's vaſſals ran to arms with the 
utmoſt fury, and dragging the ſafe- conduct, which the king 


had granted and violated, at a horſe's tail, they marched to- 


wards Stirling, burnt the town, and threatened to beſiege 
the caſtle. An accommodation, however, enſued ; on what 
terms is not known. But the king's jealouſy, and the new 
earl's power and reſentment, prevented it from being of long 
continuance. Both took the field at the head of their armies, 
and met near Abercorn. That of the earl, compoſed chiefly 
of borderers, was far ſuperior to the king's both in number 
and in valour; and a fingle battle muſt, in all probability, 
have decided whether the houſe of Stuart or of Douglas 


was henceforth to poſſeſs the throne of Scotland. But, 


while his troops impatiently expected the ſignal to engage, 
the carl ordered them to retire to their camp; and Sir James 
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ſuch an example of unſucceſsful ambition filled the nobles,” B O O K 


ſecured the king, for ſome time, from oppoſition ; and the 


James did not ſuffer this favourable interval to paſs unim- 
proved ; he procured the conſent of parliament-to laws more 
advantageous to the prerogative, and more ſubverſive of the 
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royal authority remained uncontrolled and almoſt abſolute. www 


privileges of the ariſtocracy, than were ever obtained by any 


former or ſubſequent monarch of Scotland. + - 7 
By one of theſe, not only all the vaſt poſſeſſions of the 


earl of Douglas were annexed to the crown; but all prior 


and future alienations of crown lands were declared to*be 
void, and the king was impowered to ſeize them at plea- 


| ſure, without any proceſs or form of law, and oblige the 


poſſeſſors to refund whatever they had received from them. 


A dreadful inſtrument of oppreſſion in the hands of a prince 


ANOTHER law prohibited the wardenſhip. of the marches 


to be granted hereditarily ; reſtrained, in feveral- mitances, | 


the juriſdiction of that office ; and extended the authority 
of the king's courts *. „ e 

By a third, it was enacted that no Regality, or excluſive 
right of adminiſtering juſtice within a man's own lands, 
ſhould be granted in time to come, without the conſent of 


prohibition. , Thoſe nobles who already poſſeſſed that great 
prog would naturally be ſolicitous to prevent it from 


coming common, by being beſtowed on many. Thoſe 
who had not themſelves attained it, would envy: others the 
_ acquiſition of fuch a flattering diſtinction, and both would 


concur in rejecting the claims of new pretenders. = 
Br a fourth act, all new grants of hereditary offices were 


prohibited, and thoſe obtained ſince the death of the laſt 


ach of theſe ſtatutes undermined ſome of the great 
pillars on which the power of the ariſtocracy reſted. - Dur- 
ing the remainder of his reign, this prince-purſued the plan 
which he had begun with the utmoſt vigour; and had not 


a ſudden death, occaſioned by the ſplinter. of a cannon which 


burſt near him at the fiege of Roxburgh, prevented his pro- 


. 


parliament *; a condition which implied almoſt an expreſs 


greſs, he wanted neither genius nor courage to perfect it: 


and Scotland might, in all probability, have been the firſt 


kingdom in Europe which would have ſeen the fubverfion 
Jauxs III. diſcovered no lefs eagerneſs than his father or Janes III. 


grandfather to W IE | but far inferior to 


W either 


+ AQar. P. 1455. * Ibid. Act 42. bid. A8 43. AR 44- 
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' BOOK either of them in abilities and addreſs, he adopted a plan 
1. extremely impolitic, and his reign was diſaſtrous, as well as 
his end tragical. Under the feudal government, the nobles 
were not only the king's miniſters, and poſſeſſed of all the 
great offices of power or of truſt; they were likewiſe his 
companions and favourites, and hardly any but them ap- 
roached his perſon, or were entitled to his regard. But 
ames, who both feared and hated his nobles, kept them at 
an unuſual diſtance, and beſtowed every mark of confidence 
and affection upon a few mean perſons, of profeſſions ſo 
diſhonourable as ought to have rendered them unworthy of 
his preſence. Shut up with theſe in his caſtle of Stirling, 
he ſeldom appeared in public, and amuſed himſelf in archi- 
tecture, muſic, and other arts which were then little eſteem- 
ed. The nobles beheld the power and favour of theſe 
minions with indignation. Even the ſanguinary meaſures 
of his father provoked them leſs than his neglect. Indi- 
viduals alone ſuffered by the former; by the latter, every 
man thought himſelf injured, becauſe all were contemned. 
Their diſcontent was much heightened by the king's recal- 
ling all rights to crown lands, hereditary offices, regalities, 
and every other conceſſion which was detrimental to his 
prerogative, and which had been extorted during his mi- 
nority. Combinations among themſelves, ſecret intrigues 
with England, and all the uſual preparatives for civil war, 
were the effects of their reſentment. Alexander duke of 
Albany, and John earl of Mar, the king's brothers, two 
young men of turbulent and ambitious ſpirits, and incenſed 
againſt James, who treated them with the ſame coldneſs as 
he did the other great men, entered deeply into all their 
-  Cabals. The king detected their deſigns before they were 
ripe for execution, and, ſeizing his two brothers, commit- 
ted the duke of Albany to Edinburgh caſtle. The earl of 
Mar having reyſonſtrated with too much boldneſs againſt 
the king's conduct, was murdered, if we may believe our 
hiſtorians, by his command. Albany, apprehenſive of the 
ſame. fate, made his eſcape out of the caſtle, and fled into 
France. Concern for the king's honour, or indignation 
at his meaſures, were perhaps the motives which firſt in- 
duced him to join the malecontents. But James's attach- 
ment to favourites rendering him er ery day more odious to 
the nobles, the proſpect of the advantages which might be 
derived from their general diſaffection, added to the reſent- 
ment which he felt on account of his brother's death and his 
- . own 1nyuries, ſoon inſpired Albany with more ambitious and 
criminal thoughts. He concluded a treaty with Edward * 
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of England, in which he aſſumed the name of Alexander nx --. 
king of Scots; and in return for the aſſiſtance which was 1. 
promiſed him towards dethroning his brother, he hound 
himſelf, as ſoon as he was put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, 
to ſwear fealty and do homage to the Engliſh monarch, 
to renounce the ancient alliance with France, to contract a 
new one with England, and to ſurrender ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
caſtles and moſt valuable counties in Scotland *. That aid, 
which the duke ſo baſely purchaſed at the price of his own 
honour. and the independence of his country, was punc- 
tually granted him, and the duke of Glouceſter with a 
powerful army conducted him* towards Scotland. The 
danger of a foreign invaſion obliged James to implore the 
aſſiſtance of thoſe nobles whom he had ſo long treated with 
contempt. Some of them were in cloſe confederacy with 
the duke of Albany, and approved of all his pretenſions. 
Others were impatient for any event which would reſtore 
their order to its ancient pre-eminenee. They ſeemed, 
however, to enter with zeal into the meaſures of their ſo- 
vereign for the defence of the kingdom againſt its invaders?, 
and took the field at the head of a powerful army of their 
followers, but with a ſtronger. diſpoſition to redreſs their 
own grievances than to annoy the enemy; and with a fixed 
_ reſolution of puniſhing thoſe minions whoſe inſolence they 
could no longer tolerate. This reſolution they executed in 
the camp near Lauder, with a military diſpatch. and rigour. 
Having previouſly. concerted their plan, the earls of Angus, 
Huntly, Lennox, followed by almoſt all the barons of chief 
note in the army, forcibly entered the apartment” of. their 
ſovereign, ſeized all his favourites except one Ramſay, 
whom they could not tear from the king, in whoſe arms he 
took ſhelter, and, without any form of trial, hanged them 
inſtantly over a bridge. Among the moſt remarkable of 
thoſe who had engroſſed the king's affection, were Cochran 
a maſon, Hommil a taylor, Leonard a | ſmith, Rogers a 
muſician, and Torfifan a fencing- maſter. So deſpicable a 
retinue diſcoyers the capriciouſneſs of James's character, 
.and accounts for the indignation of the nobles, when they 
beheld the favour due to them, beſtowed.on ſuch unworthy 
objects. _ TBE TOES | CO EI OY 
JaMEs had no reaſon to confide in an army ſo little under 
his command, and, diſmiſſing it, ſhut himſelf up in the 
caſtle. of Edinburgh. After variaus intrigues; ' Albany's 
lands and honours were at length reſtored to him, and he 
| e 0 ſeemed 


Abere. Mart. Atch. v. ii. p. 443. * Black AQs, fol. 65. 
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v Oo & ſeemed even to have regained his brother's favour by ſome 


1. important ſervices. But their friendſhip was not of long 


WI duration. James abandoned himſelf once more to the 


guidance of favourites; and the fate of thoſe who had ſuf- 
fered at Lauder did not deter others from courting that dan- 
gerous pre-eminence. Albany, on pretext that an attempt 
had been made to take away his life by poiſon, fled from 
court, and, retiring to his caſtle of Dunbar, drew thither a 
greater number of barons than attended on the king himſelf. 
At the ſame time he renewed his former confederacy with 
Edward; the earl of Angus openly negociated that infa- 
mous treaty; other barons were ready to concur with it; 
and if the ſudden death of Edward had not prevented 
Albany's receiving any aid fron England, the crown of 
Scotland would probably have been the reward of this un- 
worthy combination with the enemies of his country. But, 
Inſtead of any hopes of reigning in Scotland, he found, upon 
the death of Edward, that he could not refide there in ſafety ; 
 _ and, flying firſt to England and then to France, he ſeems 
from that time to have taken no part in the affairs of his 
native country. Emboldened by his retreat, the king and 
his miniſters multiplied the inſults which they offered to the 
nobility. A ſtanding guard, a thing unknown under the 
feudal governments, and inconſiſtent with the famiharity 
and confidence with which monarchs then lived amidſt their 
nobles, was raiſed for the king's defence, and the command 
of it given to Ramſay, lately created earl of Bothwell, the 
ſame perſon who had fo narrowly eſcaped when his com- 
panions were put to death at Lauder. As if this precaution 
had not been ſufficient, a proclamation was iflued, forbid- 
ding any perſon to appear in arms within the precincts of 
the court®; which, at a time when no man of rank left his 
. own houſe without a numerous retinue of armed followers, 
was, in effect, debarring the nobles from all accefs to the 
king. James at the fame time became fonder of retirement 
than ever, and, ſunk in indolenee or fuperſtition, or atten- 
tive only to amuſements, devolved his whole authority upon 
his favourites. So many injuries provoked the moſt conſider- 
able nobles to take arms, and having perſuaded or obliged 
the duke of Rotheſay, the king's eldeſt ſon, a youth of fifteen, 
to ſet himſelf. at their head, they openly declared their in- 
tention of depriving James of a crown of which he had diſ- 
covered himſelf to be ſo unworthy. Rouſed by this danger, 
the king quitted his retirement, took the field, and encoun- 
: | 8 tered 
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> Fercerius, 398. 
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tered them near Bannockburn 3 but the valour of the Bor- Bo ox 
derers, of whom the army of the malecontents was chiefly 1. 
compoſed, . ſoon put his troops to flight, and he himſelf ww 


was ſlain in the purſuit. Suſpicion, indolence, immoderate 
attachment to favourites, and all the vices of a feeble nund, 
are viſible in his whole conduct; but the character of a 
cruel and unrelenting tyrant ſeems to be unjuſtly athxed to 
him by our hiſtorians. His neglect of the nobles irritated, 
but did not weaken them; and their diſcontent, the immo- 
derate ambition of his two brothers, and their unnatural 
confederacies with England, were ſufficient to have diſturbed 
a more vigorous adminiſtration, and to have rendered a 
prince of ſuperior talents unhappy. x | . 

Tux indignation which many .perſons of rank ex- 
preſſed againſt the conduct of the conſpirators, together 
with the terror of the ſentence of excommunication Which 
the pope pronounced againſt them, obliged them to uſe their 
victory with great moderation and humanity. Being con- 
ſcious how deteſtable the crime of imbruing their hands in 
the blood of their ſovereign appeared, they endeavoured to 
regain the good opinion of their countrymen, and to atone 
for the treatment of the father, by their loyalty and duty 
towards the ſon. They placed him inſtantly on the throne, 
and the whole kingdom ſoon united in acknowledging his 
authority. | Eee Ws 


Jauxs IV. was naturally generous and brave; he felt, in James IV. 


an high degree, all the paſſions which animate a young and 
noble mind. He loved magnificence, he delighted in war, 
and was eager to obtain fame. During his reign the an- 
cient and hereditary enmity between the king and nobles 
ſeems almoſt entirely to have ceaſed. * He envied not their 
ſplendor, becauſe it contributed to the ornament of his 
court; nor did he dread their power, which he confidered as 
the ſecurity of his. kingdom, not as an object of terror to 
himſelf. This confidence on his part met with the proper 
return of duty and affection on theirs ; and, in his war with 
England, he experienced how much a king beloved by his 
nobles is able to perform. Though the ardour of his courage 
and the ſpirit of chivalry, rather than the proſpect of any 
national advantage, were the motives of that expedition, 
ſuch was the zeal of his ſubjects for the king's glory, that 
he was followed by as gallant an army as ever any of his 
anceſtors had led upon Engliſh ground. But though James 
himſelf formed no ſcheme dangerous or detrimental to the 
ariſtocracy, his reign was diſtinguiſhed by an event extremely 
fatal to it; and one accidental blow humbled it more than 

| 8 OY all 
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all the premeditated attacks of preceding kings. In the 


raſh and unfortunate battle of Flowden, a brave nobility 


choſe rather to die than to deſert their ſovereign. Twelve 


earls, thirteen lords, five eldeſt ſons of noblemen, and an 
incredible number of barons, fell with the king ©. The 

whole body of the nobles long and ſenſibly felt this diſaſter ; 
and if a-prince of full age had ther: aſcended the throne, 
their conſternation and feebleneſs would have afforded him 


advantages which no former monarch ever poſſeſſed. 


Bor James V. who ſucceeded his father, was an infant 


of a year old; and though the office of regent was conferred. 


upon his couſin the duke of Albany, a man of genius and 


- enterpriſe, a native of France, and accuſtomed to a govern» 


ment where the power of the king was already great; though 
he made many bold attempts to extend the royal authority; 


though he put to death lord Home, and baniſhed the earl of 


Angus, the two noblemen of greateſt influence'in the king- 
dom, the ariſtocracy loſt no ground under his adminiſtration. 


A ſtranger to the manners, the laws, and the language of 


the people whom he was called to rule, he acted, on ſome 
occaſions, rather like a viceroy of the French king, than the 
governor of Scotland ; but the nobles aſſerted their own 
privileges, and contended for the intereſt of their country 
with a boldneſs which convinced him of their indepen- 
dence, and of. the impotence of his own authority. After 
ſeveral unſucceſsful ſtruggles, he voluntarily retired to 
France; and the king being then in his thizteenth year, the 
nobles agreed that he ſhould aſſume the government, and that 


eight | perſons: ſhould be appointed to attend him by turns, 


and to adviſe and aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration of public 


affairs. The earl of Angus, who was one of that number, 


did not long remain ſatisfied with ſuch divided power. He 
gained ſome of his colleagues, removed others, and inti- 
midated the reſt. When the term of his attendance expired, 
he ſtill retained authority, to which all were obliged to 
ſubmit, becauſe none of them was in a condition to diſpute 
it. The affection of the young king was the only thing 
wanting, to fix and perpetuate his power. But an active 
and high-ſpirit prince ſubmitted, - with great impatience, 


to the reſtraint in which he was kept. It ill ſuited his years, 


or diſpoſition, to be confined as a priſoner within his own 
palace; to be treated with no reſpect, and to be deprived of 
all power. He could not, on ſome occaſions, conceal his 
reſentment and indignation, Angus foreſaw that he meh | 

i much 
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much to dread from theſe ; and as he could not gain the BOOK 


king's heart, he reſolved to make ſure of his perſon. James 


was - continually ſurrounded by the earl's ſpies and confi- wwway 


dents; many eyes watched all his motions, and obferved 
every ſtep he took. But the king's eagerneſs to obtain li- 
berty eluded all their vigilance. He eſcaped from Falkland 
and fled to the caſtle of Stirling, the reſidence of the queen 
his mother, and the only place of ſtrength in the kingdom 
which was not in the hand of the Douglaſes. The nobles, 
of whom ſome were influenced by their hatred to Angus, 
and others by the reſpect for the king, crowded to Stirling, 
and his court was ſoon filled with perſons of the greateſt 
diſtinction. The earl, though aſtoniſhed at this unexpected 
revolution, reſolved at firſt to make one bold puſh 'for re- 
covering his authority, by marching to Stirling at the head 
of his followers ; but he wanted either courage or ſtrength 
to execute this reſolution.” In a parliament held ſoon after, 
he and his adherents were attainted, and after eſcaping from 
many dangers, and enduring much miſery, he was at length 
obliged to fly into England for refuge. OE 
James had now nat only the name, but, though extremely 
young, the full authority of a king. He was inferior to no 
prince of that age in gracefulneſs of perſon or in vigour of 
mind. His underſtanding was good, and his heart warm; 
the former capable of great improvement, and the latter 
ſuſceptible of the beſt impreſſions. - But, according to the 
uſual fate of princes who are called to the throne in their 
infancy, his education had been neglected. His private 
preceptors were more ready to flatter than to inſtruct him, 
It was the intereſt of thoſe who governed the kingdom, 
to prevent him from knowing too much. - 'The earl of 
Angus, in order to divert him from buſineſs, gave him an 
early taſte for ſuch pleaſures as afterwards occupied and 
22 him more than became a king. Accordingly we 
diſcover in James all the features of a great but uncultivated 
ſpirit. On the one hand, violent paſſions, implacable re- 
ſentment, an immoderate deſire of power, and the utmoſt 
rage at diſappointment. On the other, love to his people, 
zeal for the puniſhment of private oppreſſors, confidence in 
his favourites, and the moſt engaging openneſs and affability 
of behaviour, SENS 3 3 
Wu ær he himſelf had ſuffered from the exorbitant power 
of the nobles, led him early to imitate his predeceſſors in 
their attempts to humble them. The plan he formed for 
that purpoſe was more profound, more ſyſtematic, and pur- 
Tied with greater conſtancy and ſtęadineſs, than that of * 
8 


̃ BOOK his anceſtors „and the influence of the events in his reign 


«Ava explain his conduct at greater length, and to enter into a 
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upon thoſe of the ſubſequent period render it neceſſary to 


more minute detail of his actions. He had penetration 
enough to diſcover thoſe defects in the ſchemes adopted by 
former kings, which occaſioned. their miſcarriage. The 
example of James I. had taught him, that wife laws operate 
flowly.on a rude people, and that the fierce ſpirit of the feu- "8 
dal nohles was not to be ſubdued. by theſe. alone. The 
effects of the violent meaſures. of James II. convinced him, . 
that the oppreſſion of one great family is apt either to excite 
the ſuſpicion and reſentment of the other nohles, or to en- 
* rich with its ſpoils ſome new family, which would ſoon 
adopt the ſame ſentiments, and become equally formidable 
to the crown. He ſaw, from the fatal end of James III. 
that neglect was ſtill more intolerable to the nobles than op- 
preſſion, and that the miniſtry of new men and favourites 
was both diſhonourable and dangerous to a prince. At the 
ſame time he felt that the authority of the crown was not 
ſufficient to counterbalance the power of the ariſtocracy, and 
that without ſome new acceſſion of ſtrength he could expect 
no better ſucceſs in the ſtruggle than his anceſtors. In this 
extremity he applied himſelf to the clergy, hoping that they 
would both reliſh his plan, and concur, with all their in- 
fluence, in enabling him to put it in execution. Under the 
_ feudal government the church, being reckoned a third eſtate, 
had its repreſentatives in parliament ; the number of. theſe 
was. confiderable;: and they poſſeſſed great influence in that 
aſſembly. The ſuperſtition of former kings, and the zeal 
of many ages of ignorance, had beſtowed on eccleſiaſtics a 
ee eee the national wealth; and the autho- 
'Tity which they acquired by the reverence of the people, 
was ſuperior even: to that which they derived from their 
Tiches. This powerful body, however, depended entirely 
on the crown. The popes, . notwithſtanding their. atten- 
tion to extend their- uſurpations, had neglected Scotland as a 
diſtant and poor kingdom; and permitted its kings to exerciſe 
powers which they. diſputed with more conſiderable princes. 
The Scottiſh monarchs had the ſole right of nomination to 
_vatant..biſhoprics and abbeys d; and: James naturally con- 
cluded, thatmen who. expected prefexment from his favour, 
would be willing to merit it, by promoting his deſigns, 
Happily for him, the nobles had not yet recovered the blow | 
which fell on their order at Flowden, and if. we may judge 
out | N Bs. (by either 
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either from their conduct, or from the character given of 
them by Sir Ralph Sadler, the Engliſh-envoy in Scotland, 
they were men of little genius, of no experience in buſineſs, 
and incapable of acting either with unanimity, or with vi- 
gour. Many of the clergy, on the other hand, were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their great abilities, and no leſs by their ambi- 
tion. Various cauſes of diſguſt had ariſen between them 
and the nobles, who defpifed their character, and envied 


their power or their wealth. By acting in concert with the 


king, they not only would gratify him, but avenge them- 
ſelves, and hoped to aggrandize their own order, by de- 
preſſing thoſe who were their ſole rivals. Secure of fo pow- 
erful a concurrence, James ventured to proceed with greater 
boldneſs. In the firſt heat of reſentment, he had driven 
the ear} of Angus out of the kingdom; and, ſenſible" that 
a perſon ſa far ſuperior to the other nobles in abilities, 
might create many obſtacles which would retard or render 
ineffectual all its ſchemes, he ſolemnly ſwore, that he would 


ar 
BOOT 


1. 


never permit him to return into Scotland; and, notwithſtand- 


ing the repeated ſolicitations of the king of England, he ad- 
hered to his vow with unrelenting obſtinacy. He then pro- 
cceded to repair the fortifications of Edinburgh, Stirling, and 


other caſtles, and to fill his magazines with arms and ammu- 


nition. Having taken theſe precautions by way of defence, he 
began to treat the nobility with the utmoſt coldneſs and re- 
ſerve. Thoſe offices, which they were apt, from long poſſeſ- 


ſion, to conſider as appropriated to their order, were now 


beſtowed on eccleſiaſtics, who alone poſſeſſed the king's ear, 


and, together with a few gentlemen of inferior rank, to whom 


he had communicated his ſchemes, were intruſted with the 
management of all public affairs. Theſe miniſters were 
choſen with judgment; and cardinal Beatoun, who ſoon 
became the moſt eminent among them, was a man of ſuperior 


genius. They ſerved the king with fidelity, they carried on 


his meaſures with vigour, with reputation, and with ſucceſs. 
James no longer concealed his diſtruſt of the nobles, and 

ſuffered no opportunity of mortifying them to eſcape. Slight 
offences were aggravated into real crimes, and puniſhed with 
ſeverity. Every accuſation againſt perſons of rank Was 
heard with pleaſure, every appearance 'of guilt was exa- 
mined with rigour, and every trial proved fatal to thoſe wha 
were accuſed : The baniſhing Hepburn earl of Bothwell for 


reaſons extremely frivolous, beheading the eldeſt ſon of lord 


Forbes without ſufficient evidence of his guilt, and the con- 
demning lady Glamis, a fiſter of the earl of Angus, to 


be burnt for the crime of witchcraft, of which even that 


credulous 


bh. | HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. , 


n O o k credulous age believed her innocent, are monuments both. of 
1. the king's hatred of the nobility, of the ſeverity of his 

WY government, and of the ſtretches he made towards abſolute 
power. By theſe acts of authority, he tried the ſpirit of the 
nobles, and how much they were willing to bear. Their 
patience increaſed his contempt for them, and added to the 
ardour and boldneſs with which he purſued his plan. Mean- 
while they obſerved the tendency of his ſchemes with con- 
cern and with reſentment; but the king's ſagacity, the 
vigilance of his miniſters, and the want of a proper leader, 

made it dangerous to concert any meaſures for their defence, 
and impoſhble to act with becoming vigour. James and his 

_ counſellors, by a falfe ſtep which they took, preſented to 
them, at length, an advantage which they did not fail to 
improve. 7 8 5 5 

- MoTives, which are well known, had prompted 

Henry VIII. to diſclaim the pope's authority, and to 
ſeize the revenues of the regular clergy. His ſyſtem of 
reformation ſatisfied none of his ſubjects. Some were 
enraged becauſe he had proceeded ſo far, others murmured 
becauſe he proceeded no farther. By his imperious temper, 
and alternate perſecutions of the zealots for popery, and 
the converts to the proteſtant opinions, he was equally for- 

_ mitable to both. Henry was afraid that this general diſſatiſ- 
faction of his people might encourage his enemies, on the 
continent to invade his kingdom. He knew that both the 
pope and the emperor courted the friendfhip of the king of 
Scots, and endeavoured to engage him in an alliance again 
England. He reſolved, therefore, to diſappoint the effects 
of their negociations, by entering into a cloſer union with 

his nephew. In order to accompliſh this, he tranſmitted to 

James an elaborate memorial, repreſenting the numerous 
encroachments of the ſee of Rome upon the rights of fo- 
vereigns © ; and that he might induce him more certainly to 
adopt the ſame meaſures Dr aboliſhing papal ufurpation, 
which had. proved fo efhcacious in England, he ſent am- 
baſſadors into Scotland, to propoſe a perſonal interview with 
him at York. It was plainly James's intereſt to accept this 
invitation; the aſſiſtance of fo powerful an ally, the high 
honours which were promiſed him, and the liberal ſubſidies 
he might have obtained, would have added no little dignity 
to his domeſtic government, and muſt have greatly facilitated 

the execution of his favourite plan. On the other hand, a 

war with England, which he had reaſon to apprehend, if he 
| | . 
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rejected Henry's offers of friendſhip, was inconſiſtent with 
all his views. This would bring him to depend ou his barons; 


an army could not be raiſed without their aſſiſtance: to call 


nobles incenſed againſt their prince into the field, was to 


unite his enemies, to make them ſenſible of their own ſtrength, 


42 
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and to afford them an opportunity of revenging their wrongs. | 
ames, who was not ignorant that all theſe conſequences _ 


might follow a breach with England, liſtened at firſt to 
Henry's propoſal, and conſented to the interview at York. 
But the clergy dreaded an union, which mult have been eſta- 
bliſhed on the ruins of the church. Henry had taken great 
pains to infuſe into his nephew his own ſentiments concern- 
ing religion, and had frequently ſolicited him, by ambaſſadors, 
to renounce the uſurped dominion of the pope, which was 
no leſs diſhonourable to princes than grievous to their ſub- 


- jets. The clergy had hitherto, with great addreſs, diverted. 


the king from regarding theſe ſolicitations. - But, in an ami- 

cable conference, Henry expected, and they feared, that 
James would yield to his intreaties, or be convinced 
by his arguments. They knew that the revenues of 
the church were an alluring object to a prince who wanted 
money, and who loved it ; that the pride and ambition of 
eccleſtaſtics raiſed” the indignation of the nobles ; that their 
indecent lives gave offence to the people ; that the proteſtant 
opinions were ſpreading fait throughout the nation; and 
that an univerſal defection from the eſtabliſhed church would 
be the conſequence of giving the ſmalleſt degree of encou- 
ragement to theſe principles. For theſe reaſons, they em- 
ployed all their credit with the king, and had recourſe to 
every artifice and inſinuation, in order to divert him from 
a journey, which muſt have been ſo fatal to their intereſt. 
They endeavoured to infpire him with fear, by magnifying 
the danger to which he would expoſe his perſon, by ven- 
turing ſo far into England, without any ſecurity but the word 
of a prince, who having violated every thing venerable. and 


ſacred in religion, was no longer to be truſted ; and by way 


of compenſation for the ſums which he might have received 


from Henry, they offered an annual donative of fifty thouſand 
crowns 3 they promiſed to contribute liberally towards car- 
rying on a war with England; and flattered him with the 


proſpect of immenſe riches, ariſing from the forfeiture of 


PR who were to be tried and condemned as heretics. 
nfluenced by theſe conſiderations, James broke his agree- 
ment with Henry, who, in expectation of meeting him, had 
already come to Vork; and that haughty and impatient 
monarch reſented the affront by declaring war againſt Scot- 


land, 
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o Ok land. His army was foon ready to invade the kingdom. 


James was obliged to have recourſe to the nobles, for the 


| Av defence of his dominions. At his command, they aſſembled 


their followers ; but with the fame diſpoſitions which had 
animated their anceſtors in the reign of James III. and with 
a full reſolution of imitating their example, by puniſhing 
thoſe to whom they imputed: the grievances of which they 
had reaſon to complain; and if the king's miniſters had not 
been men of abilities, ſuperior to thoſe of James III. and 
of conſiderable intereſt even with their enemies, who could 
not agree among themſelves what victims to ſacrifice, the 
camp of Fala would have been as remarkable as that of 
Lauder, for the daring encroachments of the nobility on the 
prerogative of the prince. But though his miniſters were 
faved by this accident, the nobles had foon another oppor- 


tunity of diſcovering to the king their diſſatisfaction with 
his government, and their contempt of his authority. 


Scarcity of proviſions, and the rigour of the ſeaſon, having 


obliged the Engliſh army, which had invaded Scotland, to 


retire, James imagined that he could attack them, with great 
advantage, in their retreat ; but the principal barons, with 
an obſtinacy and diſdain which greatly aggravated their diſ- 
obedience, refuſed to advance a ſtep beyond the limits of 
their own country. Provoked by this inſult to himſelf, and 
fufpicious of a new conſpiracy againſt his miniſters, the 
king inſtantly diſbanded an army which paid fo little regard 
to his orders, and returned abruptly into the heart of the 


kingdom. 


AN ambitious and high-ſpirited prince could not brook 
ſuch a mortifying affront. His hopes of ſucceſs had been 
raſh, and his deſpair upon a diſappointment was excelhve. 


He felt himſelf engaged in an unneceſſary war with England, 


which, inſtead of yielding him the laurels and triumphs that 
he expeCted, had begun with ſuch circumſtances, as encourag- 
ed the inſolence of his ſubjects, and expoſed him to the ſcorn 
of his enemies. He ſaw how vain and ineffectual all his pro- 
jects to humble the nobles had been, and that, though in times 
of peace a prince may endeavour to depreſs them, they will 
riſe, during war, to their former importance and dignity. 
Impatience, reſentment, indignation, filled his boſom by turns. 
The violence of theſe paſſions altered his temper, and, per- 
haps, impaired his reaſon. He became penſive, fullen, and 
retired. He ſeemed, through the day, to be ſwallowed up 


in profound meditation, and, through the night, he was 
_ diſturbed with thoſe viſionary terrors which make impreffion 


upon a weak underſtanding only, or a diſordered fancy. In 
| Fe: order 
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order to revive the king's ſpirits, an inroad on the weſtern 
borders was concerted by his miniſters, who prevailed upon 


the barons in the neighbouring provinces to raiſe as many 


troops as were thought neceſſary, and to enter the enemy's 


country. But nothing could remove the king's averſion to 


his nobility, or diminiſh his jealouſy of their power. He 
would not even entruft them with the command of the forces 
which they had aſſembled; that was reſerved for Oliver 


Sinclair his favourite, who no ſooner appeared to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the dignity conferred upon him, than rage and 
| indignation occaſioned an univerſal mutiny in the army. 
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Five hundred Engliſn, who happened to be drawn up in 


fight, attacked the Scots in this diſorder. Hatred to the 


king, and contempt of their general, produced an effect to 


which there is no parallel in hiſtory. They overcame the fear 
of death and the love of liberty; and ten thouſand men fled 
before a number ſo far inferior, without ſtriking a ſingle blow. 
No man was deſirous of a victory, which would have been 
acceptable to the king, and to his favourite; few endeayour- 
ed to ſave themſelves by flight; the Engliſh had the choice 
of what priſoners they pleaſed to take; and almoſt every 
perſon of diſtinction, who was engaged in the expedition, 
remained in their hands f. This aſtoniſhing event was a 
new proof to the king of the general diſaffection of the 
nobility, and a new diſcovery of his own weakneſs and want 
of authority. Incapable of bearing thoſe repeated inſults, 
he found himſelf unable to revenge them. The deepeſt 
melancholy and deſpair ſucceeded to the furious tranſports 
'of rage, which the firſt account of the route of his army 


occaſioned. All the violent paſſions, which are the enemies- 


of life, preyed upon his mind, and waſted and conſumed a 
youthful and vigorous conſtitution. Some authors of that 
age impute his untimely death to poiſon; but the diſeaſes of 

e mind, when they rife to an E are often mortal; 
and the known effects of diſappointment, anger, and reſent- 
ment, upon a ſanguine and inpetuous temper, ſufficiently 


account for his unhappy fate. His death (ſays Drum 
mond) proveth his mind to have been raiſed to an high _ 


ſtrain, and above mediocrity; he could die, but could not 


digeſt a diſaſter.” Had James ſurvived this misfortune, one 
of two things muſt have happened: either the violence of 
his temper would have engaged him openly to attack the. 


nobles, 


According to an account of this event in the Hamilton Mss. about 
thirty were killed, above a thouſand were taken priſoners, and among them 


of the Engliſh prevented their taking more priſoners. 


a hundred and ſixty perſons of condition, Vol. ii. 286. The ſmall number 
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nobles, who would have found in Henry awilling and powerful 
rotector, and have derived the ſame aſſiſtance from him, 
which the malecontents in the ſueceeding reign did from his 


daughter Elizabeth; in that caſe, a dangerous civil war 


muſt have been the certain conſequence. Or, perhaps, ne- 
ceſſity might have obliged him to accept of Henry's offers, 
and be reconciled to his nobility. In that event the church 
would have fallen a ſacrifice to their union; a Reformation, 
upon Henry's plan, would have been eſtabliſhed by law; a 
great part of the temporalties of the church would have 
been ſeized; and the friendſhip of the king and barons 
would have been cemented by dividing its ſpoils. 

Sven were the efforts of our kings towards reducing the 


exorbitant power of the nobles. If they were not attended 


with ſucceſs, we muſt not for that reaſon conclude that they 
were not conducted with prudence. Every circumſtance 


ſeems to have combined againſt the crown. Accidental 


* 


The extra- 


events. concurred with political cauſes, in rendering the beſt 
concerted meaſures abortive. The aſſaſſination of one king, 
the ſudden death of another, and the fatal deſpair of a third, 


contributed no leſs than its own natural ſtrength, to preſerve 3. 


the ariſtocracy from ruin. 

AmiDsT, theſe. ſtruggles, the influence which our kings 
poſſeſſed in their parliaments, is a circumſtance ſeemingly 
inexplicable, and which merits particular attention. As 
theſe aſſemblies were compoſed chiefly of the nobles, they, 
we are apt to imagine, muſt have dictated all their deciſions; 
but, inſtead of this, every king found them obſequious to 


ordinary in- his will, and obtained ſuch laws as he deemed neceſſary for 


the Scotti 
kings in 


ONES — extending his authority. All things were conducted there 


with diſpatch and unanimity; and in none of our hiſtorians 


parliament. do we find an inſtance of any oppoſition formed againſt the 


The rea- 
ſons of it. 


court in parliament, or mention of any difficulty in carrying 
through the meaſures which were agrecable to the king.. In 


order to account for this ſingular fact, it is neceſſary to in- 
quire into the origin and conſtitution of parliament. 
THe genius of the feudal government, uniform in all. its 
operations, produced the ſame effects in ſmall as in great 
ſocieties; and the territory of a baron was, in miniature, the 
model of a kingdom. He poſſeſſed the right of juriſdiction, 
but thoſe who depended on him being free men, and not 
ſlaves, could be tried by their peers only; and, therefore, 
his vaſſals were bound to attend his courts, and to aſſiſt both 
in paſſing and executing his ſentences. When afſembled on 


theſe occaſions, they eſtabliſhed, by mutual conſent, ſuch re- 
gulations as tended to the welfare of their ſmall ſociety; : and 


wig often 


. 
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often granted, voluntarily, ſuch ſupplies to their Superior, as B oor 
his neceſſities required. Change now a ſingle name: in 


place of baron, ſubſtitute king, and we beh 


in its firſt rudiments, and obſerve the firſt exertions of 


old a parhament 


thoſe powers, which its members now poſſeſs as judges, 
as legiſlators, and as diſpenſers of the public revenues. 
Suitable to this idea, are the appellations of, the King's 


Court s, and of the King's Great Council, 


liaments were anciently diſtinguiſhed ; and ſuitable to 


by which par- 


this, likewiſe, were the conſtituent members of which 
it was compoſed. In all the feudal kingdoms, ſuch 


as held the king in chief were bound, by 


the condition of 


their tenure, to attend and to aſſiſt in his courts. Nor was 


this eſteemed a privilege, but a ſervice h. 


It was exacted 


likewiſe of biſhops, abbots, and the great eccleſiaſtics, 
who, holding vaſt poſſeſſions of the crown, were deemed 
ſubject of the ſame burden. Parhaments did not continue 
long in this ſtate. Cities gradually. acquired wealth, a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of the public taxes were levied on them, the 


by the ſovereign, a place in parliament was 
of their liberty, and of their importance. 


inhabitants grew into eſtimation, and, being enfranchiſed 


the conſequence 
But as it would 


have been abſurd to confer ſuch a privilege, or to impoſe ſuch 
a burden on a whole community, every borough was permit- 
ted to chuſe one or two of its citizens to appear in the name 
of the corporation; and the idea of repreſentation was firſt 
introduced in this manner. An innovation ſtill more im- 


portant naturally followed. The vaſſals of 


the crown were 


originally few in number, and extremely powerful; but as 


it is 1impoſhble to render property fixed 
many of their poſſeſſions came, gradually, 


methods of alienation, to be ſplit and parcelled out into 


and permanent, 
and by various 


different hands. Hence aroſe the diſtinction between the 
Greater and the Leſer Barons. The former were thoſe who 
retained their original fiefs undivided, the latter were the 


new and leſs potent vaſſals of the crown. Both were bound, 


however, to perform all feudal ſervices, and, of conſequence, 
to give attendance in parliament. To the lefſer barons, who 
formed no inconſiderable body, this was an intolerable griev- 
ance. Barons ſometimes denied their tenure, rn re- 
nounced their right of electing, charters were obtained con- 


taining an exemption from attendance; and 


the anxiety with 


which our anceſtors endeavoured to get free from the obli- 
gation of ſitting in parliament, is ſurpaſſed by that _ 5 
: 2 g W1 - 


e Du Cange, voc. Curia. d. voc. Placitu 
Charta, art. 14. Act. Jac. I. 1425. cap. 5 2. 


m, col. 529. Magus 
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1 0 O x with which their poſterity ſolicit to be admitted there. In 


I. 


order to acommodate both parties, at once, to ſecure to the 


ng a ſufficient number of members in his great council, 


and to ſave his vaſſals from an unneceſſary burden, an eaſy 
expedient was found out. The obligation to perſonal at- 
tendance was continued upon the greater. barons, from which 
the lefler barons were exempted, on condition of their elect- 
ing, in each county, a certain number of repreſentatives, to 
appear in their name. Thus a parliament became complete 


in all its members, and was compoſed of lords ſpiritual and 


temporal, of knights of the ſhires, and of burgeſſes. As 
many caufes contributed to bring government earlier to 
perfection in England than in Scotland; as the rigour of the 
feudal inſtitutions abated ſoonerß and its defects were ſup- 
plied with greater facility in the one kingdom than in the 
other; England led the way in all theſe changes, and bur- 
geſſes and knights of the ſhire appeared in the parliaments 
of that nation, before they were heard of in ours. Bur- 
geſſes were firſt admitted into the Scottiſh parliaments 


A. b. 1326. by Robert Bruce i; and in the preamble to the laws of 


1427. 


Robert III. they are ranked among the conſtituent members 
of the aſſembly. The leſſer barons were indebted to James I. 
for a ſtatute exempting them from perſonal attendance, and 
permitting them to elect repreſentatives: the exemption was 
eagerly laid hold on; but the privilege was ſo little valued, 
that, except one or two inſtances, it lay neglected during one 
hundred and ſixty years; and James IV. firſt obliged them 
to ſend repreſentatives regularly to parliament k. 

_ A ScoTT181 parliament, then, conſiſted anciently of great 
barons, of ecclefiaſtics, and a few repreſentatives of boroughs. 
Nor were theſe divided, as in England, into two houſes, 
but compoſed one aſſembly, in which the lord chancellor 
preſided l. In rude ages, when the ſcience of government 
was extremely imperfect among a martial people, unac- 
quainted with the arts of peace, ſtrangers to the talents 

— which. 


* 


2 88 i. 635. 

x Eſſays on Brit. Antiq. Eſſ. II. 88 Hit. of Feud. prop. >. 8. 
In England, the peers and commons ſeem early to have met in ſeparate 
houſes; and James I. who was fond of imitating the Engliſh in all their cuſ- 
toms, had probably an intention of introducing ſome conſiderable diſtinction 
detween the greater and leſſer barons in Scotland; at leaſt he determined 
| that their conſultations ſhould not be carried on under the direction of the fame 
preſident z for by his law, A. D. 1327, it is provided, © that out of the com- 
miſſioners of all the ſhires ſhall be choſen a wiſe and expert man, called the 
common ſpeaker of the parliament, who fhall propoſe all and ſundry needs 
and cauſes pertaining to the commons in the parliament or general council. 
No ſuch ſpeaker, it would ſeem, was ever choſen ; and by a ſubſequent * 


the chancellor was declared perpetual preſident of parliament. 


, 


nexing alienated juriſdictions to the crown, repeated in every 


* 
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which make a figure in debate, and deſpiſing them, parlia- B ok 
ments were not held in the ſame eſtimation as at preſent z I. 
nor did haughty barons love thoſe courts, in which they ap- 
| peared with ſuch evident marks of inferiority. Parlia- 
ments were often haſtily aſſembled, and it was, probably, in 
the king's power, by the manner in which he iffued his writs 
- for that purpoſe, to exclude ſuch as were averſe to his mea- 
' ſures. At a time when deeds of violence were common, * 
and the reſtraints of law and decency were little regarded, 
no man could venture with ſafety to oppoſe the king in his 
own court. The great barons, or lords of parliament, were 
extremely few; even ſo late as the beginning of the reign 
of James VI. they amounted only to fifty-three. The ee- 
cleſiaſtics equalled them in number, and being devoted im- 
plicitly to the erown, for reaſons which have been already 
explained, rendered all hopes of victory in any ſtruggle deſ- 
perate, Nor were the nobles themſelves fo anxious as might 
be imagined, to prevent acts of parliament favourable to the 
royal prerogative ; conſcious of their own ſtrength, and of 
the king's inability to carry theſe acts into execution without 
their concurrence, they truſted either to elude or to contemn 
them ; and the ſtatute revoking the king's property, and an- 


reign, and violated and deſpiſed as often, is a ſtanding proof 
of the impotence of laws, when oppoſed to power. 80 
many concurring cauſes are ſufficient, perhaps, to aecount 
for the aſcendant which our kings acquired in parliament. 
But, without having recourſe to any of theſe, a ſingle eir- 
cumſtance, peculiar to the conſtitution of the Scottiſh par- 
liament, the mentioning of which we have hitherto avoided, 
will abundantly explain this fact, ſeemingly ſo repugnant to 
all our reaſonings concerning the weakneſs af the king, and 
the power of the nobles. 
As far back as our records enable us to trace the confti- 
tution of our parliaments, we find a committee, diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Lords of Articles, It was their buſineſs to 
pages and to digeſt all matters which were to be laid he- 
fore the parliament. There was rarely any bufinefs intros 
duced into parliament, but what had paſſed through the 
channel of this committee; every motion for a new law was | 
firſt made there, and approved of, or rejected by the mem / 
bers of it ; what they approved was formed into 2 bill, ud 
preſented to parliament ; and it ſaems probable, that what 
they rejected could not be intredueed inte the houſe, Thi 
committee owed the extraordinary powers veſted in ity t 
22 ” And. Coll. v. i. pref 4d 5 , 
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the military genius of the ancient nobles z too impatient to 
ſubmit to the drudgery of civil buſineſs, too impetuous to 
obſerve the forms, or to enter into the details neceſſary in 
conducting it, they were glad to lay that burden upon a 
ſmall number, while they themſelves had no other labour 
than ſimply to give, or to refuſe, their aſſent to the bills 
which were preſented to them. The lords of articles, then, 
not only directed all the proceedings of parliament, but poſ- 
ſeſſed a negative before debate. That committee was choſen 
and conſtituted in ſuch a manner, as put this valuable pri- 
vilege entirely in the king's hands. It is extremely probable, 
that our kings once had the ſole right of nominating the 


lords of articles n. They came afterwards to be elected by 
the parliament, and conſiſted of an equal number out of 


each eſtate, and moſt commonly of eight temporal and eight 
ſpiritual lords, of eight repreſentatives of boroughs, and of 
the eight great officers of the crown. Of this body, the 
eight eccleſiaſtics, together with the officers of the crown, 
were entirely at the king's devotion, and it was ſcarce poſ- 
ſible that the choice could fall on ſuch temporal lords and 
burgeſſes as would unite in oppoſition to his meaſures. Ca- 
pable either of influencing their election, or of gaining them 


when elected, the king commonly found the lords of arti- 
cles no leſs obſequious to his will, than his own privy coun- 


cil, and, by means of his authority with them, he could put 
a negative upon his parliament before debate, as well as af- 
ter it; and what may ſeem altogether incredible, the moſt 
limited prince in Europe aCtually poſſeſſed, in one inſtance, 
a prerogative which the moſt abſolute could never attain o. 


To 


n It appears 'from authentic records, that a parliament was appointed to 
be held March 12, 1566, and that the lords of articles were choſen and met 
on the 7th, five days before the aſſembling of parliament. If they could be 


regularly elected fo long before the meeting of parliament, it is natural to 


conclude, that the prince alone poſſeſſed the right of electing them. There 
are two different accounts of the manner of their election at that time, one 
by Mary herſelf, in a letter to the archbiſhop of Glaſgow : © We, accom- 
panied with our nobility for the time, paſt to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
« for holding of our parliament on the 7th day of this inſtant, and elected 
& the lords articulars.” If we explain theſe words, according to the ſtrift 

mar, we muſt conclude that the queen herſelf elected them. It is, 
however, more probable that Mary meant to fay, that the nobles then pre- 
ſent with her, viz. her priyy counſellors, and others, elected the lords of ar- 
ticles. / Keith's Hiſt. of Scotland, p. 331. The other account is Lord Ruth- 
ven's, who expreſsly affirms that the queen herſelf elected them. Keith's 


Append. 126. Whether we embrace the one or the other of theſe opinions, 


is of no conſequence, If the privy counſellors and nobles attending the court 
had a right to elect the lords of articles, it was equally advantageous for the 
crown, as if the prince had had the ſole nomination of them. 1 8 
HFaving deduced the hiſtory of the committee of lords of articles as low 
as the ſubject of this preliminary book required, it may be agreeable, perhaps, 
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To this account of the internal conſtitution of Scotland, B Oo O x 


it wjll not be improper to add a view of the political ſtate of 


Europe at that period, where the following hiſtory com- "ag 


mences. A thorough knowledge of that general ſyſtem, of state of 

Europe at 
the begin- 
ning of the 
ſixteenth = 
The latter may enable us to comprehend domeſtic occurs century. 


which every kingdom in Europe forms a part, is not leſs re- 
quiſite towards underſtanding the hiſtory of a nation, than 
an acquaintance with its peculiar government and laws, 


rences and revolutions ; but without the former, foreign 
tranſactions muſt be altogether myſterious and unintelligible. 
By attending to this, many dark paſſages in our hiſtory may 
be placed in a clear light ; and where the bulk of / hiſtorians 
oy ſeen only the effect, we may be able to diſcover the 
caule. | 4 | 


E 2 | 'THE 


to ſome of my readers, to know the ſubſequent variations in this ſingular 
inſtitution, and the political uſe which our kings made of theſe. \ When par- 
liaments became more numerous, and more conſiderable by the admiſſion of 
the repreſentatives of the leſſer barons, the preſerving their influence over the 
lords of articles, became, likewiſe, an obje& of greater importance to our 
kings. . James VI. on pretence that the lords of articles could not find lei- 
ſure to conſider the great multitude of affairs laid before them, obtained an act, 
appointing four perſons to be named out of each gate, who ſhould meet 
twenty days before the commencement. of parliament *, to receive all ſuppli- 
cations, &c. and rejecting what they thought frivolous, ſhould engroſs in a 
book what they thought worthy the attention of the lords of articles. No 
proviſion is made in the act for the choice of this ſelect body, and the king 
would, of courſe, have claimed that privilege. In 1633, when Charles I. 
was beginning to introduce thoſe innovations which gave ſo much offence to 
the nation, he dreaded the oppoſition of his parliament, and in order to pre- 
vent that, an artifice was made uſe of to ſecyre the lords of articles for the 
crown. The temporal peers were appointed to chooſe eight biſhops, and the 
biſhops eight peers ; theſe ſixteen met together, and elected eight knights of 
the ſhire, and eight burgeſles, and to theſe the crown officers were added as 
uſual. If we can only ſuppoſe eight perſons of ſo numerous a body as the 
peers of Scotland, were become by that time attached to the court, theſe, it 
is obvious, would be the men whom the biſhops would chooſe, and of conſe- 
quence the whole lords of articles were the tools and creatures of the king, 


This practice, ſo inconſiſtent with liberty, was aboliſhed during the civil war: 


and the ſtatute of James VI. was repealed. After the reſtoration, parliaments 
became more ſervile than ever. What was only a temporary device, in the 
reign of Charles I. was then converted into a ſtanding law. © For my part,“ 
fays the author from whom I have borrowed many of theſe particulars, «1 
e ſhould have thought it leſs criminal in our reſtoration parliament, to have 
* openly beſtowed upon the king a negative before debate, than in ſuch an 
« underhand artificial manner to betray their conſtituents and the nation.“ 
Eſſays on Brit. Antiq. 55. It is probable, however, from a letter of Ran- 
dolph's to Cecil, 10 Aug. 1560, printed in the Appendix, that this parlia- 
ment had ſome appearance of ancient precedent to juſtify their unworthy con- 

duct. Various queſtions concerning the conſtituent members of the Scottiſh 
parliament z concerning the æra at which the repreſentatives of boroughs were 
introduced into that aſſembly ; and concerning the origin and power of the 
committee of lords of articles, occut, and have been agitated with great 
warmth. Since the firſt publication of this work, all theſe diſputed points 
have been conſidered with calmneſs and accuracy in Mr. Wright's Inquiry in- 
to the Riſe and Progreſs of Parliament, &e. .4to Edit, p. 17, &c. 

| * Act 222. P. 1594. 
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1 Tas ſubverſion of the feudal government in France, and 
its declenſion in the neighbouring kingdoms, occaſioned 


a remarkable alteration in the political ſtate of Europe. 


Kingdoms, which were inconſiderable when broken, and 


parcelled out among nobles, acquired firmneſs and ſtrength, 


by being united into a regular monarchy. Kings became 


conſcious of their own power and importance. They medi- 


tated ſchemes of conqueſt, and engaged in wars at a diſtance. 


' Numerous armies were raiſed, and great taxes impoſed for 


their ſubſiſtence. Conſiderable bodies of infantry were kept 
in conſtant pay; that ſervice grew to be honourable ; and 
cavalry, in which the ſtrength of Europeanarmies had hither- 
to conſiſted, thought proper enough for the ſhort and vo- 
luntary excurſions of barons who ſerved at their own ex- 
pence, were found to be unfit eithe: for making or defend- 
ing any important conqueſt. 1. 
Ir was in Italy, that the powerful monarchs of France 
and Spain and Germany firſt appeared to make a trial of 
their new ſtrength. The diviſion of that country into many 


| ſmall ſtates, the luxury of the people, and their effeminate 


averſion to arms, invited their more martial neighbours to 


an eaſy prey. The Italians, who had been accuſtomed to. 


mock battles only, and to decide their interior quarrels by 
innocent and bloodleſs victories, were aſtoniſhed, when the 


French invaded their country, at the fight of real war; 


and as they could not reſiſt the torrent, they ſuffered it to 
take its courſe, and to ſpend its rage. Intrigue and policy 
{upplicd the want of ſtrength. Neceſſity and ſelf-preſer- 
vation led that ingenious people to the great ſecret of modern 
politics, by teaching them how to balance the power of one 
prince, by throwing that of another into the oppofite ſecale. 
By this happy device, the liberty of Italy was long preſerved. 


The ſcales. were poiſed by very ſkilful hands; the ſmalleſt 


variations were attended to, and no prince was allowed to 


retain any yg oak & that could be dangerous. _ 


A svsTEM of conduct, purſued with ſo much ſucceſs in 


Italy, was not long confined to that country of political re- 


finement. The maxim of- preſerving a balance of power is 
founded ſo much upon obvious reaſoning, and the fituation 
of Europe. rendered it ſo neceflary, that it ſoon became a 
matter of chief attention to all wile politicians. * Every ftep 
any prince took was obſerved by all his neighbours. Am- 


| bafladors,(a kind of honourable ſpies) authoriſed by the mu- 


tua] jealouſy of kings, reſided almoſt: conſtantly at every 
different court, and had it in charge to watch all its motions. 


Dangers were foreſeen at a greater diſtance, and prevented 


with 
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with more eaſe. Canſedevatins were Rs to Lune ay B O OK 


power which roſe above its due proportion. Revenge or 1. 


| leli-defence were no longer the only cauſes of hoſtility, j 


became common to take arms out of policy ; and war, both 
in its commencement and in its operations, was more an 
exerciſe of the judgment, than of the paſſions of men. Al- 
moſt every war in Europe became general, and the moſt in- 
conſiderable ſtates acquired importanecz homple they could 
add weight to either ſcale. ; 
FRaNC18]. who mounted the. throne of foe in che 
one thouſand ſive hundred and fifteen, and Charles V. . 


obtained the Imperial Crown in the year one thouſand five 


hundred and nineteen, divided between them the ſtrength 
and affections of all Europe. Their | perpetual enmity was 
not owing ſolely either to perſonal jealouſy, or to the caprice 
of private paſſion, but was founded ſo much in nature and 
true policy, that it ſubſiſted between their poſterity for ſe- 
veral ages. Charles ſucceeded to all the dominions of the 
houſe of Auſtria. No family had ever gained ſo much by 
wiſe and fortunate marriages. By acquiſitions of this kind 
the Auſtcian princes roſe, in a ſhort time, from obſcure 
counts of Hapibourg, to be at chdukes of Auſtria and kings 
of Bohemia, and were in poſſeſſion of the Imperial dignity 
by a fort of hereditary right. Beſides theſe territories in 
Germany, Charles was heir ta the crown of Spain, and to 
all the dominions which belonged to the houſe of Burgundy. 
The Burgundian provinces engrofled, at that time, the riches 
and commerce of one-half of Europe; and he drew from 
them, on many occaſions, thoſe immenſe ſums, which no 
people without trade and liberty are able to contribute. 
Spain furniſhed him a gallant and hardy infantry, to whoſe 
diſcipline he. was indebted for all his conqueſts. At the 
ſame. time, by the diſcovery of the new worid, a vein of 
wealth was opened to him, which all the extravagance of 
ambition could not exhauſt. "Theſe advantages rendered 
Charles the firſt prince in Europe; but he wiſhed to be 
more, and openly aſpired to univerſal monarchy. His ge- 
nius was of that kind which ripens flowly, and lies long con- 
cealed; but it grew up, without obſervation, to an unex- 
pected height and vigour. He poſſeſſed, in an eminent 
degree, the characteriſtic. virtues of. all the different races of 
pr 2 to whom he was allied. In forming his ſchemes, 
diſcovered all the ſubtlety and penetration of Ferdinand 

his. grandfather ; he purſued them with that obſtinate and 


inflexible perſeverance which has ever been peculiar to the. 


| An blood; and in executing them he could 
| the 
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BOOK the mapnanimity and boldneſs of his Burgundian anceſtors. 
1. His abilities were equal to his power, and neither of them 
V would have been inferior to his deſigns, had not Providence, 
in pity to mankind, and in order to preſerve them from the 
worſt of all evils, Univerſal Monarchy, raiſed up Francis I. 
to defend the liberty of Euro His dominions were leſs 
extenſive, but more united, than the emperor's. His ſub- 
jects were numerous, active, and warlike, lovers of glory, 
and lovers of their king. To Charles, power was the only 
object of deſire, and he purſued it with an unwearied and 
joyleſs induſtry. Francis could mingle pleaſure and elegance 
with his ambition; and though he neglected ſome advan- 
tages, which a more phlegmatic or more frugal prince would 
have improved, an active and intrepid courage ſupplied all 
his defects, and checked or defeated many of the emperor's 
deſigns. : 5 . 
Tux reſt of Europe obſerved all the motions of theſe 
mighty rivals with a jealous attention. On the one fide, the 
Ttalians ſaw the danger which threatened Chriſtendom, and 
in order to avert it, had recouſe to the expedient which 
they had often employed with ſucceſs. They endeavoured 
to divide the power of the two contending monarchs into 
equal ſcales, and, by the union of ſeveral ſmall ſtates, to 
counterpoiſe him whoſe power became too great. But what 
they eoncerted with much wiſdom, they were able to exe- 
cute with little vigour z and intrigue and refinement were 
feeble fences againſt the incroachments of military power. 
Ox the other ſide, Henry VIII. of England held the ba- 
lance with leſs delicacy, but with a ſtronger hand. He was 
the third prince of the age in dignity and in power ; and 
the advantageous ſituation of his dominions, his domeſtic 
tranquillity, his immenſe wealth, and abſolute authority, 
rendered him the natural guardian of the liberty of Europe. 
Each of the rivals courted him with emulation; he knew it 
l to be his intereſt to keep the balance even, and to reſtrain 
iÞ both, by not joining entirely with either of them. But he 
; þ Was ſeldom able to reduce his ideas to practice; he was go- 
1 verned by caprice more than by principle; and the paſſions 
| | of the man were an overmatch for the maxims of the king. 
if Vanity and reſentment were the great ſprings of all his un- 
| dertakings, and his neighbours eaſily found the way, by 
| touching theſe, to force him upon many raſh and inconſiſtent 
. ES enterpriſes. His reign was a perpetual ſeries of blunders in 
it | litics; and while he eſteemed himſelf the wiſeſt prince in 
| urope, he was a conſtant dupe to thoſe who found it neceſ · 


„ ſary, and could ſubmit, to flatter him. 
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Is this ſituation of Europe, Scotland, which had hitherto Book 
waſted her ſtrength in the quarrels between France and Eng- 1. . 
land, emerged from her obſcurity, took her ſtation in thjle ; 
ſyſtem, and began to have ſome influence upon the fate of | 
diſtant nations. Her aſſiſtance was frequently of conſe- 
quence to the contending parties, and the balance was often 
ſo nicely adjuſted, that it was in her power to make it lean 
to either ſide. The part aſſigned her, at this juncture, was 
to divert Henry from carrying his arms into the continent. 
That prince having routed the French at Guinegat and in- 
veſted Terouznne, France attempted to divide his forces, by 
engaging James IV. in that unhappy expedition which ended 
with his life. For the ſame reaſon Francis encouraged and 
aſſiſted the duke of Albany to ruin the family of Angus and 
Home, which were in the intereſt of England, and would 
willingly have perſuaded the Scots to revenge the death of 
their king, and to enter into a new war with that kingdom. 
Henry and Francis having united not long after againſt the 
emperor, it was the intereſt of both kings, that the Scots 
ſhould continue inactive; and a long tranquillity was the 
effect of their union. Charles endeavoured to break this, and 
'Y to embarraſs Henry by another inroad of the Scots. For 
| this end he made great advances to James V. flattering the 
vanity of the young monarch, by electing him a knight of 
the Golden Fleece, and by offering him a match in the Im- 
: rial family; while, in return for theſe empty honours, he 
1 demanded of him to renounce his alliance with France, and 
\ to declare war againſt England. But James, who had much 
to loſe, and who could gain little by cloſing with the empe- 
ror's propoſals, rejected them with decency, and keeping 
firm to his ancient allies, left Henry at full liberty to act up- 
on the continent with his whole ſtrength. RIS 
_ Henry himſelf began his reign by imitating the example 
of his anceſtors with regard to Scotland. - He held its power 
in ſuch extreme contempt, that he was at no pains to gain / 
its friendſhip 3; but, on the contrary, he irritated the whole 
nation, by reviving the antiquated pretenſions of the crown 
of England to the ſovereignty over Scotland. But his own 
experience, and the example of his enemies, gave him a 
higher idea of its importance. It was impoſſible to defend 
an open and extenſive frontier againſt the incurſions of an 
active and martial people. During any war on the conti- 
nent, this obliged him to divide the ſtrength of his king- 
dom. It was neceſſary to maintain a kind of army of 
ſervation in the North of England; and after all precau- 


tions, the Scottiſh borderers, who were ſuperior to all _ 
* kin 
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kind in the ptactice of irregular war, often made ſucceſsful 
inroads, and ſpread terror and deſolation over many coun- 
ties. He fell, at laſt, upon the true ſecret! of policy, with 


reſpect to Scotland, which his predeceflors had too little 


penetration to diſcover, or too much pride to employ. 'The 
fituation of the country, and the bravery of the people, made 
the conqueſt of Scotland impoſſible z but the national po- 
verty, and the violence of faction, rendered it an eaſy mat- 


ter to divide, and to govern it. He abandoned, therefore, 


the former deſign, and reſolved to employ his utmoſt addreſs 


in executing the latter. It had not yet become honourable. 


for one prince to receive pay from another, under the more 


decent name of a ſubſidy. But in all ages the ſame argu« 


ments have been good in courts, and of weight with miniſ- 
ters, factious leaders, and favourites. What were the 
arguments by which Henry brought over ſo many to his in- 
tereſt during the minority of James V. we know by the 
original warrant till, extant ?, for remitting conſiderable 


ums into Scotland. By a proper diſtribution of theſe, 


many perſons of note were gained to his party, anda. faction 
which held ſecret correſpondence with England, and re- 
ceived all its directions from thence, appears henceforward 
in our domeſtic conteſts. In the ſequel of the hiſtory, we 
{hall find Henry labouring to extend his influence in Scot- 
land. His ſucceſſors adopted the ſame plan, and improved 
upon it. The affairs of the two kingdoms became inter- 
woven, and their intereſts were often the ſame. Elizabeth 
divided her attention almoſt equally between them, and the 
authority which ſhe inherited in the one, was not greater 


than that which ſhe acquired in the other. 


Fun. Hiſt, Ref. vol. i 57. 
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Maxy queen of Scots, the daughter of James V. and 8 Oo 
of Mary of Guife, was born a few days before the death 11. 
of her father. The fituation in which he left the kingdom 


_ alarmed all ranks of men with the proſpect of a turbulent Birth of . 


and diſaſtrous reign. - A war againſt England had been un- Mary, Des. 
dertaken without neceſſity, and carried on without ſucceſs. — 1 of 


Many perſons of the firſt rank had fallen into the hands of the King. 


the Engliſh, in the unfortunate” route near the firth of Sol- dom. 


way, and were {till priſoners at London. A#iong the reſt 


of the nobles there was little union either in their views or 


in their affections; and the religious diſputes occaſioned by 
the opinions of the reformers, growing every day more vio- 
lent, added to the rage of thoſe factions which are natural 
to a form of government nearly ariſtocratical. 

Tux government of a queen was unknown in Scotland, 
and did not imprint much reverence in the minds of a mar- 
tial people. The government of an infant queen was ſtill 
more deſtitue of real authority; and the proſpect of a long 
and feeble minority invited to faction by the hope of impu- 


nity. James had not even provided the common remedy 


againſt the diforders of a minority, by committing to proper 
perſons the care of his daughter's education, and the admi- 
niſtration of affairs in her name. Though he ſaw the clouds 
Fathering, and foretold that they would quickly burſt into a 
ſtorm, he was ſo little able to difperſe them, or to defend his 
daughter and kingdom againft the imminent calamities, that, 
in mere deſpair, he abandoned them both to the mercy of 


fortune, and left open to every pretender, the office of re- 


gent, which he could not fix to his own ſatisfaction. 


Capra. Beatoun, who had for many years been conſi- dectenficns 


fered as prime miniſter, was the firſt who claimed that high of cardinal | 
dignity 3 and in ſupport of his pretenſions, he produced a the regen 
teſtament *, which he himſelf had forged in the name of the cy. 


jate king; and without any other right, inſtantly aſſumed 


the title of regent. He hoped, by the aſſiſtance of*the 


clergy, the countenance of France, the connivance 'of the 
queen dowager, and the ſupport of the whole popiſh faction, 
to hold by force, what he had ſeized on by fraud. But Bea · 
N | e toun 


+ Sqdler's Lett, 161. Hayes, State Papers, 486. 
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BOOK toun had enjoyed power too long to be a favourite of the 
11. nation. Thoſe among the nobles who wiſhed for a reforma- 
toon in religion dreaded his ſeverity, and others conſidered 
the elevation of a cliurchman to t c higheſt office in the 
kingdom as a depreſhon of themſelves. At their inſtigation, 
James Hamilton earl of Arran, and next heir to the queen, 
rouſed himſelf from his inactivity, and was prevailed on to 
aſpire to that ſtation, to which proximity of blood gave him 
Earl of Ar- a natural title. 'The nobles, who were aſſembled for that 
ran choſen. purpoſe, unanimouſly conferred on him the office of regent 3 
regent- and the public voice applauded, their choice b. 
Character No two men ever differed more widely in diſpoſition and 
of Bea= character, than the earl of Arran and cardinal Beatoun. 
Foun; The cardinal was by nature of immoderate ambition; by 
long experience he had acquired addreſs and refinement ; ; 
and inſolence grew upon him from continual ſucceſs. His 
high ſtation in the church placed him in the way of great 
civil employments; his abilities were equal to the greateſt 
of theſe 3 nor did he reckon any of them to be above his 
merit. As his own eminence was founded upon the power 
of the church of Rome, he was a zealous defender of that 
ſuperſtition. and for the ſame reaſon an avowed enemy to 
the doctrine of the reformers. Political motives alone de- 
termined him to ſupport the one, or to 'oppoſe the other. 
His early application to public buſineſs kept him unac- 
quainted with the learning and controverſies of the age; he 
gave judgment, however, upon all points in diſpute, with a 
precipitancy, violence, and rigour, which eee 
hiſtorians mention with indignation. 
Of Arran. THE character of the earl of Arran was, in almoſt every 
thing, the reverſe of Beatoun's. He was neither infected 
with ambition, nor inclined to cruelty : the love of eaſe 
extinguiſhed the former, the gentleneſs of his temper pre- 
ſerved him from the latter. Timidity and irreſolution were 
his predominant failings, the one occaſioned by his natural 
conſtitution, and the other ariſing from a conſciouſneſs that 
his abilities were not equal to his ſtation. With theſe diſpo- 
fitions he might have enjoyed and adorned private life; but 
his public conduct was without courage, or dignity, or con- 
ſiſtence: the perpetual ſlave of his own fears, and, by con- 
ſequence, the perpetual tool of thoſe who found their advan- 
tage in practiſing upon them. But as no other perſon could 
be ſet in oppoſition to the cardinal, with any probability of 
ſucceſs, the nation decken in his favour with ſuch general 
THe conſent, 


v-Epiſt. Reg. Scot. vol. ii. p, 308. 
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conſent, that the artifices of his rival could not withſtand its B O o x 
united ſtrength. a, nt n "> 
Tax earl of Arran had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of his new ww 
di Mnity, when a negociation was opened with England, Schemes of 
which gave birth to events of the moſt fatal conſequence to Hen. VIII. 
himſelf, and the kingdom. After the death of James, nad. 
Henry VIII. was no longer afraid of any interruption from a 
Scotland to his deſigns againſt France; and immediately 
conceived hopes of rendering this ſecurity perpetual, by the 
marriage of Edward his only ſon with the young queen of 
Scots. He communicated his intention to the priſoners 
taken at Solway, and prevailed on them to favour it, 
by the promiſe of liberty, as the reward of their ſucceſs. | In 
the mean time he permitted them to return into Scotland, 
that, by their preſence in the parliament which the regent 
had called, they might be the better able to perſuade their 
countrymen to fall in with his propoſals. A cauſe, intruſted. 
to ſuch able and zealous advocates, could not well miſs of com- 
ing to an happy iſſue. All thoſe who feared the cardinal, or 
who deſired a change in religion, were fond of an alliance, 
which afforded protection to the doctrine which they had em- 
braced, as well as to their own perſons, againſt the rage of 
that powerful and haughty prelate. DIES | 
Bor Henry's rough and impatient temper was incapable 1.condue- 
of improving this favourable conjuncture. Addreſs and deli- ed by him- 
cacy in managing the fears, and follies, and intereſt of men, ſell. 
were arts with which he was utterly unacquainted. The 
deſigns he had formed upon Scotland were obvious from 
the marriage which he had propoſed, and he had not dex- 
terity enough to diſguiſe or to conceal them. Inſtead of 
yielding to the fear or jealouſy of the Scots, what time 
and accidents would ſoon have enabled him to recover, he at 
once alarmed and irritated the whole nation, by demand- 
ing that the queen's perſon ſhould be immediately com- 
mitted to his cuſtody, and that the government of the 
kingdom ſhould be put into his hands during her mino- 
rity. * | . e | 

Hrwry could not have preſcribed more ignominious con- Odions to 
ditions to a conquered people, and it is no wonder they the Scots, 
were rejected, with indignation, by men who ſcorned to 5 — 
purchaſe an alliance with England at the price of their own ed by them. 
liberty. The parliament of Scotland, however, influenced 
by the nobles who returned from England; deſirous of peace 
with that kingdom; and delivered, by the regent's con- March 12, 
fining the cardinal as a priſoner, from any oppoſition to 2843. 

which he might have given riſe; conſented to a treaty of | 
| [ "SY | marriage 
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2 0 O x marriage and of union, but upon terms ſome what more 
rt. equal. After ſome dark and unſucceſsful intrigues, by 
— which his ambaſſador endeayoured to carry off the young 
queen and cardinal Beatoun into England, Henry Was 


obliged to give up his own propoſals, and to accept of 
theirs. On his fide, he conſented that the queen ſhould | 


continue to reſide in Scotland, and himſelf remain ex- 
cluded from any ſhare in the government of the king- 
dom. On the other hand, the Scots agreed to fend their 


fovereign into England as ſoon as the attained the full age 


of ten years, and inſtantly to deliver fix perſons of the ſirſt 
rank, to be kept as hoſtages by Henry till the * 's arrival 
at his court. 


| Favoured Tun treaty was ſtill ſo manifeſtly of advantage to England, 


dy the re- that tlie regent loſt much of the public cofidence by con- 


gent. ſenting to it. The cardinal, who had now recovered li- 


berty, watched for ſuch an opportunity of regaining credit, 
and he did not fail to cultivate and improve this to the ut- 


Oppoſed by moſt. He complained loudly that the regent had bctrayed 


the cardi- the kingdom to its moſt inveterate enemies, and ſacrificed 
2085 its honour to his own ambition. He foretold the extinction 
of the true vatholic religion, under the tyranny of an ex- 
communicated heretic ; but aboye all, he lamented to ſee 

an ancient kingdom conſenting to its own ſervitude, de- 
ſcending into the 1 ignominious ſtation of a dependent pro- 

vince; and, in one hour, the weakneſs or treachery of a 

fingle man ſurrendering every thing for which the Scottiſh 

nation had ſtruggled and fought during fo many ages. Theſe 
remonſtrances of the cardinal were not without eſfe&t. They 


were addreſſed to prejudices and paſhons which are deeply 


rooted in the human heart. The ſame hatred to the ancient 


enemies of their country, the fame jealouſy of national 
honour, and pride of independence, which, at the begin- 


ning of the preſent century, went near to prevent the Scots 
| from conſenting to an union with England, upon terms of 
great advantage, did at that time induce the whole nation * 
declare againſt the alliance which had been concluded. 

the one period, an hundred and fifty years of peace "= 
tween the two nations, the habit of being ſubjected to the 


ſame king, and goyerned by the fame maxims, had con- 


_ fiderably abated old animoſities, and prepared both people 
for incorporating. In the other, injuries were {till freſh, the 
wounds on both ſides were open, and in the inch of 
refentment, it was natural to ſeek revenge, and to be averſe 
from reconcilement. At the Union in one thouſand ſeven 
hundred aud ſeven, the wiſdom of parliament deſpifed the 

ground- 


4 
| 
1 
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groundleſs murmurs occaſioned by antiquated prejudices; x OO R 
but in one thouſand five hundred and forty-three, the com- I. 
plaints of the nation were better founded, and urged with a 
zeal and unanimity, which it is neither juſt nor ſafe to diſre- 
gard. A raſh meaſure of the king of England added greatly 
to the violence of this national animoſity. The Scots, re- 
lying on the treaty of marriage and union, fitted out ſeveral 
ſhips for France, with which their trade had been inter- 
rupted for ſome time. Theſe were driven by ſtreſs of wea- 
ther to take refuge in different ports of England ; and Henry, 
under pretext that they were carrying proviſions to a king- 
dom with which he was at war, ordered them to be 
ſcized and condemned as lawful prizes ©. The Scots, aſto- 
niſhed at this proceeding of a prince, whoſe intereſt it was 
manifeſtly, at that juncture, to court and to ſooth them, 
felt it not only 2s an injury, but as an inſult, and expreſſed 
all the reſentment natural to an high-ſpirited people 4. 
Their rage roſe to ſuch an height, that the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dor could hardly be protected from it. One ſpirit ſeemed now 
to animate all orders of men. The clergy offered to con- 
tribute a great ſum towards preſerving the church from the 
dominion of a prince, whoſe nobles, after having mortified the 
cardinal ſo lately in fuck a cruel manner, were now ready 
to applaud and to ſecond him, as the defender of the honour 
and liberty of his country. „„ *Y 
ARGyLti, Huntly, Bothwell, and other powerful barons, He excites 
declared openly againſt the alliance with England: By their almoſt the 
| a ſſiſtanee, whole na- 


OL ; | tion againſt 

e Keith, 32. 34. Epiſt. Reg. Scot. i. App. 31t. Hamilton MSS. vol. i. 389. the Engliin. 
In the MS. Collection of Papers belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, Sir . 

Ralph Sadler deſcribes the fpirit of the Scots as extremely outrageous. In his 

letter from Edinburgh, September 1, 1543, he fays, © The ſtay of the ſhips has 

brought the people of this town, both men and women, and eſpecially the mer- 

chants, into ſuch a rage and fury, that the whole town is commoved againſt me, 

and ſwear great oaths, that if their ſhips are not reſtored, that they would 

have their amends of me and mine, and that they would ſet my houſe here on 

fire over my head, ſo that one of us ſhould not eſcape alive; and alſo it hath 

much incenſed and provoked the people againſt the governor, ſaying, that he 

hath coloured a peace with your Majeſty only to undo them. This is the 

unreaſonableneſs of the people, which live here in ſuch a beaſtly liberty, that 

they neither regard God nor governor; nor yet juſtice, or any good policy, 

doth take place among them; aſſuring your highneſs that, unleis the ſhips 

be delivered, there will be none abiding here for me without danger.” 

Vol. 451. In his letter of September 5, he writes, that the rage of the 

people ſtill continued fo violent, “that neither I'nor any of my+folks dare 

go out of my doors; and the provoſt of the town, who hath- much ado to 

ſtay them from aſſaulting me in my houſe, and keepeth watch therefore 

nightly, hath ſent to me ſundry times, and prayed me to keep myſelf and 

my folks within, for it is ſcant, in his power to repreſs or feſiſt the fury of 

the people. They fay plainly, I ſhall never paſs out of the town alive, 

except they have their ſhips reſtored. This is the rage and beaſtlineſs of 

this nation, which God keep all honeſt men from.” Ib. 471. , 
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aſſiſtance, the cardinal ſeized on the perſons of. the young 
queen and her mother, and added to his party the ſplendour 
and authority of the royal name . He received, at the ſame 
time, a more real acceſſion to his ſtrength; by the arrival 
of Matthew Stewart earl of Lennox, , whoſe return, from 
France he had earneſtly ſolicited. This young nobleman 
was the hereditary enemy of the houſe of Hamilton. He 
had many claims upon the regent, and pretended a right to 
exclude him, not only from ſucceeding to the crown, but to 
deprive him of the poſſeſſion of his private fortune. The 
cardinal flattered his vanity with the proſpect of mar Tying the 
queen dowager, and affected to treat him with ſo much 


1 reſpect,' that the vez became jealous of him as a rival i in 


power. | 
Tris ſuſpicion was artfully heightened by the abbat of 


Paiſley, who returned into Scotland ſome time before. the 
earl of Lennox, and acted in_ concert with the cardinal. 
He was a natural brother of the regent, with whom he had 


Obliges the 
regent to 


renounce . 
the friend» 


Mip with 
England ; 


great credit; a warm partiſan of France, and a zealous de- 
tender of the eſtabliſhed religion. He took hold of the 
regent by the proper handle, and endeavoured to bring 
about, a change in his ſeatiments, by working upon his fears. 
The deſertion of the nobility, the diſaffection of the clergy, 
and the 'rage of the people ; the reſentment of France, the 
power of the cardinal, and the pretenſions of Lennox ; were 
all repreſented with aggravation, and with their moſt threat- 
ening aſpect. 

MEANWHILE, the day appointed for the ratification of the 
treaty with England, and the delivery of the hoſta es, ap- 
proached, and the regent was ſtill undetermined in his OWN 
mind. He acted to the laſt with that irreſolution and in 
conſiſtence which is peculiar to weak men when they are ſo 
unfortunate as to have the chief part in the conduct of dif- 
ficult affairs. On the 25th of Auguft he ratified the treaty 
with Henry f, and proclaimed the cardinal, who ſtill con- 
tinued to oppoſe it, an enemy to his country. On the third 
of September he ſecretly withdrew from Edinburgh, met 
with the cardinal at Callendar, renounced the friendſhip of 
England, and declared for the intereſt of France s. 

HrNRry, in order to gain the regent, had not ſpared the 
moſt magnificent promiſes.” He had offered to give the 
princeſs Elizabeth in marriage to his eldeſt ſon, and to con- 
ſtitute him king of that part of Scotland which lies beyond 


the river Forth. But, * i his intereſt in the 


kingdom | 


* Keith's Hiſt. of Scotl. 3 12 | £ 7 Romer, Fad. Xv. p. 4. 
* Sadler, 339. 356. Hamitou MS5. i. 470, &c. 
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kingdom to be leſs conſiderable than he had imagined, the B; O O K 

Engliſh monarch began to treat him with little reſpect. The 1. _ 

young queen was now in the cuſtody of his enemies, ho 

grew every day more numerous aid more popular. They 

formed a ſeparate court at Stirling, and threatened to elect 

another regent. 'The French king was ready to afford them 

his protection, and the nation, out of hatred to the Engliſh, - 

would have united in their defence. In this fituation, the 

regent could not retain his authority, without a ſudden 

change* of his meaſures ; and though he endeavoured, by 

ratifying the treaty, to preſerve the appearances of good faith 

with England, he was obliged to throw himſelf into the arms 

of the party which adhered to France. 7 | 
Soo after this ſudden revolution in his political princi- and to per- 

ples, the regent changed his ſentiments concerning religion. 3 = 

The ſpirit of controverſy was then new and warm; books f 

that kind were eagerly read by men of every rank; the 

love of novelty, or the conviction of truth, had led the regent 

to expreſs great eſteem for the writings of the reformers ; 

and having been powerfully ſupported by thoſe who had em- 

braced their opinions, he, in order to ratify them, entertain- 

ed in his own family two of the moſt noted preachers 

of the proteſtant doctrine, and in his firſt parliament, con- 

ſented to an act, by which the laity was permitted to read 

the ſcriptures in a language which they underſtood b. Truth 

needed only a fair hearing to be an over-match for error. 

Abſurdities, which had long impoſed on the ignorance and 

credulity of mankind, were detected and expoſed to public 

_ ridicule; and under the countenance of the regent, the re- 

formation made great advances. The cardinal obſerved its 

progreſs with concern, and was at the utmoſt pains to ob- 

ſtruct it. He repreſented to the regent his great imprudence 

in giving encouragement to opinions fo favourable to Len- 

nox's pretenſions; that his own legitimacy depended upon 

the validity of a ſentence of divorce, founded on the pope's 

authority; and that by ſuffering it to be called in queſtion, 

he weakened his own title to the ſucceſſion, and furniſhed 

his rival with the only argument by which it could be ren- 

dered doubtful i. "Theſe infinuations made a deep impreſſion 

| on 


hk Keith, p. 36, 37. | | 
i The pretenſions of the earl of Lennox to the ſucceſſion were thus founded. 
Mary, the daughter of James II. was married to James lord Hamilton, whom 
James III. created earl of Arran on that account. Elizabeth, a daughter of 
that marriage, was the wife of Matthew earl of Lennox, and the preſent earl 
was her grandſon. The regent was likewiſe the grandſon of the princeſs 
Mary. But his father having married Janet Beatoun the regent's mother, 
after he had obtained a divorce from Elizabeth Home his former wife, 
| | | | Lennox 
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on the regent's tunorous ſpirit, who, at the proſpect of ſuch. 


- imaginary dangers, was as much ſtartled as the cardinal. 


could have wiſhed ; and his zeal for the proteſtant religion 
was not long proof againſt his fear. He publicly abjured 
the doctrine of the reformers in the Franciſcan church at 
Stirling, and declared not only for the political, but the 
religious opinions of his new confidents. | | 
IE proteſtant doctrine did not ſuffer much by his apoſ- 
tacy. It had already taken fo deep root in the kingdom, that 


no diſcouragement or ſeverity could extirpate it. The re- 


gent indeed conſented to every thing that the zeal of the 


cardinal thought neceſſary for the preſervation. of the eſta- 


bliſhed religion. The reformers were perſecuted with all 


the cruelty which ſuperſtition inſpires into a barbarous people. 


Many were condemned to that dreadful death, which the 


church has appointed for the puniſhment of its enemies; 


Reatoun 
engroffes 
the chief 


but they ſuffered with a ſpirit fo nearly reſembling the pa- 
tience and fortitude of the primtive martyrs, that more were 
converted than terriſied by ſuch ſpectacles. 

Tu cardinal however was now in poſſeſſion of every 
thing his ambition could deſire; and exerciſed all the au- 


affairs. 


nothing to fear from the earl of Arran, who having by his 


inconſiſtency forfeited the public eſteem, was contemned by 

ne half of the nation, and little truſted by the other. The 
pretenſions of the earl of Lennox were the only thing which 
remained to erabarraſs him. He had very ſucceſsfully 
made uſe of that nobleman to work upon the regent's 


fuch an inſtrument, he was willing to get rid of him with 
decency. Lennox ſoon began to ſuſpect his intention 
promiſes, flattery, and reſpect, were the only returns he had 
hitherto received for ſubſtantial ſervices ; but at laſt the 
cardinal's artifices could no longer be concealed, and Len- 
nox, inſtead of attaining power and dignity himſelf, ſaw 
that he had been employed only to procure theſe for 
another. Reſentment and diſappointed ambition urged him 
to feek reyenge on that cunning prelate, who, by ſacrificing 


 hisintereſt, had fo ungenerouſly purchaſed the earl of Arran's 


friendſhip. . He withdrew, for that reaſon, from court, and 
reclared for the party at enmity with the cardinal, which, 


with open arms, received a convert who added ſo much luſtre 


to their cauſe. FEE | ; | 
i | Tur 


' Lennox pretended that the ſentence of divorce was nnjuſt, and that the 
| regent bein born while Elizabeth Home Was ſtill alive, ought to b e con- 


ered as Megitimate. Crawf. Peer. 192. 
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Tir two factions which divided the kingdom were ſtill ' o o & 


the ſame, without any alterations in their views or principles; 
but by one of thoſe ſtrange revolutions which were frequent 
in that age, they had, in the courſe of a few weeks, changed 
their leaders. The regent was at the head of the partiſans 
of France and the defenders of popery, and Lennox in the 
ſame ſtation with the advocates for the Englith alliance, and 
a reformation in religion. The one laboured to pull down 
his own work, which the other upheld with the fame hand 
that had hitherto endeavoured to deſtroy it. 5 
IxNNOx's impatience for revenge got the ſtart of the 
_ cardinals activity. He ſurpriſed. both him and the regent 

by a ſudden march to Edinburgh with a numerous army; 
and might eaſily have cruſhed them before they could pre- 
pare for their defence. But he was weak enough to liſten 
to propoſals for an accommodation; and the cardinal amuſed 
him ſo artfully, and Tpun out the treaty to ſuch a length, 
that the greater part of the earl's troops who ſerved, as is 
uſual wherever the feudal inſtitutions prevail, at their own 
expence, deſerted him; and in concluding a peace, inſtead 
of giving the law, he was obliged to receive. it. A ſecond 
attempt to retrieve his affairs ended yet more unfortunately. 
One body of his troops was cut to pieces, and the reſt dif- 
perſed; and with the poor remains of a ruined party, he 
muſt either have ſubmitted to the conquerer, or have fled out 
of the kingdom, if the approach of an Engliſh army had 
not brought him a ſhort rehet. | | 


6 5 


11. 


WY 


Henry was not of a temper to bear tamely the indignity Henry 
with which he had been treated, both by the regent and invades 
parliament of Scotland, who, at the time when they renounced Scotland, 


their alliance with him, had entered into a new and ſtricter 
confederacy with France. The rigour of the ſeaſon retarded 
for ſome time the execution of his vengence. But in the 
ſpring a conſiderable body of infantry, which was deſtined 
for France, received orders to ſail for Scotland, and a 
proper number of cavalry was appointed to join it by land. 

The regent and cardinal little expected. ſuch a viſit. 'They 

had truſted that the French war would find employment for 
all Henry's forces; and, from an unaccountable ſecurity, 
were wholly unprovided for the defence of the kingdom. 
The ear} of Hertford; a leader fatal to the Scots m that age, 
commanded this army, and landed it, without oppoſition! a 
few miles above Leith. He was quickly maſter 6f that place; 
and marching directly to Edinburgh, entered With the 
fame eafe. After plundering the adjacent country, the 
richeſt and moſt open in Scotland, he ſet on fire both 
Vor. I. N theſe 


May, 1544 
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1 BOOK theſe towns, and upon the approach of ſome troops gathered 
1 n. together by the regent, put his booty on board the fleet, and 
Wi Wa with his land forces retired ſafely to the Engliſh borders, de- 
livering the kingdom, in a few days, from the terror of an 
invaſion, . concerted. with little policy, carried on at great 
expence, and attended with no advantage. If Henry aimed 
at the conqueſt of Scotland, he gained nothing by this ex- 
pedition; if the marriage he had propoſed was {till in his view, 
loſt a great deal. Such a rough courtſhip, as the earl of . 
Huntly humourouſly called it, diſguſted the whole nation; 
| | their averſion for the match grew into abhorrence; and, 
: exaſperated. by ſo many indignities, the Scots were never at 
any period more attached to France, or more alienated 
from England. "a e | 
THE, earl of Lennox alone, in ſpite to the regent and 
Frenchking, continued a correſpondence with England, which 
ruined his own intereſt, without promoting Henry's*. Many 
of his own vaſſals, preferring their duty to their country 
before their affection to him, refuſed to concur in any 
deſign to favour the public enemy. After a few feeble 
and unſucceſsful attempts to diſturb the regent's admini- 
ſtration, he was obliged to fly for fafety to the court of 
England, where Henry rewarded ſervices which he had the 
inclination, but not the power to perform, by giving him 
in marriage, his niece the lady Margaret Douglas. This 
unhappy exile, however, was deſtined to be the father of 
a race of kings. He ſaw his fon Lord Darnley mount 
the throne of Scotland, to the perpetual excluſion of that 
rival who now triumphed in his ruin. From that time 
his poſterity have held the ſceptre in two kingdoms, by 
one of which he was caſt out as a criminal, and by the other 
received as a fugitive... _ | | 5 
A peace MEANWHILE hoſtilities were continued by both nations, 
concluded: Hut with little vigour on either fide. The hiſtorians of 
that age relate minutely the circumſtances of ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes and inroads, which, as they did not produce any 
conſiderable effect, at this diſtance of time deſerve no 
remembrance l. At length and end was put to this languid 
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, Though this war was diſtinguiſhed by no important or deciſive action, it was, 
BSA ; however, extremely ruinous to indiyiduals. There ſtill remain two original pa- 
ab | pers, which. gives us ſome idea of the miſeries to which ſome of the moſt fertile 
4178 | | counties in the kingdom were expoſed, by the ſudden and deſtructive incurſions 
mas | olf the borderers. The firſt ſeems to be the report made to Henry by the Eng- 
11 ' liſh wardens of the marches for the year 1544, and contains their exploits from 
in the 2d of July to the 17th of November, The account it gives of the different 
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HISTORY oF. SCOTLAND. 
and inactive war, by a peace, im which England, De 


and Scotland were comprehended. Henry laboured to 
exclude the Scots from the benefit of this treaty, and to 
reſerve them for that vengeance which his attention to 


the affairs of the continent had hitherto delayed. But 
although a peace with England was of -the laſt conſe- 


quence to Francis I. whom the emperor was preparing 


to attack with all his forces, he was too generous to aban- 
don allies who had ſerved him with fidelity, and he 
choſe rather to purchaſe Henry's friendſhip with diſadvan- 
tage to himſelf, than to leave them expoſed to danger. By 
yielding ſome things to the intereſt, and more to the vani 


of that haughty prince; by ſubeiflion! flattery, and addrefs, 


he at length prevailed to have the Scots ee in n the peace 
agreed upon. — 


AN event which happened a ſhort time before the conclu- The mur- 


ſion of this peace, rendered it more acceptable to the whole 
nation. Cardinal Beatoun. had not uſed his power with 
moderation, equal to the prudence by which he attained 
it. Notwithſtanding his great abilities, he had too many 


der of 


of the paſſions and prejudices of an angry leader of a fac- 


tion, to govern a divided people with temper. His reſent- 
ment I. n one party of the nobility, his inſolence to- 
wards 


e reſt, his ſeverity to the reformers, and, above all, 


the barbarous * ie execution of the famous — : 


inroads, or cap, as they « are called, is very minute; and in concluſion, the 
ſum total of miſchief they did is thus computed : * 
Towns, towers, ſtedes, barnekyns, pariſhe-churches, 4 
baſtel-houſes, caſt down or burnt 192 
Scots iin . 203 
Priſoners taken - - -'- "6 + 75 
Nolt, i. e. horned cattle taken - 10, 386 
Sheep - Sh 5. 3 12,492 
Nags and geldings EINE STS, „ 5005. 
Goats 1 2 | - ON ODS LO £4. 0 - 
Bolls of corn - = „ 250 | 


| r i. e. houſhold N not reckoned. 
| Haynes's State Papers, 43. 
The other contains an 8 of an intoad by the earl of Hertford, be- 


tween the 8th and 23d of September, 1545; the narrative is more general, 


but it appears that he had burnt, raſed, and deſtroyed, i in the counties of m__ 
wick and Roxburgh only, E 
M onaſteries and Friar houſes 89 = & : 


_ Caſtles, towers, and piles RES 
Market towns . 8 

ö Villages Ks. - - RN 393. £2 
Vcc — 3 . 


Hoſpitals - 


All theſe were 8 down or burnt. 3 22 As the Scots were no leſa 


Kilful in the practice of irregular war, we may conclude that the damage which 
they did in England was not inconſiderable; and that ow raids Were 2 
waſteful than the ba of the Engliſh. 
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Wiſhart, 3 man of honourable birth and of primitive ſanctity, 
wore. out the patience of a fieree- age; and nothing but 
2 bold hand was wanting to gratify the public wiſh by his 


deſtruction. Private revenge, inflamed. and ſanctiſied by a a 


falſe zeal for religion, quickly fupplied this want. Norman 


8 the eldeſt ſon of the earl of Rothes, had been treated 


he cardinal with injuſtice and contempt. It was not 


by 


the temper of the man, or the ſpirit of the times, quietly to 


digeſt an affront. As the profeſſion of his ad erſary ſereened 
him from the effects of what is called an honourable reſent- 
ment, he reſolved to take that ſatisfaction which he could not 
demand. This reſolution deſerves as much cenſure, as the 
ſingular courage and conduct with which he put it in exe- 


eution excite wonder. The cardinal at that time reſided in 


the caſtle of Saint Andrew's, which he had fortified at great 


expence, and in the opinion of the age had rendered it im- 


May, 29, 


1540. 


pregnable. His retinue was numerous, the town at his de- 
votion, and the neighbouring country full of his dependents. 


In this ſituation, fixteen perſons undertook to ſurprize his 
caſtle, and to aſſaſſinate himſelf ; and their ſucceſs was equal 


to the boldneſs of the attempt. Early in the morning they 
ſeized on the gate of the caſtle, which was ſet open to the 


and having placed centries at the door of the cardinal's 


apartment, they awakened his numerous domeſtics one by 


The regent 
attempts in 
vain to ſeize 
the myr- 
derers. 


one, and turning them out of the caſtle, they, without noiſe 


or tumult, or violence to any other . delivered their 


country, though by a moſt unjuſtifiable action, from an 
ambitious man, whoſe pride was inſupportable to the nobles, 
as his cruelty and cunning were great checks. to the re- 
formation. EY | 

His death was fatal to the chatholic religion, and to the 
French intereſt in Scotland. The fame zeal for both con- 


tinued among a great party in the nation, but when deprived 


of the genius and authority of ſo ſkilful a leader, operated 
with leſs effect. Nothing can equal the conſternation which 
a blow {9 unexpected occaſioned among ſuch as were attach- 


ed to him; while the regent ſecretly enjoyed an event, which 


remaved out of his way a rival, who had not only eclipſed 


his greatneſs, but almoſt extinguiſhed his power. Decency, 


| however, the honour of the church, the. importunity of the 


queen dowager, and her adherents, his-engagements with 
France, and above all theſe, the defire of recovering his 


_ eldeſt ſon, whom the cardinal had detained for ſome time at 


Saint Andrew's in pledge of his fidelity, and who, together 
with the caſtle, had fallen into the hands of the conſpirators, 


induced 


> 
> 


workmen who were employed in finiſhing the fortifications; 
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no longer need a pardon, but might claim a feward. 
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induced him to take arms, in order to revenge the death of a Book 


man whom he hate. | . 
Ht threatened vengeance, but was unable to execute it. 
One part of military ſeience, the art of attacking fotti- 


| fied places, was then imperfectly underſtood” in Scotland. 


. 


6y 


— 


The weapons, the difciphne, and impetuoſity of the Scots, . 


rendered their armies as unfit for ſieges, as they were acłive 


in the field. An hundred and fifty men, ich was the 


greateſt number the conſpirators ever aſſembled, reſiſted all 


the efforts of the regent for five months , in a place which 
a ſingle battalion, with a few battering cannon, would now. 
reduce in a few hours. This tedious ſiege was concluded by 


a truce. The regent undertook to procure for the conſpira- 


tors an abſolution from the pope, and a pardon in parlia- 
ment; and upon obtaining theſe, they engaged to ſurrender. 


the caſtle, and ſet his ſon at liberty. | | 
IT-is probable, that neither of them were ſincere in this 


gain time. The regent had applied to France for aihitance, 


and expected ſoon to have the conſpirators at mercy. On 


treaty. On both fides they ſought only to amuſe, and to. 


the other hand, if Leſly and his affociates were not at firſt 


incited by Henry to murder the cardinal, they were, in the 


ſequel, powerfully ſupported by him. Notwithſtanding the 
ſilence of contemporary hiſtorians, there are violent pre- 
ſumptions of the former; of the latter there is 3 
certainty u. During the ſiege, the eonſpiratoxs had received 
from England ſupplies both of money and proviſions; and 
as Henry was preparing to renew his propoſals concerning 


his negociations with a numerous army, they hoped, by con- 
eurring with him, to be in a ſituation in which they would 


the marriage and the union he had projected, and to ſecond 


Taz death of Henry blaſted all thefe hopes. It happened January 28, 


in the beginning of next year, after a reign of greater ſplen- 


dour than true glory; buſtling, though not active 3 oppreſ- 


five in domeſtic government, and in foreign politics wild and 


irregular, But the vices of this prince were more beneficial . 
to mankind, than: the virtues of others. His rapaciouſneſs, 
his profuſion, and even his tyranny, by depreſling the ans” 
cient nobility, and by adding new property and power to the 


1547. 


commons, laid or ſtrengthened the foundations of the Brin 


liberty. His other paſſions contributed no leſs towards ths. 
downfal of popery, and the eſtabliſnment᷑ of religious freedom 


in the nation. His reſentment led him to aboliſn the powery , 


"Kei © 
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BO dx. and his covetouſneſs to ſeize the wealth of the . 
u. and by withdrawing theſe ſupports, made it eaſy, in the fol- 
DS, lowing. reign, to overturn the whole fabric of ſuperſtition. 
: 'Francis J. did not long ſurvive a prince, who had been 
alternately bis rival and:his friend; but his ſucceffor Henry II. 
Trovps : ar- Was not neglectful of the Nee intereſt in Scotland. He 
rive from ſent a conſiderable body of men, under the command of Leon 
France. Strozzi, to the regent's aſſiſtance. By their long experience 
in the Italian and German wars, the French had become as 
dexterous in the conduct of ſieges, as the Scots were igno- 
rant; and as the boldneſs and deſpair of the conſpirators 
could not defend them againſt the ſuperior art of theſe new 
Forte the aAſſailants, they, after a ſhort reſiſtance, ſurrendered toStrozzi, 
caſtle of St. who engaged i in the name of the king his maſter, for the 
and ſecurity of their lives; and, as his priſoners, tranſported 
der. them into France. The caſtle itſelf, the monument of Bea- 
toun's power and vanity, was Fare we in obedience to 
the canon law, which, with admirable policy, denounces its 
anathemas even againſt the houſes in which the ſacred blood 
of a cardinal happens to be ſhed, and ordai ins them to be 
laid in ruins o. | 
TIE archbiſhopric of It. 3 s was beſtowed by 
the regent upon his natural brother John Hamilton, abbot of 
Paiſley. | 
Newbreach nd delay of a few weeks would have faved the danke. 
with Eng- rators. "Thoſe miniſters of Henry VIII. who had the chief 
— direction of affairs duirng the minority of his ſon Edward VI. 
conducted themſelves, with regard to Scotland, by the 
maxims of their late maſter, and reſolved to frighten the 
Scots into a treaty, which they had not abilities or addreſs to 
bring about by any. other method. 
Bor before we proceed to relate the events which their 
invaſion of Scotland occaſioned, we ſhall ſtop to take notice 
of a circumſtance unobſerved by contemporary hiſtorians, 
but extremely remarkable for the diſcovery it makes of the 
ſentiments, and ſpirit which then prevailed among the Scots. 
The conſpirators againſt cardinal-Beatoun found the regent's 
eldeſt ſon in the caſtle of St. Andrew's; and as they needed 
che protection of the Englith. it was to be feared that they 
migh t endeavour to purchaſe it, by delivering to them this 
important prize. The preſumptive heir to the crown in the 
hands of the avowed enemies of the kingdom, was a dread- 
ful proſpect. In order to avoid it, the parliament fell upon 
2 2 extraordinary expedient. By an act made on * 


5 * Pans. Hil. Ref. T. 338. 5 
: they 
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they excluded « the regents eldeſt ſon from all right of 
« ſucceſſion, ' public or private, ſo long as he ſhould be de- 


« tained a priſoner, and ſubſtituted in his place his other 


« brothers, according to their ſeniority, and in failure of 
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them, thoſe who were next heirs to the regent .“ Suc- 


ceſſion by hereditary right is an idea ſo obvious and ſo popu- 
lar, that a nation ſeldom ventures to make a breach in it, 
but in caſes of extreme neceſſity. Such a neceſſity did the 
parliament diſcover in the preſent ſituation. Hatred to Eng- 
land, founded on the memory of paſt hoſtilities, and height- 
ened by the ſmart of recent injuries, was the national paſſion. 


This dictated that uncommon ſtatute, by which the order of 


lineal ſucceſſion was ſo remarkably broken. The modern 


theories, which repreſent this right as divine and unalienable, 


and that ought not to be violated upon any conſideration 
whatſoever, ſeem to have been then altogether unknown. 


I the beginning of September, the earl of Hertford, now Scotland 


duke of Somerſet, and protector of England, entered Scot- 
land at the head of eighteen thouſand men, and, at the fame 
time, a fleet of ſixty ſhips appeared on the toaſt to ſecond 
his land forces. The Scots had for ſome time obſerved this 


ſtorm gathering, and were prepared for it. Their army was 


almoſt double to that of the enemy, and poſted: to the greateſt 


invaded by 
the Eng- 
liſh. 


advantage on a riſing ground, above Muſſelburgh, not far 


from the banks of the river Etke. Both theſe circumitances 


alarmed the duke of Somerſet, who faw his danger, and 


would willingly have extricated himſelf out of it, by a new 


overture of peace, on conditions ai as reaſonable. ' But 


this moderation being imputed to fear, his propoſals were 
rejected with that ſcorn which the confidence of ſucceſs in- 


ſpires ; and if the conduct of the regent, who commanded 


the Scottiſh army, had been in any degree equal to his confi= 
dence, the deſtruction of the Engliſh muſt have been inevita- 


ble. They were in a ſituation preciſely ſimilar to that of their 
countrymen under Oliver Cromwell in the following centu- 


ry. The Scots had choſen their ground ſo well, that it was 


impoſſible to force them to give battle; a few days had ex- 


hauſted the forage and proviſion of a narrow country; the 
fleet could only furniſh a ſcanty and precarious ſubſiſtence; 
a retreat therefore was neceſſary; but diſgrace, and perhaps 


ruin, were the conſequences of retreating. 


Ox both theſe occaſions, .the national heat and impetuoſity 


of the Scots ſaved the Engliſh, and precipitated their own 


country 


? Epiſt, Reg. Scot. 2. 359 
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BOOK country into the utmoſt danger. The undiſciplined courage 
11. of the private men became impatient at the fight of an ene- 
my. + he general was afraid of nothing, but that the Eng | 
Battle of ith might eſcape from him by flight; and leaving his ſtrong 
- Ys camp, he attacked the duke o erte near Pipkney, wit 
ny "OP no better ſucceſs than his raſhneſs deſerved. The ee 
had drawn up his troops on a gentle eminence, and had now 
the advantage of ground on his ſide. The Scottiſh army 
conſiſted almoſt entirely of infantry, whoſe chief weapon was 
a long ſpear, and for that reaſon their files were very deep 
and 8 ranks cloſe. They advanced towards the enemy 
in three great bodies, and, as they paſſed the river, were 
| conſiderably expoſed to the fire of the Engliſh fleet,, which 
lay in the bay of Muſſelburgh, and had drawn near the 
ſhore. The Engliſh cavalry, fluſhed with an advantage ; 
which they, had gained in a ſkirmiſh ſome days before, began q 
the attack with more impetuoſity than good conduct. A y 

| body ny firm and compact as the Scots eaſily reſiſted the im- 
preſſion of cavalry, broke them, and drove them off the 
field. The Engliſh infantry, however, advanced, and the Scots 
were at once expoſed to a flight of arrows, to a fire in flank 
from four hundred foreign fuſileers who ſerved the enemy, 
and to their canon, which were planted behind the infantry 
on the higheſt part of the eminence. © The depth and cloſe- 
neſs of their order making it impoſſible for the Scots to, ſtand 
long in this fituation, the. earl of Angus, who commanded 
the vanguard, endeavoured to change his ground, and to re- 
tire towards the main body. But his friends unhappily 
miſtook his motion for a flight, and fell into confuſion. At 
that very inſtant, the broken cavalry, having rallied, re- 
turned to the charge; the foot purſued the advantage they 
had gained; the proſpect of victory redoubled the, ardour of 

both: and in a moment the rout of the. Scottiſh army bez 
came univerſal and irretrievable. The encounter in the 
field was not long nor bloody; but in the purſuit, the Eng- 

i liſh diſcovered all the rage and fierceneſs which national anti- . 
pathy, kindled by long emulation, and inflamed by recipro- 
cal injuries, is apt to inſpire. The purſuit was continued. 
for five hours, and to a great diſtance. All the three roads 
by which the Scots fled, were ſtrewed with ſpears, and ſwords, 
and targets, and covered with the bodies of the ſlain, 
Above ten thouſand men fell on this day, one of the moſt 
fatal Scotland had ever ſgen. A few were taken riſoners, 
and among theſe ſome perſons of diſtinction. The pro- 

tector had? it now in his power to become maſter of 2 king 
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dom, out of which, not many hours before, he was almoſt ꝝ O OK 


obliged to retire with infamy 4. | | II. 
Bur this victory, however great, was of no real utility, 


for want of {kill or of leiſure to improve it. Every new Their 
injury rendered the Scots more averle from an union wich tory.of M- 
England 3 and the protector neglected the only meature — 
which would have made it neceflary for them to have hin. 
given their conſent to it. He amuſed himſelf in walking 

the open country, and in taking ox building ſeveral petty 

caſtles; whereas by fortifying a few places which were ac- 
ceſſible by ſea, he would have laid the kingdom open to the 

Engliſh, and, in a ſhort time, the Seots muſt either have 
accepted of his terms, or have tubmittcd to his power. By: 

ſuch an improvement of it, the victory at Dunbar gave 
Cromwell the command of Scotland. The battle of Pinkney* 

had no other effect but to precipitate the Scots into new en- 
zagements with France. The ſituation of the Engliſh court, 

may, indeed, be pleaded in excuſe for the duke of Somer- 

ſet's conduct. 'That cabal of his enemies, which occaſioned 

his tragical end, was already formed; and while it tw- 
umphed in Scotland, they 1ccretly undermined his power 

and credit at home. Self-preſervatinn, therefore, obhged 


him to prefer his ſafety before his fame, and to return 


without 


4 The following paſſage in a curious and rare journal of the protefor's ex- 
pedition into Scotland, written by W. Patten, who was joined in commyh - * 
ton with Cecil, as judge marſhal of the army, and printed in 1548, deſerves *' 
our notice ; as it gives a juſt idea of the military diſcipline of the Scots at that 
time. © But what after I learned, ſpecially touching their order, their ar- 
mour, and their manner as well of going to offend, as of ſanding to defend, 
I have though neceſſary here to utter. Hackbutters have they few'or none, 


and appoint their fight moſt commonly always a foot. They come to the field 
well furniſhed all with jack and ſkull, dagger and buckler, and ſwords all broad. 


and thin, of exceeding good temper, and univerſally ſo made to ſlice, that as 


I never ſaw none fo good, ſo I think it hard to deviſe the betten. Hereta 


every man his pike, and a great kercher wrapped twice or thrice about his. 
neck, not for cold, but for cutting. In their array towards joining with the 


enemy, bhey-cling and thruſt fo near in the fore rank, ſhoulder and ſhoulder 


together, with their pikes in both their hands ſtraight afore them, and their 
followers in that order fo hard at their backs, laying their pikes over their 
foregoers ſhoulders, that if they do aſſail undiſcovered, no force can well 
uithſtand them. Standing at defence they thruſt ſhoulders likewiſe ſo nigl 
together, the fore ranks. well nigh to kneeling, ſtoop low before, their fe 
lows behind holding their pikes with both hands, and therewith in their left 
their bucklers, the one end of their pike againſt their right foot, and the. 


ether againſt the enemy breaſt high; their followers croſſing their pike points 


with them forward ; and thus with each other ſo nigh as ſpace and place with 
ſuffer, through the whole ward, ſo thick, that as eaſily ſhall a bare finger 
pierce through, the ſkin of an angry hedge-hog, as. any encounter the front of 
their pikes. Other curious particulars are found in this journal, from which 
Sir John Hayward has borrowed his account of this expedition. Life of 
Edward VI. 279, &c. | 8 | | 

Fa 4s 44 of the Scotch pike or ſpear was.appointed by A, P. 142 
to be ſix ells ; i. e. eighteen feet ſix inches, 
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BOOK without reaping the fruits of his victory. At this time, 
11. however, the cloud blew over: the conſpiracy by which he 
cell was not yet ripe for execution; and his preſence ſuſ- 
pended its effect for ſome time. The ſupreme power {till 
remaining in his hands, he employed it to recover the op- 
April, portunity which he had loſt, A body of troops, by his 
1548. command, ſeized and fortified Hadingtoun, a place which, 
on account of its diſtance from the ſea, and from any Eng- 

liſh garriſon, could not be defended without great expence 


\ 


—C—_——__ | | ** 
Forces the MranwniLE the French gained more by the defeat of 
Scots into a their allies, than the Engliſh by their victory. After the 
_ won death of cardinal Beatoun, Mary of Guiſe, the queen dow- 
France, ager, took a conliderabl: "ſhare in the direction of affairs. 
She was warmly attached by blood, and by inclination, to 
the French intereſt: and, in order to promote it, improved 
with great dexterity every event which occurred. The ſpirit 
and ſtrength of the Scots were broken at Pinkney ; and in 
an aſſembly of nobles which met at Stirling to conſult upon 
the fituation of the kingdom, all eyes were turned towards 
France, no proſpect of ſafety appearing but in aſſiſtance 
from thence. But Henry II. being then at peace with Eng- 
land, the queen repreſented that they could not expect him 
to take part in their quarrel, but upon views of perſonal 
advantage; and that without extraordinary conceſſions in his 
favour, no aſſiſtance, in propottion to their preſent exigen- 
cies, could be obtained. The prejudices of the nation pow- 
erfully ſeconded thefe repreſentations of the queen, What 
often happens to. individuals, took place among the nobles 
in this convention; they were ſwayed entirely by their paſ- 
ſions; and in order to gratify them, they deferted their 
former principles, and difregarded their true intereſt. In 
the violence of reſentment, they forgot that zeal for 
: the independence of Scotland, which had prompted them 
” andto offer to reject their propoſals of Henry VIII. and by offering, vo- 
their queen luntarily, their young queen in marriage to the dauphin, 
40 the dad. Eldeſt ſon of Henry II. and, which was ſtill more, by pro- 
phin. poſing to ſend her immediately into France to be educated 
at his court, they granted, from a thirſt of vengeance, what 
formerly they would not yield upon any. conſideration of 
their own ſafety. To gain at once ſuch a kingdom as Scot- 
land, was 2 matter of no ſmall confequence to France. 
Henry, without heſitation, accepted the offers of the Scot- 
tiſh ambaſſadors, and prepared for the vigorous defence of 
his new acquiſition. Six thouſand veteran ſoldiers, under 
the command of Monſieur Deſce, aſſiſted by ſome of the 
beft officers who were formed in the long wars of Francis 5 
| | arrive 
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: arrived at Leith. They ſerved two campaigns in Scotland, B Oo OK 


with a ſpirit equal to their former fame. But their exploits 
were not conſiderable. The Scots, ſoon becoming jealous 
of their deſigns, neglected to ſupport them with proper M- 
gour. The caution of the Engliſh, in acting wholly upon 
the defenſive, prevented the French from attempting any en- 
terpriſe of conſequence; and obliged them to exhault their 
{trength in tedious ſieges, undertakem under many diſadvan- 
tages. Their efforts, however, were not without ſome be- 
nelit to the Scots by compelling the Engliſh to evacuate Had- 
dingtoun, and to ſurrender feveral ſmall forts, which they 
ffefſed in different parts of the kingdom. | 5 
Bur the effects of theſe operations of his troops were ſtill 
of greater importance to the French king. The diverſion 
Vvhich they occaſioned enabled him to wreſt Boulogne out of 
the hands of the Engliſh 3 and the influence of his army in 
Scotland obtained the - concurrence of parliament with the 
overtures hioh had been made to him, by the aſſembly of 
nobles at Stirling, concerning the queen's marriage with the 
dauphin, and her education at the court of France. In vain 
did a few patriots remonſtrate againſt ſuch extravagant con- 
ceſſions, by which Scotland was reduced to be a province of 


11. 
2922 


France; and Henry, from an ally, raiſed to be maſter of the The treaty 
kingdom; by which the friendſhip of France became more for that 
fatal than the enmity of England; and every thing was purpoſe 


fondly given up to the one, that had been bravely defended 
againſt the other. A point of ſo much conſequence was 
haſtily deeided in a parliament aſſembled in the camp before 


concluded. N 


Haddingtoun : the intrigues of the queen dowager, the zeal june 5, 
of the clergy, and reſentment againſt England, had prepared 1548. 


a great party in the nation for ſuch a ſtep ; the French ge- 


neral and ambaſſador, by their liberality and promiſes, gained 


over many more. 'The regent himſelf was weak enough ts 
ſtoop to the offer of a penſion from France, together with the 
title of duke of Chatelherault in that kingdom.. A confider- 
able majority declared for the treaty, and the intereſt of a 
faction was preferred before the honour of the nation. 


HavixG hurried the Scots into this raſh and fatal reſolu- Mary fene 
tion, the ſource of many calamities to themſelves and to tobe cn- 


their ſovereign, the French allowed them no time for re- 


cated in 


flection or repentance. The fleet which had brought over K 


their foroes was ſtill in Scotland, and without delay convoyed 
the queen into France. Mary was then ſix years old, and 
by her education in that court, one of the politeſt but moſt 
ecorrupted in Europe, ſhe acquired every accompliſhment 
that could add to her charms as: a woman, and contracted 
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many of thoſe prejudices which gerabaney her migfortuties 


as 2 queen. 
From the time that Mary was put into their hands, it was 


the intereſt of the French to ſuffer the war in Scotland to 


languiſh. The recovery of the Boulonnois was the object 


which the French king had moſt at heart; but a flight di- 
verſion in Britain was ſufſicient to divide ha attention and 


ſtrength of the Engliſh, whoſe domeſtic factions deprived 


both their arms and councils of their accuſtomed vigour. - 
The government of England had undergone a great revolu- 
tion. The duke of Somerſet's power had been acquired with 
too much violence, and was exerciſed with too little mode- 
ration, to be of long continuance. « Many good qualities, 

added to great love of his country, could not atone for his 
ambition in uſurping the ſole direction of affairs. Many of 
the moſt eminent courtiers combined againſt him; and the 
earl of Warwick their leader, no leſs ambitious but more 


artful than Somerſet, conducted his meaſures with ſo much 


Peace con- 


March 24, 
L550. 


dexterity as to raiſe himſelf upon the ruins of his rival. 
Without the invidious name of protector, he ſucceeded to 
all the power and influence of which Somerſet was deprived, 
and he quickly found peace to be neceſſary for the eſtabliſh- | 
ment of his new authority, and the execution of the vaſt de- 
ſigns he had conceived. 

HENRY was no ſtranger to Warwicl's ſituation, and im- 


| proved his knowledge of it to good purpoſe, in conducting 


the negotiations for a general peace. He preſcribed what 
* pleaſed to the Englith miniſter, who ſcrupled at 
nothing, however advantageous to that monarch and his al- 
lies. England conſented to reſtore Boulogne and its depend= 


" : encies to France, and gave up all pretenſions to a treaty of 


marriage with the queen of Scots, or to the conqueſt of her 
country. A few ſmall forts, of which the Engliſh troops 


had hitherto kept poſſeſſion, were raſed; and peace between 


the two kingdoms was eſtabliſhed on its ancient foundation. 
Bora the Britiſh nations loſt power, as well as reputa- 


tion by this unhappy quarrel. It was on both ſides a war 


of emulation and reſentment, rather than of intereſt ; and 
was. carried on under the influence of national animaſities, | 
which were blind to all advantages. The French, who 


entered into it with great coolneſs, conducted it with more 


fill; and yr dexterouſly availing themſelves of every circum- 


ſtance which occurred, recovered poſſeſſion of an important 
territory which they had loſt, and added to their monarchy 
a. new kingdom. The ambition of the Engliſh miniſter be- 
1 Eg to them the former 3. the inconfiderate rage of the 


Scots 
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Scots againſt their ancient enemies beſtowed on them the B 0.0 K 


latter; their own addreſs and good policiy merited both. 


IMMEDIATELY after the concluſion of the peace, the 23. 
French forces left Scotland, as much to their on ſatiſ- The Scots 
faction, as that of the nation. The Scots ſoon found, become jea- 


that the calling to their aſſiſtance a people more powerful 


than themſelves was a dangerous expedient. They beheld, 


with the utmoſt impatience, thoſe who had come over to 
protect the kingdom, taking upon them to command in it; 
and on many otcafions they repented the raſh invitation 
which they had given. 'The peculiar genius of the French 
nation heightened this diſguſt, and prepared the Scots to 
throw off the yoke, before they had well begun to feel it. 
The French were, in that age, What they are at preſent, 
dne of the moſt poliſhed nations in Europe. But it is to be 
obſerved, in all their expeditions into foreign countries, 
whether towards the ſouth or north, that their manners have 
been remarkably incompatible with the manners of eve 
other people. Barbarians are tenacious of their own cuſ- 
toms, becauſe. they want knowledge and taſte to diſcover the 
_ reaſonableneſs and propriety of cuſtoms which differ from 
them. Nations which hold the firſt rank in politeneſs, are 
frequently no leſs tenacious out of pride. The Greeks were 
ſo in the ancient world; and the French are the fame in the 
modern. Full of themſelves; flattered by the imitation of 
their neighbours; and accuſtomed to conſider their own 
modes as the ſtandards of elegance; they fcorn to diſguiſe, 
or to lay aſide, the diſtinguiſhing manners of their own na- 
tion, or to make any allowance for what may differ from them 
among others. For this reaſon, the behaviour of their 
armies has, on every occaſion, been inſupportable-to ſtran- 
gers, and always epxoſed them to hatred, and. often to 
deſtruction. In that age, they over-ran Italy four feveral 
times by their valour, and loſt it as often by their infolence. 
The Scots, naturally an irafcible and high-ſpirited people, 
and who, of all nations, can leaſt bear the moiſt diſtant in- 
ſinuation of contempt, were not of a temper to admit all 
the pretenſions of ſuch aſſuming gueſts: The ſymptoms of 
alienation were ſoon viſible ; they ſeconded the military 
operations of the French troops with the utmoſt coldneſs; 
their diſguſt grew inſenſibly to a degree of indignation that 
could hardly be reſtrained; and on occaſion of a _ ſlight 
accident, broke out with fatal violence. A private French 
ſoldier engaging in an idle quarrel with a citizen of Edin- 
burgh, both nations took arms, with equal rage, in defence 
of their countrymen. The provoſt of Edinbugh, his ſon, . 


and 
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and ſeveral citizens of diſtinction, were killed in the fray 
and the French were obliged to avoid the fury of. the inha- 
bitants, by retiring out of the city. Notwithſtanding the 
ancient alliance of France and Scotland, and the long inter- 
courſe of good offices between the two nations, an averſion 


for the French took its riſe at this time from the Scots, the 


effects whereof were deeply felt, and operated powerfully 


through the ſubſcquent period. 


From the death of cardinal Beatoun, nothing has been 
faid of the ſtate of religion. While the war with England 
continued, the clergy had no leiſure to moleſt the proteſtants; 
and they were not yet conſiderable enough to expect any 
thing more than connivance and impunity. 'The new doc- 


trines were {till in their infancy ; but during this ſhort in- 


terval of tranquillity, they acquired ſtrength, and advanced 
by large and firm ſteps towards a full eſtabliſhment in the 
kingdom. The firft preachers againſt popery in Scotland, 
of whom ſeveral had appeared during the reign of James V. 
were more eminent for zeal and piety, than for learning. 


Their acquaintance with the principles of the reformation 


was partial, and at ſecond hand; ſome of them had been 
educated in England ; all of them had borrowed their no- 
tions from the books publiſhed there; and in the firſt dawn 
of the new light, they did not venture far from their leaders. 
Bur in a ſhort time the doctrines and writings of the foreign 
reformers became generally known ; the inquiſitive - genius 
of the age preſſed forward in queſt of truth; the diſcovery 
of one error opened the way to others; the downfal of one 


impoiture drew many after it; the whole fabric, which ig- 


*Horance and ſuperſtition had erected in times of darkneſs, 


eſcaped the rage of the clergy, who obſerved the tendency 


began to totter; and nothing was wanting to complete its 
ruin, but a. daring and active leader to direct the attack. 
Such was the famous John Knox, who, with better qualifi- 
cations of learning, and more extenſive views, than any of 
his predeceffors in Scotland, poſſeſſed a natural intrepidity 
of mind, which ſet him above fear. He began his public 
miniſtry at St. Andrew's in the year one thouſand five hun- 
dred and forty-ſeven, with that ſucceſs which always ac- 
companies a bold and popular eloquence. Inſtead of amu- 
Gng himſelf with lopping the branches, he ſtruck directly 
at the root of popery, and attacked both the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the eſtabliſhed church, with a vehemence pecu- 
har to himſelf, but admirably ſuited to the temper and wiſhes 
of the age. | . . 

AN adverſary ſo formidable as Knox, would not have eaſily 


and 
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and progreſs of his opinions with the utmoſt concern. But, 
at firſt, he retired for ſafety into the caſtle of St. Andrew's, 
and while the conſpirators kept poſſeſſion of it, preached 


publicly under their protection. The great revolution in 


England, which followed upon the death of Henry VIII. 
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contributed no leſs than the zeal of Knox towards demoliſh- - 
ing the popiſh church in Scotland. Henry had looſened 


the chains, and lightened the yoke of popery. The mini- 


{ters of his ſon Edward VI. cait them off altogether, ane 


_ eſtabliſhed the proteſtant religion upon almoſt the ſame foot- 


ing whereon it now ſtands in that kingdom. The influence 
of this example reached Scotland, and the happy effects 


of eccleſiaſtical liberty in the one nation, inſpired the other 
with an equal deſire of recovering it. The reformers had, 


hitherto, been, obliged to conduct themſelves with the ut- 


houſes, and at a diſtance from court; they gained credit, as 
happens on the firſt publication of every new religion, 


moſt caution, and ſeldom ventured to preach, but in private 


chiefly among perſons in the lower and middle rank of life. 


But ſeveral noblemen, of the greateſt diſtinction, having, 


about this time openly eſpouſed their principles, they were 
no longer under the neceſſity of acting with the ſame re- 


| ſerve; and with more ſecurity and encouragement, they had 


likewiſe great ſucceſs. The means of acquiring and ſpread- 
ing knowledge became more common, and the ſpirit of in- 


novation, peculiar to that period, grew every day bolder and 


more univerſal. | Be 
HaeelLy for the Reformation, this ſpirit was ſtill under 


ſome reſtraint. It had not yet attained firmneſs and vigour 


ſufficient to overturn a ſyſtem founded on the deepeſt policy, 


and ſupported by the moſt formidable power. Under the 


preſent circumſtances, any attempt towards action muſt 
have been fatal to the proteſtant doctrines; and it is no ſmall 


proof of the authority, as well as penetration, of the heads 


of the party, that they were able to reſtrain the zeal of a fiery 
and impetuous people, until that critical and mature juncture, 
when every ſtep they took was deciſive and ſucceſsful. 
MEANWHILE their cauſe received reinforcement from two 
different quarters whence they never could have expected it. 


The ambition of the houſe of Guiſe, and the bigotry of 


Mary of England, haſtened the ſubverſion of the papal 


throne in Scotland; and by a ſingular diſpoſition of Provi- 


dence, the perſons who oppoſed the Reformation in every 


other part of Europe with the fierceſt zeal, were made -in- 


Maxr 


ſtruments for advancing it in that kingdom. 
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»00k Marv of Guiſe poſſeſſed the ſame bold and alpiring ſpirit 


11. which diſtinguiſhed her family, But in her it was ſoftened 
by the female character, and accompanied with great tem- 
The queen per and addreſs. Her brothers, in order to attain the high 
dowager aſ- Objects at which they aimed, ventured upon ſuch daring 
Pires to the meaſures as ſuited their great courage. Her defigns upon 
office of re- 8 ng 8 P 
gent. the ſupreme power were concealed with the utmoſt care, 
and advanced by addreſs and reſinements more natural to 
ker ſex. By a dexterous application of thoſe talents, ſhe 
had acquired a conſiderable influence on the councils of 
a nation hitherto unacquainted with the government of wo- 
men; and, without the ſmalleſt right to any ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of affairs, had engroſſed the chief direction 
of them into her own hands. But ſhe did not long teſt ſa- 
tisſied with the enjoyment'of this precarious power, which 
the fickleneſs of the regent, or the ambition of thoſe who 
governed him, might ſo eafily diſturb ; and ſhe began to ſet 
on foot new intrigues, with a deſign of undermining him, 
and of opening to herfalf a way to ſucceed him in that high 
dignity. Her brothers entered warmly into this ſcheme, and 
ſupported it with all their credit at the court of France. 
The French king willingiy concurred in a meaſure, by which 
he hoped to bring Scotland entirely under management, and, 
in any future broil with England, to turn its whole force 
upon that kingdom. 
Ix order to arrive at the defired elevation, the queen 
dowager had only one of two ways to chuſe ; either violently 
fo wreſt the power out of the hands of the regent, or to ob- * 
tain it by his conſent. Under a minority, and among a 
- warlike and factious people, the former was a very uncer- 
tain and dangerous experiment. The latter appeared to be 
no leſs impracticable. To perſuade a man voluntarily to 
abdicate the ſupreme power; to deſcend to a level with thoſe, 
above whom he was raiſed; and to be content with the ſe- 
cond place where he had held the firſt, may well paſs for a 
wild and chimerical project. This, however, the queen at- 
tempted; and the prudence of the attempt was ſuthciently 
juſtined by its fuccefs. | | 8 
Tux regent's inconſtancy and irreſolution, together with 
the calamities- which had befallen the kingdom under his 
adminiſtration, raiſed the prejudices both of the nobles and 
of the people againſt him, to a great height; and the queen 
ſecretly fomented theſe with much induſtry. All who wiſhed 
for a change met with a gracious reception in her court, and 
their ſpirit of difaffe&tion was nourifhed by ſuch hopes and 
promites, as in every age impoſes on the credulity of the 
| 1 5 | - factious 
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factious. The favourers of the Reformation being the moſt B O O x 
numerous and ſpreading body of the regent's enemies, ſhe 1. 

applied to them with a particular attention; and the gentle 
nets of her diſpoſition, and ſeeming indifference to the re- Courts the 
ligious points in diſpute, made all her promiſes of 2 reformers. 


and indulgence paſs upon them for ſincere. Finding ſo 
great a part of the nation willing to fall in with her meaſures, 
the queen ſet out for France, under pretence of viſiting her OR. 1550. 
daughter, and took along with' her thoſe noblemen who poſ- 


| leſſed the greateſt power and credit among their country- 
men. Softened by the pleaſures of an elegant court, flatter- 


ed by the civilities of the French king and the carefles of the 
houſe of Guiſe, and influenced by the ſeaſonable diſtribu- 
tion of a few favours, and the liberal promiſe of many more, 
they were. brought to approve of all the queen's preten- 
lions. -- | | 


'WmiLE ſhe advanced by theſe ſlow but ſure ſteps, the 


regent either did not foreſee the danger which threatened 


him, or neglected to provide againſt it. The firit diſcovery 
of the train which was laid, came from two of his own con- 
fidents, Carnegie of Kinnaird, and Panter biſhop of Roſs, 
whom the queen had gained over to her intereſt, and then 
employed as the moſt proper inſtruments for obtaining his 
conſent. The overture was made to him in the name of the 
French king, enforced by proper threatenings, in order to 
work upon his natural timidy, and ſweetened by every pro- 
miſe that could reconcile him to a propoſal ſo difagreeable. 
On the one hand, the confirmation of his French title, toge- 
ther with a conſiderable penſion, the parliamentary acknow- 
ledgment of his right of ſucceſſion to the crown, and a public 
ratification of his conduct during his regency, were offered 
him. Oh the other hand, the diſpleaſure of the French king, 
the power and popularity of the queen dowager, the diſaf- 
fection- of the nobles, with the danger of an after-reckon- 


ing, were repreſented in the ſtrongeſt colours. 


IT was not poſſible to agree to a propoſal ſo extraordinary 
and unexpected, without ſome previous ſtruggle; and had 
the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's been preſent to fortify the 
irreſolute and paſhve ſpirit of the regent, he, in all probabi- 


lity, would have rejected it with diſdain. Happily for the 


queen, the ſagacity and ambition of that prelate could, at 
this time, be no obſtruction to her views. He was lying at 
the point of death, and in his abſence the influence of the 
queen's agents on a flexible temper counterbalanced ſeveral 


of the ſtrongeſt paſſions in the human mind, and obtained 


his conſent to a voluntary ſurrender of the ſupreme power. 
e AFTER 
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500k Arx gaining à point of fuch diſſiculty with ſo much 
II. eaſe, the queen returned into Scotland, in full expectation of 
WAAy taking immediate pofſefion of her new dignity. But by this 
Dec. 155i. time the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's had recovered of that 
AdAaliiſtemper, which the ignorance of the Scottiſh phyſicians had 
protiounced to be incurable. This he owed to the affiftarice 
of the famous Cardan, one of thofe irregular adventurers in 
philoſophy, of whom Italy produced fo many about this 
period. A bold genius led him to ſome ufeful diſcoveries, 
which merit the eſteem of a more diſcerning age; à wild 
imagination engaged him in thoſe chimerical ſciences, which 
drew the admiration of his eotemporaries. As a pretender 
to aſtrology and magic, he was revered and conſulted by all 
Europe; as a proficient in natural philoſophy, he was but 
little known. The archbiſhop it is probable, confidered him 
as a powerful magician, when he applied to him for relief; 
but it was his knowledge as a philoſopher, which enabled him 
to cure his difeafe . | 
ToctTHER with his health, the archbiſhop recovered the 
entire government of the regent, and quickly perſuaded him 
to recal that diſhortourable promiſe, which he had been ſe- 
duced by the artifices of the queen to grant. However 
great her ſurpriſe and indignation were at this freſh inſtance 
of his inconſtancy, ſhe was obliged to diſſemble, that ſhe 
might have leifure to renew her intrigues with all parties; 
with the proteſtants, whom ſhe favoured and courted more 
than ever; with the nobles, to whom the rendered herſelf 
agreeable by various arts; and with the regent himſelf, in 
order to gain whom, ſhe employed every argument. But 
whatever impreſſions her emiſſaries might have made on the 
regent, it was no eaſy matter to over-reach or to intimidate 
the archbſhop. Under his management, the negotiations 
were ſpun out to a great length, and his brother maintained 
his ſtation with that addrefs and firmneſs, which its impor- 
tance ſo well merited. The univerſal defection of the no- 
bility, the growing power of the proteſtants, who all adhered 
to che queen dowager, the reiterated folicitations of the 
French king, and above all, the interpoſition of the young 
queen, who was now entering the twelfth yeat of her age, 
and claimed a right of nominating whom ſhe pleaſed to be 
Anas regent *, obliged him at laſt to reſign that high office, which 
ps, np 1 „ he 
— bis  * Cardon himſelf was more deſirons of being eonſideted as an aſttologer than 
2 a philoſopher; in his book De Genituris, we find a calculation of the arch- 
biſhop's nativity, from which he pretends both to have predicted his diſeaſe, ane 
to have effected his cure. He received from the archbiſhop a reward of 1805 
crowns; a great fam in that age. De vita ſua, p. 32. | 
* Lzefley, de Reb. Gelt. Scot. ap. Jebb. 1. 187. 
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he had held many years. He obtained, however, the fame Book 


adyantageous terms for himſelf, which had been formerly 
ſtipulated. 4 


had been ſb long tlie object of her wiſhes. Thus, with their 
own approbation, a woman and a ſtranger was advanced to 


the ſupreme authority, over a fierce and turbulent people, 


who ſeldom ſubmitted, without reluctance, to the legal and 
ancient government of their native monarchs. 


d 


83 


Itrx was in the parliament which met on the tenth of April she obtains 
one thouſand five hundred and fifty-four, that the earl of the regen- 

Arran executed this extraordinary reſignation ; and at the ©” 

ſame time Mary of Guiſe was raiſed to that dignity, which 


WHiLe the queen dowager of Scotland contributed ſo Reforma- 


much towards the progreſs of the Reformation, by the pro- 
tection which The afforded it; from motives of ambition; the 


tion conti- 


make great 


Engliſh queen, by het indiſcreet zeal; filled the kingdom progreſs. 


with perſotis active in promoting the ſame cauſe. Maty july 6, 
aſcended the throne of England on the death of her brother 1553. 


Edward; and ſoon after married Philip II. of Spain. To 
the perſecuting ſpirit of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, and the 
fietceneſs of that age, ſhe added the private reſentment of 
her own and of her mother's ſufferings, with which ſhe 
loaded the reformed religion; and the peeviſhneſs and ſe- 
verity of her natural temper carried the acrimony of all theſe 


paſſions to the utmoſt extreme. The cruelty of her perſe- 


cutioh equalled the deeds of thoſe tyrants who have been 
the greateſt reproach to human nature. The bigotry of her 
elergy could ſcarce keep pace with the impetuoſity of her 
zeal. Even the unrelenting Philip was obliged, on ſome 
occaſions, to mitigate the rigour of her proceedings. Many 
among the molt eminent reformers ſuffered for the doctrines 
which they had taught; others fled from the ſtotm. To 
the greater part of theſe, Switzerland and Germany opened 
a ſecure aſylum 3 and not a few, out of choice or 2 
fled into Seotland. What they had ſeen and felt in England, 
did not abate the warmth and zeal of their indignation againſt 
popety. Their attacks wete bolder arid mote ſucceſsful than 
ever; and their doctrines made a tapid progrefs among all 
tanks of men. | 2 
Tusk doctrines, calculated to rectify the opihioris, and 
to reform the manners, of mankind, had hitherto produced 
no other effects; but they ſoon began to operate with greater 
violence, and proved the occaſion, not only of ſubverting the 
eſtabliſhed religion, but of ſhakitig the throne and endan- 


gerthg the kingdom. The cauſes which facilitated the in- A view of 


troduction of theſe new opinions into Scotland, and which the politi- 
1 E 2 = diſſeminated 


uſes 
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BOOK difleminated them ſo faſt through the nation, merit, on that 
11. account, a particular and careful inquiry. The Reforma- 
WAS tion is one of the greateſt events in the hiſtory of mankind, 
which con- and, in whatever point of light we view it, is inſtructive and 
tributed to- jntereſting. is | 
vards that. Tx revival of learning in the fifteenth and ſixteenth cen- 
turies rouſed the world from that lethargy in which it had 
been ſunk for many ages. The human mind felt its own 
ſtrength, broke the fetters of authority by which it had been 
ſo long reſtrained, and venturing to move in a larger ſphere, 
* puſhed its inquiries into every ſubject with great boldneſs and 
ſurpriſing ſucceſs. Y 
No ſooner did mankind recover the capacity of exerciſing 
their reaſon, than religion was one of the firſt objects which 
drew their attention. Long before Luther publiſhed his 
famous Theſes which ſhook the papal throne, ſcience and 
philoſophy had laid open, to many of the Italians, the im- 
poſture and abſurdity of the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition. That 
ſubtle and refined people, ſatisfied with enjoying thaſe diſ- 
coveries in ſecret, were little diſpoſed to aſſume the danger- 
_ ous character of reformers, and concluded the knowledge of 
truth to be the prerogative of the wiſe, while vulgar minds 
muſt be overawed and governed by popular errors. But, 
animated with a more noble and difintereſted zeal, the Ger- 
man theologian boldly erected the ſtandard of truth, and - 
upheld it with an unconquerable intrepidity, which merits 
the admiration and gratitude of all ſucceeding ages. ; 
THe occaſion of Luther's being firſt diſguſted with the 
tenets of the Romiſh church, and how, from a ſmall rup- 
ture, the quarrel widened into an irreparable breach, is 
known to every one who has been the leaſt converſant in hiſ- 
tory. From the heart of Germany his opinions ſpread, with 
aſtoniſhing rapidity, all over Europe; and, wherever they 
came, endangered or overturned the ancient, but ill-founded 
fyſtem. The vigilance and addreſs of the court of Rome, 
co-operating wk the power and bigotry of the Auſtrian fa- 
mily, ſuppreſſed theſe notions on their ſirſt appearance, in 
the ſouthern kingdoms of Europe. But the fierce ſpirit. of 
the north, irritated by multiplied impoſitions, could nei- 
ther be mollified by the ſame arts, nor ſubdued by the ſame 
force; and encouraged by ſome princes from piety, and by 
others out of avarice, it eaſily bore down the feeble oppoſi- 
tion of an illiterate and immoral clergy. | 
THe ſuperſtition of popery ſeems to have grown to the 
moſt extravagant height in thoſe countries which are ſituated 
towards the different extremities of Europe. The vigour of 
g | | | imagination 
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imagination, and ſenſibility of frame, peculiar to the inha- Boo Kk 


bitants of ſouthern climates, rendered them ſuſceptible of the 


deepeſt impreſſions of ſuperſtitious terror and credulity. 
Iznorance and barbarity were no leſs favourable to the pro- 
greſs of the ſame ſpirit among the northern nations. They 


knew little, and were diſpoſed to believe every thing. The 


moſt glaring abſurdities did not ſhock their groſs underſtand- 


ings, and the moſt improbable fictions were received with 
_ implicit aſſent and admiration. ; 


ACCORDINGLY, that form of popery which prevailed in 
Scotland was of the moſt bigotted and illiberal kind. Thoſe 


II. 
2338 


doctrines which are moſt apt to ſhock the human under- 
ſtanding, and thoſe legends which fartheſt exceed belief, 


were propoſed to the people without any attempt to palliate 


or diſguiſe them; nor did they ever call in queſtion the rea- 


ſonableneſs of the one, or the truth of the other. 

'THE power and wealth of the church kept pace with the 
progreſs of ſuperſtition; for it is the nature of that ſpirit to 
obſerve no bounds in its reſpect and liberality towards thoſe 
whoſe character it eſteemes ſacred. The Scottiſh kings early 


demonſtrated how much they were under its influence, by 
their vaſt additions to the immunities and riches of the 


clergy. The profuſe piety of David I. who acquired on 


that account the name of Saint, transferred almoſt the 


whole crown lands, which were at that time of great extent, 
into the hands of the ecclefiaſtics. The example of that 
virtuous prince was imitated by his ſucceſſors. The ſpirit 


ſpread among all orders of men, who daily loaded the prieſt- 
hood with new pofleſſions. The riches of the church all 


over Europe were exorbitant; but Scotland was one of thoſe 
countries, wherein they had fartheſt exceeded the juſt pro- 
portion. The Scottiſh clergy paid one half of every tax 
impoſed on land; and as there is no reaſon to think that in 
that age they would be loaded with any unequal ſhare of the 
burden, we may conclude that, by the time of the Reforma- 
tion, little leſs than one half of the property in the nation 
had fallen into the hands of a ſociety, which is always ac- 
quiring, and can never loſe. I 
THe nature, too, of a conſiderable part of their property 
extended the influence of the clergy. Many eſtates, through- 
out the kingdom, held of the church; church-lands were 
let in leaſe at an eaſy rent, and were poſſeſſed by the younger 
ſons and deſcendants of the beſt families t. The connection, 
between ſuperior and vaſſal, between landlord and tenant, 
| | 5 created 
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HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
created dependences, and gave rife to an union of great ad- 
vantage to the church; and in eſtimating the influence of 


the popith eccleſiaſtics over the nation, theſe, as well as 


the real amount of their revenues, muſt be attended to, and 

taken into the account. he | 
Pats extraordinary ſhare in the national property was ac- 
companied with proportionable weight in the ſupreme coun- 
cil of the kingdom. At a time when the number of the 
| peers was extremely ſmall, and when the leſſer 


temparal 
barons and repreſentatives of feldom attended par- 


- haments, the eccleſiaſties formed a confiderable body there. 


It appears from the ancient rolls of parliament, and from 
the manner of chuſing the lords of articles, that the pro- 
ceedings of that high court muſt have been, in a great mea- 
ſure, under their direction u. 5 e 
Tarr revctence due to their ſacred character, which was 
often carried incredibly far, contributed not a little towards 
the growth of their power. The dignity, the titles, and 
precedence of the popiſh clergy are remarkable, both as 
cauſes and effects of that dominion which they had acquired 
over the reſt of mankind. They were regarded by the cre- 
dulous laity as beings of a ſuperior ſpecies; they were neither 
ſubject to the ſame laws, nor tried by the ſame judges *. 
Every guard that religion could ſupply, was placed around 


their power, their poſſeſſions and their perſons ; and endea- 


vours were uſed, not without fucceſs, to reprefent them all 


as equally ſacred. 


Tx reputation for learning, which, however inconſider- 
able, was wholly engroſſed by the clergy, added to the re- 
verence which they derived from religion. The principles 
of ſound philoſophy, and of a juſt taſte, were altogether 
unknown ; in place of theſe were ſubſtituted ſtudies barbarous- 
and uninſtructive; but as the ecclefiaſtics alone were con- 
verſant in them, this procured them efteem ; arid a very 
Alender portion of knowledge drew the admiration of rude 
ages, which knew little. ar was the fole profeſſion of the 
nobles, and hunting their chief amuſement ; they divided 


their time between theſe : unacquainted with the arts, and 


unimproved by ſcience, they diſdained any employment 

Oy 8 |”. .- >Joroign 

® Spotſ. Hiſt. of the church of Scotland, 449. Sol "1 TR.” 
= 'How far this claim of the clergy to exemption from lay-juriſdiftion ex · 
tended, appears from a remarkable tranſaction in the parliament held in 15 46. 
When that court was proccetling to the forfeiture of the murderers of cardinal 
Beatoun, and were about to include a prieſt, who was one of the affaffins, in 


the general ſentence of condemnation, odious as the crime was to eccleſiaſtics, . 
a delegate appeared in their name, and repledged or claimed exemption of him 
from the judgment of parliament as a ſpiritutl man. This claim was ſuſtained ; 
and his name is not inſerted in the act of forfeiture, ' Epiſt. Reg. Scot. ii. 


350. 361. 
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| foreign from military affairs, or which required rather pene- B O O KR 


tration and addreſs, than bodily vigour. Wherever the for- 
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M 


mer were neceſſary, the clergy were entruſted z becauſe they 


alone were: properly qualified for the truſt. Almoſt all the 


high offices in civil government devolved, on this account, 


into their hands, The lord chancellor was the firſt ſubject 
in the kingdom, both in dignity and in power. From the 
earlieſt ages of the monarchy, to the death of cardinal 
Beatoun, fifty-four perſons had held that high office; and 
of theſe, forty-three had been eccleſiaſties ?. The lords of 
ſeſſion were ſupreme judges in all matters of civil right; 
and by its original conſtitution, the preſident and one half of 
the ſenators in this court were churchmen, - 

To all this we may add, that the clergy being ſeparated 
from the reſt of mankind by the law of celibacy, and un- 
diſtracted by thoſe cares, and unincumbered with thoſe bur- 
dens, which occupy and- oppreſs other men, the intereſt of 
their order became their only object, and they were at full 
leiſure to purſue it. | 

Tas nature of their function gave them acceſs to all per- 
ſons and at all ſeaſons, They could employ all the motives 
of fear and of hope, of terror and of conſolation, which 


operate moſt powerfully. on the human mind. They haunted 


the weak and the credulous ; they beſieged the beds of the 


ſick and of the dying; they ſuffered few to go out of the i 
world without leaving marks of their liberality to the church, 


and taught them to compound with the Almighty for their 
ns, by beſtowing riches upon thoſe who called themſelves 
his ſervants, uy Mg | | 

WHEN their own induſtry, or the ſuperſtition of mankind, 


failed of producing this effect, the eceleſiaſtics had influence To 


enough to call in the aid of law. When a perſon died 
inteſtate, the diſpoſal of his effects was veſted in the biſhop of 


the dioceſe, after paying his funeral charges and debts, and 
diſtributing among his kindred the ſums to which they were 
reſpectively entitled: it being preſumed that no Chriſtian 
would have choſen to leave the world without deſtining ſome 
part of his ſubſtance to pious uſes . As men are apt to truſt. 
to the continuance of life with a fond confidence, and child- 


iſhly ſhun every thing that forces them to think of their 


mortality, many die without ſettling their affairs by will; and 


the right of adminiſtration in that event, acquired by the 
clergy, muſt have proved a conſiderabl 
and of power to the church. © 


Scotland, by $ir David Dalrymple, Vol. i, Append, No ii. 
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Ar the ſame time, no mistrimolial or teſtamentary cauſe 
could be tried but in the ſpiritual courts, and by laws which 


the clergy themſelves had framed. The penalty too, by 


which the deciſions of theſe courts were enforced, added to 
their authority. A ſentence of excommunication was no 
lefs formidable than a ſentence of outlawry. It was pro- 


- nounced on many occaſions, and againſt various crimes : and 


beſides excluding thoſe, upon whom it fell, from Chriſtian 
privileges, it deprived them of all their rights as men, or 
as citizens; and the aid of the ſecular power concurred with 
the ſuperſtition of mankind, in rendering the thunders of | 
the church no leſs deſtructive than terrible. 

'To theſe general cauſes may be attributed the immenſe 
growth both of the wealth and power of the popiſh church ; 
and without entering into any more minute detail, this may 
ferve to diſcover the foundations on which a ſtructure ſo ſtu- 
pendous was erected. 

Bor though the laity had contributed, by their own fupers / 
ſtition and profuſeneſs, to raiſe the clergy from poverty and 
obſcurity to riches and eminence, they began, by degrees, to 
feel and to murmur at their encroachments. No wonder 
haughty and martial barons ſhould view the power and poſ- 
ſeſhons of the church with envy ; and regard the lazy and 
inactive character of churchmen with the Utmoſt contempt z 
while, at the ſame time, the indecent and licentious lives of 
the clergy, gave great and juſt offence to the people, and 
conſiderably abated the veneration which they were ac- 
cuſtomed to yield to that order of men. 

IMMENSE wealth, extreme indolence, groſs ignorance, 120 
above all, the ſevere injunction of celibacy, had concurred to 
introduce this corruption of morals among many of the 
clergy; who, preſuming too much upon the ſubmiſſion of 


the people, were at no pains either to conceal or to diſguiſe 


— 


their own vices. According to the accounts of the reformers, 
confirmed by deveral popiſh writers, the moſt open and ſcan- 
dalous diſſolution of manners prevailed among the Scottiſh 
clergy *. Cardinal Beatoun, with the ſame public pomp 


which is due to a legitimate child, celebrated the marriage of 


his natural daughter with the earl of Crawfords ſon d; and, 


if we may believe Knox, he publicly continued to the end of 


his days a criminal correſpondence with her mother, who was 


a woman of rank. The other prelates ſeem not to have been 
more regular and n than their primate e. 
Mx 


Winzet. ap. Keith, Append. 202. 205. Leſt. de Reb. Geſt. Scot. 232. 
b The marriage articles, ſubſcribed with his own hand, in which be calls her 
ay daughter, are ſtill extant. Keith, p. 42. 
© A remarkable proof of the diſſolute manners of the clergy is found in the 
| public 
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Ms of ſuch characters ought, in reaſon; to have been B OOE 


alarmed at the firſt clamours raiſed againſt their own morals, 
and the doctrines of the church, by the proteſtant preachers; ' 


but the popith eceleſiaſties, either out of pride or ignorance, 
neglected the proper methods for filencing them. Inſtead 


of reforming their lives, or diſguiſing their vices, they af- 


feed to deſpiſe the cenſures of the people. While the re- 
formers, by their mortifications, and auſterities, endeavoured 
to reſemble the firit propagators of Chriſtianity, the popiſh 
clergy were compared to all 'thoſe perſons who are moſt 
infamous in hiſtory for the enormity and ſcandal of their 
crimes. a | | 1 
O the other hand, inſtead of mitigating the rigour, or 


colouring over the abſurdity of the eſtabliſhed doctrines; 


inſtead of attempting to found them upon ſcripture, or to 


reconcile them to reaſon; they left them without any other 


ſupport or recommendation, than the authority of the church 
and the decrees of councils. The fables concerning purga- 
tory, the virtues of pilgrimage, and the merits of the ſaints, 
were the topics on which they inſiſted in their diſcourſes to 
the people; and the duty of preaching being left wholly to 
monks of the loweſt and moſt illiterate orders, their com- 
poſitions were {till more wretched and contemptible, than 
the ſubjects on which they inſiſted. While the reformers 
were attended by crowded and admiring audiences, the 
Popiſh preachers were either univerſally deſerted, or liſtened 
to with ſcorn. Sr ns | | | | 
TIE only device which they employed in order to recover 
their declining reputation, or to confirm the wavering faith 
of the people, was equally imprudent and unfucceſsful. As 
many doctrines of their church had derived their credit at 
firſt from the authority of falſe miracles, they now endea- 
voured to call in theſe to their aid d. But thoſe lying on- 
ders, which were beheld with unſuſpicious admiration, or 


heard with implicit faith, in times of darkneſs and of igno- 


rance, met with a very different reception in a more en- 
lightened period. The vigilance of the reformers detected 
theſe impoſtures, and expoſed not only them, but the cauſe 
which needed the aid of ſuch artifices, to ridicule. 


public records. A greater number of letters of !-gitimetion was granted during 
the firſt thirty years after the Reformation, than during the whole period that 


has elapſed ſince that time. Theſe were obtained by the ſons of the popiſh 


elergy. The eccleſiaſtics, who were allowed to retain their benefices, alien- 


ated them to their children; who, when they acquired wealth, were deſirous 


that the ſtain of illegitimacy might no longer remain upon their families. In 

Keith's Catalogue of the Scottiſh Biſbops, we find ſeveral inſtances of fuch alien» 

ations of church lands, by the popiſh incumbents, to their natural children. 
* Spotſwood, 69. 
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9 HISTORY OF SCOFLAND: 


Book As the popiſh eccleſiaſties beeame more and more the ob- 
n. jets of hatred and of contempt, the diſcourſes of the re- 
A formers were liſtened to as ſo many calls to liberty; and 
beſides the pious indignation which they excited againſt thoſe 
corrupt doctrines which had perverted the nature of true 
Chriſtianity ; beſides the zeal which they inſpired for the 
knowledge of truth and the purity of religion; they gave 
_ rife alia, among the Scottiſh nobles, to other views and 
paſſions. They hoped to ſhake off the yoke of eccleſiaſtical 
dominion, which they had long felt to be oppreſſive, and 
which they now diſcovered to be unchriſtian. They expect- 
ed to recover poſſeſſion of the church revenues, which they 
were now taught to conſider as alienations made by their 
anceſtors, with a profuſion no leſs undiſcerning than un- 
bounded. They flattered themſelves, that a check would be 
given to the pride and luxury of the clergy, who would be 
| obliged, henceforward, to confine themſelves within the 
ſphere peculiar to their ſacred character. An averſion for 
the eſtabliſhed church, which flowed from fo many concur- 
ring cauſes, which was raiſed by confiderations of religion, 
and heightened by motives of policy, ſpread faſt through 
the nation, and excited a ſpirit, that burſt out, at laſt, with 
irreſiſtible violence. ; r 
RRILIS IOS confiderations alone were ſufficient to have 
rouſed this ſpirit. The points in controverſy with the church 
of Rome were of ſo much importance to the happineſs of 
mankind, and ſo eſſential to Chriſtianity, that they merited 
all the zeal with which the reformers contended in order to 
eſtabliſh them. But the reformation having been repreſented 
as the effect of ſome wild and enthuſiaſtic frenzy in the 
human mind, this attempt to aceount for the eagerneſs and 
zeal with which our anceſtors embraced and propagated the 
proteſtant doctrines, by taking a view of the political mo- 
tives alone which influenced them, and by ſhewing how 
naturally theſe prompted them to act with ſo much ardour, 
will not, perhaps, be deemed an unneceſſary digreſſion. 


oe 
4 


e now return to the courſe of the hiſtory, b 
i554 Tar queen's elevation to the office of regent ſeems to ha 


_ tranſported her, at firſt, beyond the known prudence and 
The queen moderation of her character. She began her adminiſtration, 
Fegont T. by conferring upon. foreigners ſeveral offices of truſt and of 
Ei rati- dignity; a ſtep which, both from the inability of ſtrangers to 
on with diſcharge theſe offices with vigour, and from the enyy which 


ſome unpo- their. preferment excites among the natives, is never attended 


our mea- 
Ates. 


with good conſequences. Vilmort was made comptroller, 
and entruſted with che management of the public N ; 
| | | 4. e | Bono 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


Bonot was appointed governor of Orkney; and Rubay ho- 
noured with the cuſtody of the great ſeal, and the title of 
vice chancellor © It was with the higheſt indignation, that 
the Scots beheld offices of the greateſt eminence and autho- 
rity dealt out among ftrangers'. By theſe promotions they 


conceived the queen to have offered an infult both to their 


underſtandings and to their courage; to the former, by ſup- 
ling them uafit for thoſe ſtations which their anceſtors had 


2 1 

filled with ſo much dignity: to the latter, by imagining that 
they were tame enough not to complain of an affront, 
which, in no former age, would have been tolerated with 


impunity. 

WHILE their minds were in this diſpoſition, an incident 
happened which inflamed their averſion from French coun- 
cils to the higheſt degree. Ever ſince the famous conteſt be- 
_ "tween the houſes of Valois and Plantagenet, the French had 
been accuſtomed to embarraſs the Engliſh, and to divide their 


91 | 


BOOK, 


II. 


ſtrength, by the ſudden and formidable incurſions of their 


' allies, the Scots. But, as theſe inroads were ſeldom attend- 


ed with any real advantage to Seotland, and expoſed it to the 
dangerous reſentment of a powerful neighbour, the Scots 
began to grow leſs tractable than formerly, and ſcrupled any 
longer to ſerve an ambitious ally at the price of their awn 


quiet and ſecurity. The change, too, which was daily in- 


troducing in the art of war, rendered the aſſiſtance of the 
Scottiſh forces of lefs importance to the French monarch. 
For theſe reaſons, Henry having reſolved upon a war with 
Philip II. and foreſeeing that the queen of England would 


take part in her huſband's quarrel, was extremely ſolicitous 


to ſecure in Scotland the aſſiſtance of ſome troops, which 
would be more at his command than an undiſciplined army, 


led by chieftaing who were almoſt independent. In pro- 


ſecution of this deſign, but under pretence of relieving the 
nobles from the expence and danger of defending the borders, 
the queen regent propoſed, in parliament to regiſter the 
value of lands throughout the kingdom, to impoſe on them 
a ſmall tax, and to apply that revenue towards maintaining 
2 body of regular troops in conſtant pay. A fixed tax upon 
land, which the growing expence of government hath intro- 
duced into almoſt every part of Europe, was unknown at 
that time, and ſeemed altogether inconſiſtent with the 
genius of feudal government. Nothing could be more 
The reſentment of the nation againſt the French roſe to ſuch a height, 


| that an act of parliament was pafſeq on purpoſe to reſtraia or moderate it. 
rc 


»Lelley de Reb. Geſt. Scot. 189. 
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ſhocking to a generous and brave nobility, than the entruſt- 
ing to mercenary hands, the defence of thoſe territories 
which had been acquired, or preſerved, by the blood of 
their anceſtors. They received this propel with the ut- 
moſt diſſatisfaction. About three hundred of the lefler 
barons repaired in a body to the queen regent, and repre- 
ſented their ſenſe of the intended innovation, with that 
manly and determined boldneſs which is natural to a free 
people in a martial age. Alarmed at a remonſtrance de- 
livered in ſo firm a tone, and ſupported by ſuch formidable 
numbers, the queen prudently abandoned a ſcheme, which 
ſhe found to be univerſally odious. As the queen herſelf 
was known perfectly to underſtand the circumſtances and 
temper of the nation, this meaſure was imputed wholly to 
the ſuggeſtions of her foreign counſellors; and the Scots 
were ready to proceed to the moſt violent extremities againſt 
them.” 
Tre French, inſtead of extinguiſhing, added fuel to 
the flame. They had now commenced hoſtilities againſt 
Spain, and Philip had prevailed on the queen of England 
to reinforce his army with a conſiderable body of her troops. 
In order to deprive him of this aid, Henry had recourſe, as 
he projected, to the Scots; and attempted to excite them 
to invade England. But, as Scotland had nothing to dread 
from a princeis of Mary's character, who, far from any am- 
bitious ſcheme of diſturbing her neighbours, was wholly oc- 
cupied in endeavouring to reclaim her heretical ſubjects ; 
the nobles, who were aſſembled by the queen regent at New- 
battle, liſtened to the ſolicitations of the French monarch 
with extreme coldneſs, and prudently declined engaging 
the kingdom in an enterpriſe ſo dangerous and unneceffary. 
What ſhe could not obtain by perſuaſion, the queen regent 
brought about by a ſtratagem. Notwithſtanding the peace 
which ſubſiſted between the two kingdoms, ſhe commanded 
her French ſoldiers to rebuild a ſmall fort near Berwick, 
which was appointed by the laſt treaty to be raſed. The 
garriſon of Berwick ſallied out; interrupted the work; and 
ravaged the adjacent country. This inſult rouſed the fiery 
ſpirit of the Scots and their promptneſs to revenge the leaſt 
appearance of national injury, diſſipated, in a moment, the 
wiſe and pacific reſolutions which they had to lately formed. 
War was determined, and orders inſtantly given he raiſing 
a numerous army. But before their forces could aſſemble, 
the ardour of their indignation had time to cool, and the 
Engliſh having diſcovered no intention to puſh the war with 
vigour, the nodles reſumed their pacific . and reſolved 


0 
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the banks of the Tweed, they prevented the incurſions: of 


to ſtand altogether upon the defenſive. They marched to Boo K 


II. 


the enemy; and having done what they thought ſufſicient 


for the ſafety and honour of their country, the queen could 


not induce them, either by her entreaties or her artifices, to 


advance another ſtep. 


WHILE the Scots perſiſted in their inactivity, D'Oyſel, the 


commander of the French troops, who poſſeſſed entirely the 


confidence of the queen regent, endeavoured, with her con- 


nivance, to engage the two nations in hoſtilities. Contrary 
to the orders of the Scottiſh general, he marched over the 


Tweed with his own ſoldiers, and inveſted Werk, a garrifon 


of the Engliſh. The Scots, inſtead of ſeconding his at- 


tempt, were enraged at his preſumption. 'The queen's par-' 


tiality towards France had long been ſuſpected z but it was 
now viſible that ſhe wantonly ſacrificed the peace and ſafetyof 
Scotland, to the intereſt of that ambitious and aſſuming ally. 


Under the feudal governments, it was in camps that ſubjects 


were. accuſtomed to addreſs the boldeſt remonſtrances to 
their ſovereigns. While arms were in their hands, they 
felt their own ſtrength ; and at that time all their repreſen- 
tations of grievances carried the authority of commands. 
On this occaſion, the reſentment of the nobles broke out 
with ſuch violence, that the queen, perceiving all attempts to 
engage them in action to be vain, abruptly diſmiſſed her army, 
and retired with the utmoſt ſhame and diſguſt; having diſ- 
covered the impotence of her own authority, without effect- 
ing any thing which could be of advantage to France 8. 

IT is obſervable, that this firſt inſtance of contempt. for 
the regent's authority can, in no degree, be imputed to the 


influence of the new opinions in religion. As the queen's 


pretenſions to the regency had been principally ſupported by 
thoſe who favoured the Reformation, and as the ſtill needed 
them for a counterpoiſe to the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 


and the partiſans of the houſe of Hamilton; ſhe continued 


to treat them with great reſpect, and admitted them to no 
inconſiderable ſhare in her favour and confidence. Kirkaldy 
of Grange, and the other ſurviving conſpirators againſt car- 
dinal Beatoun, were, about this time, recalled by her from 


baniſhment; and, through her connivance, the proteſtant 


| preachers enjoyed an interval of tranquillity, which was of 
great advantage to their cauſe. Soothed by theſe inſtances 
of the queen's moderation and humanity, the proteſtants 
left to others the office of remonſtrating; and the leaders of 
3 the 


e Strype's Memor. iii. Append. 274. Leſley, 196. 
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preſerve that kingdom an uſeful ally to 


fucceſſion of the crown in the houſe of Hamilton. 
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the will of their ſovereign. 


As the queen regent felt how limited arid precarious her 
authority was, while it depended on the poiſe of theſe con- 


trary factions, ſhe endeavoured to eſtabliſh it on a broader 


and more ſecure foundation, by haſtening the concluſion of 
her daughter's marriage with the dauphin. Amiable as the 
queen of Scots then was, in the bloom of youth, and con- 
ſiderable as the territories were, which ſhe would have added 
to the French monarchy ; reaſons were not wanting to diſ- 


ſuade Henry from completing his firſt plan of marrying her 
to his ſon. The conſtable Montmorericy had employed all his 
intereſt to defeat an allianee which reflected ſo much luſtre on 
the princes of Lorrain. He had repreſented the impoſſibility of 
maintaining order and tranquillity among a turbulent people, 
during the abſence of their ſovereign ; and for that reaſon 


had adviſed Henry to beſtow the young queen upon one of 
the princes of the blood, who, by reſiding in Scotland might 

Pinne, which; by a 
nearer union to the crown, would become a mutinous and 


ungovernable province n. But at this time the conſtable was 


2 priſoner in the hands of the Spaniards; the ptinces of 
Lorrain were at the height of their power ; and their influ- 
ence, ſeconded by the charms of the young queen, triumphed 
over the prudent, but envious, remonſtrances of their rival. 
THE French king accotdingly applied to the parliament of 
Scotland, which appointed eight of its members | to repre- 
ſent the whole body of the nation; at the marriage of the 
queen. Among the perſons on whom the public choice con- 


| ferred this honourable character, were ſome of the moſt 


avowed and zealous advocates for the Reformation ; by 
which may be eſtimated the degree of reſpect and popularity 
which that party had now attained in the kingdom. The 
inſtructions gf the parliament to thoſe commiſſioners ſtill 
temain , and do honour to the wiſdom and integrity of that 


aſſembly. At the ſame time that they manifeſted, with re- 


ſpect to the articles of marriage, a laudable concern for the 
dignity and intereſt of their ſovereign, they employed every 
precaution whieh prudence could dictate, for preferving the 
liberty and independence of the nation, and for ſecuring the 


WIII 
> Melv. Mem. 1 12 2 | 3 | 
i Viz. The archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the biſhop of Roſs, the biſhop of Ork- 

ney, the earls of Rothes and Caſſils, lord Fleming, lord Seton, the prior of 


St. Andrew's, and John Erſkine of Dun. 
x Keith; Append. 13, 
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Wirt regard to each of theſe, the Scots obtamed what- B OοK 


ever ſatisfaction their fear or jealouſy could demand. The 
young queen; the dauphin, and the king of France, ratified 
every article with the moſt ſolemn oaths, and confirmed 
them by deeds in form undet their hands and ſeals. Eut on 


the part of France, all this was one continued ſcene of 


ſtudied and elaborate deceit. Previous to theſe public tranf- 
actions with the Scottiſh deputies, Mary had been perſuaded 
to ſubſcribe privately three deeds, equally enjuſt ard in- 
valid; by which, failing the heirs of her own body, ſhe con- 
ferred the kingdom of Scotland, with whatever inheritance 


or ſucceſſion might accrue to it; in free gift upon the crown 


of France, declaring all promiſes to the conttary, which the 


11. 
Artifices of 
the French 
in the mar- 
riage treaty. 


neceſſity of her affairs, and the ſolicitations of het ſubjects, 


had extotted, or might extert from her, to be void and of 
no obligation l. As it gives us a proper idea of the character 
of the French court under Henry II. we may obſerve that 


the king himſelf, the keeper of the great feals, the duke of - 


Guiſe, and the cardinal of Lorrain, were the perſons en- 
gaged in conducting this perfidious and diſhonourable pro- 
jet. The queen of Scots was the only innocent actor in 
that ſcene of iniquity. Her youth, her inexperience, her 
education in a foreign country, and her deference to the 
will of her uncles, muſt vindicate her, in the judgment of 
every impartial perſon, from any imputation of blame on 
that account. gs | hy: N 
Tuls grant, by which Mary beſtowed the inheritance of her 
kingdom upon ſtrangers, was concealed with the utmoſt care 
from her ſubjects. They ſeem, however, not to have been 


- 


unacquainted with the intention of the French to ovetturn 


the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion in favour of the duke of 
Chatelherault. The zeal with which the archbithop of St. 
Andrew's oppoſed all the meaſures of the queen regent, 
evidently proceeded from the fears and ſuſpicions of that 
prudent prelate on this head m. 3 

TRE marriage, however, was celebrated with great pomp ; 
and the French, who had hitherto affected to draw a veil 
over their deſigns upon Scotland, began now to unfold their 
intentions without any diſguiſe. In the treaty of marriage, 
the deputies had agreed that the dauphin ſhould aſſume the 
name of King of Scotland. This they confidered only as an 
honorary title; but the French laboured te annex to it _ 
| | | lid 
Corps Diplomat. tom. v. 21. Keith, 43. 


m Abbut this time the French ſeem to have had forte deſign of reviving 


the earl of Lennox's pretenſions to the ſucceſſion, in order to intimidate and 
*latmthediikeof Chatelberault, Haynes, 315.219. Forbes's Celleft. vol i. 189. 
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B OO K ſolid privileges and power. They inſiſted that the dauphin's 
u. title ſhould be publicly recogniſed; that the Crown. Matri- 
WY monial ſhould be conferred upon him; and that all the rights 
pertaining to the huſband of a queen thould be veſted in his 
perſon. By the laws of Scotland, a perſon who married an 
heireſs kept poſſeſſion of her eſtate during his own life, if he 
happened to ſurvive her and the childern born of the mar- 
riage®. This was called the courteſy of Scotland. The 
French aimed at applying this rule, Which takes place in 
private inheritances, to the ſucceſſion of the kingdom; and 
that ſeems to be implied in their demand of the Crown Ma- 
trimenial, a phraſe peculiar to the Scottiſh hiſtorians, and 
which they have neglected to explain*. As the French had 
reaſon to expect difficulties in carrying through this mea- 
fure/they began with ſounding the deputies who were then 
at Paris. Ihe Engliſh in the marriage- articles between 
their queen and Philip of Spain, had ſet an example to the 
age, of that prudent, jealouſy and reſerve with which a fo- 
reigner ſhould be admitted ſo near the throne. , Full of the 
tame ideas, the Scottiſh deputies had, in their oath of alle- 
glance to the dauphin, expreſſed themſelves with remarkable 
caution p. Their antwer was in the ſame ſpirit, reſpectful, 
but firm; and diſcovered a fixed reſolution of conſenting to 
nothing that tended to introduce UN: alteration in the order 
of ſucceſſion to the crown. _ 

Four of the deputies“ happening to die before they re- 
turned into Scotland, this accident was univerſally imputed 
to the effects of poiſon, which was ſuppoſed to have been 
given them by the emiflaries of the honie of Guiſe. The 
hiſtorians of all nations diſcover an amazing credulity with 
reſpect to rumours of this kind, which are ſo well calculated 
to pleaſe the malignity of ſome men, and to gratify*the love 


* the marvellous which is natural to all, that in every age 
they 
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„ Reg. Maj. lib. it. 58. 

o As far as I can judge, the huſband of the queen, by the grant of the Crown 
Matrimonial, acquired a right to aſſume the title of king, to have his name 
ſtamped upon the current coin, and to ſign all public inſtruments „ ee with 

the queen. In conſequence of this, the ſubjects took an oath of fidelity to him. 
Keith, Append. 20. His authority became, in ſome meaſure, co-ordinate with 
that of the queen; and without his concurrence, manifeſted by ſigning his name, 
no public deed ſeems to have been conſidered as valid. By the oath of fidelity 
. of the Scottiſh commiſſioners to the dauphin, it is evicent that, in their opini- 
on, the rights belonging to the Crown Matrimonial ſubſiſted only during the 
continuance of the marriage. Keith, Append. 20. But the conſpirators againſt 
| Rizio bound themſelves to procure a grant of the Crown Matrimonial to Darn- 

oy; during all the days of his life. Keith, Append. 120. Good. i. 227. 
Keith, Append. 20. 

The vithop of * the carl of Rothes, the carl of (Calls, and lorg 
Fleming. 
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they have been ſwallowed without examination, and believed B O O R 


contrary to reaſon. No wonder the Scots ſhould eafily give 


'97 


II. 


credit to a ſuſpicion, which received ſuch ſtrong colours of — 


probability, both from their own reſentment, and from the 
known character of the princes of Lorrain, ſo little ſcrupu- 
lous about the juſtice of the.ends which they purſued, or of 
the means which they employed. For the honour of human 
nature it muſt, however, be obſerved, that as we can diſ- 


cover no motive which could induce any man to perpetrate 


ſuch a crime, ſo there appears no evidence to prove that it 
was committed. But the Scots of that age, influenced by 


national animoſities and prejudices, were incapable of exa- 


mining the circumſtances of the caſe with calmneſs, or of 
judging concerning them with candour. All parties agreed 


in believing the French to have been guilty of this deteſtable 
action; and it is obvious how much this tended to increaſe 
the averſion for them, which was growing among all ranks 


of men, | | | | | 
NoTwI1THSTANDING the cold reception which their pro- 


poſal concerning the Crewn Matrimonial met with from the 


Scottiſh deputies, the French ventuted to move it in parlia- 
ment. The partiſans of the houſe of Hamilton, ſuſpicious 
of their deſigns upon the ſucceihon, oppoſed it with great 
zeal. But a party, which the feeble and unſteady conduct 
of their leader had brought under much diſreputation, Was 


addreſs of the queen regent, ſeconded, on this occaſion, by 


all the numerous adherents of the: Reformation. _ Beſides, 


that artful princeſs dreſſed out the French demands in a leſs 
offenſive garb, and threw in ſo many limitations, as ſeemed 
to render them of ſmall conſequence. Theſe either deceived 
the Scots, or removed their ſcruples; and in compliance to 
the queen, they paſſed an act, conferring the Crown Matri- 


momal on the dauphin; and with the fondeſt credulity, 
+ truſted to the frail ſecurity of words and ſtatutes, againſt the 


dangerous encroachments of power r. | 
IAE concurrence of the proteſtants with the queen regent, 


popith clergy, under the influence of the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, oppoſed it with ſo much violence*, is one of thoſe 
OE 5 ſingular 


© The act of parliament is worded with the utmoſt care, with a view to 


guard againſt any breach of the order of ſucceſſion. But the duke, not rely- 
ing on this alone; entered a ſolemn proteſtation to ſecure his own right. Keith, 
76. 


It is plain, that he ſuſpected the French of having fame intention to ſet 


aſide his right of ſucceſſion; and indeed, if they had no deſign of that kind, 
the eagerneſs with which they urged their demand, was childiſh, 


* Melv, 47. 


© U 


The regent 
prevails on 
the parlia- 
ment to 
grant it. 
Nov. 29. 


little able to withſtand the influence of France, and the 


Continues 


in promoting a meaſure ſo acceptable to France, while the te court 
the proteſt- 


ants, 
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B O o K fingular circumſtances in the conduct of parties, for which 
11. this period is ſo remarkable. It may be aſcribed, in ſome 
A degree, to the dexterous management of the queen, but chiefly 
to the moderation of thoſe who favoured the Reformation. 
The proteſtants were by this time almoſt equal to the catho- 
lics, both in power and in number ; and, conſcious of their 
own ſtrength, they ſubmitted with impatience to that tyran- 
_nical authority with which the ancient laws armed the eccle- 
fiaſtics againſt them. They longed to be exempted from this 
oppreffive juriſdiction, and publicly to enjoy the liberty of 
profeſſing thoſe opinions, and of exerciſing that worſhip, 
which ſo great a part of the nation deemed to be founded 
in truth, and to be acceptable to the Deity. This mdul- 
gence, to which the whole weight of prieſtly authority was 
oppoſed, there were only two ways of obtaining. Either 
violence muſt extort it from the reluQtant hand of their ſove- 
reign, or by prudent compliances they might expect it from 
her favour or her gratitude. 'The former is an expedient for 
the redreſs of grievances, to which no nation has recourſe 
ſuddenly ; and ſubjects ſeldom venture upon reſiſtance, 
which is their laſt remedy, but in cafes of extreme neceſſity. 
On this occaſion the Reformers wiſely held the oppoſite 
courſe, and by their zeal in forwarding the queen's deſigns, 
they hoped to merit her protection. This diſpoſition the 
queen encouraged to the utmoſt, and amuſed them ſo art- 
fully with many promiſes, and ſome conceſhons, that, by 
their aſſiſtance, ſhe ſurmounted in parliament the force of 
a national and laudable jealouſy, which would otherwiſe have 
ſwayed with the greater number. 1 | | 
ANOTHER circumſtance contributed ſomewhat to acquire 
the regent ſuch conſiderable influence in this parliament. In 
Scotland, all the bifhoprics, and thoſe abbeys which conferred 
a title to a ſeat in parliament, were in the gift of the crown. 
From the time of her acceſſion to the regency, the queen had 
kept in her own hands almoſt all thoſe which became va- 
cant, except ſuch as were, to the great diſguſt of the nation, 
beſtowed upon foreigners. Among theſe, her brother, the 
cardinal of Lorrain had obtained the abbeys of Kelſo and 
Melroſs, two of the moſt wealthy foundations in the king- 
dom". By this conduct, the thinned the ecclefiaſtical 
bench*, which was entirely under the influence of the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, and which, by its numbers and au- 
thority, uſually had great weight in the houſe, ſo as to ren- 
| 5 | der 


* See Book I. ES | 'u Leſley, 202. 
lt appears from the rolls of this parliament, which Leſley calls a very full 
one, that only feven biſhops and ſixteen abbots were preſent. 
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der any oppoſition it could give at that time of little conſe- » o Oo 


uence. | | . 
Tur earl of Argyil, and James Stewart prior of St. an- 
drew's, one the moſt powerful, and the other the mot „ 


popular leader of the proteftants, were appointed to carry 
the crown and other enſigns of royalty to the dauphin. But 
from this they were diverted by the part they were called to 
act in a more interefting ſcene, which now begins to open. 
Beroxk we turn towards this, it is necefiary to obferve, Elizabeth 
that on the ſeventeemth of November, one — r 
hundred and fifty-eight, Mary of England finiſhed her ſhort of England. 
and inglorious reign. Her ſiſter Elizabeth took poſſeſſion of 
the throne without oppoſition ; and the proteſtant religion 
was, once more, eſtabliſhed by law in England. 'The ac- 
ceſſion of a queen, who, under very difficult circumſtances, 
had given ſtrong indications of thoſe eminent qualities, 
which, in the ſequel, rendered her reign ſo illuſtrious, at- 
tracted the eyes of all Europe. Among che Scots, both . 
parties obſerved her firſt motions with the utmoſt ſolicitude, - 
as they eaſily foreſa that ſhe would not remain long an in- 
different ſpectator of their tranſactions. 

Unoer many diſcouragemetits and much oppreſhon, the 
Reformation advanced towards a full eſtabliſhment in Scot- 
land. All the low country, the moſt populous, and at that 
time the moſt warlike part of the kingdom, was deeply tinc- 
tured with the proteſtant opinions; and if the ſame impreſſions. 
were not made in the more diftant counties, it was owing to 

no want of the ſame diſpoſitions among the people, but to 
the ſcarcity of preachers, whoſe moſt indefatigable zeal could 
not ſatisfy the avidity of thoſe who deſired their inſtructions. 
Among a people bred to arms, and as prompt as the Scots to 

act with violence; and in an age when religious palhons had 

taken ſuch ſtrong poſſeſſion of the human mind, and moved 
and agitated it with To much violence, the peaccable and re- 
ep demeanor of ſo numerous a party is aſtoniſhing. From 

e death of Mr. Patrick Hamilton, the firſt who ſuffered 
in Scotland for the proteſtant religion, thirty years had 

_ elapſed, and during fo long a period no violation of public 
order or tranquillity had proceeded from thut ſect ; an 
though rouſed and irritated- by the moſt eruei exceſſes of 
ecclefiaftical tyranny, they did, in no inftance, tranſgrefs | 

thoſe bounds of duty which the law preſctibes to ſabjeQs. .. 


The murder of cardinal Beatoun was occaſioned by private revenge, and 
being contrived and executed by ſixteen petſons ary, cannot with juſtice bg 
imputed to the whole proteſtant party. $f 


— 
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OO R Beſides. the prudence of their own leaders, and the pro- 


tection which the queen regent, from political motives, 


> afforded them, the moderation of the archbiſhop of St. An- 


| drew's encouraged: this. pacific diſpoſition. That prelate, 
whole private life cotemporary writers tax with great irre- 
gularities , governed the church, for ſome years, with a 
temper and prudence of which there are few examples in 
that age. But ſome time before the meeting of laſt par- 
liament, the archbiſhop departed from thoſe humane maxims 
by which he had hitherto regulated his conduct; and whether 
in ſpite to the queen, who had entered into ſo cloſe an union 
with the proteſtants, or in compliance with the importunities 
of his clergy, he let looſe all the rage of perſecution againſt 
the reformed ; ſentenced to the flames an aged prieſt, who 
had been convicted of embracing the proteſtant opinions; 
and ſummoned ſeveral others, ſuſpected of the ſame crime, 
to appear before a ſynod of the clergy, which was ſoon to 
convene at Edinburgh. . . 
NoTHING could equal the horror of the proteſtants at this 
unexpected and barbarous execution, but the zeal with which 
they eſpouſed the defence of a cauſe that now ſeemed de- 
voted to deſtruction. They had immediate recourſe to the 
queen regent; and as her ſucceſs in the parliament, which 
was then about to meet, depended on their concurrence, ſhe 
not only ſheltered them from the impending ſtorm, but per- 
mitted them the exerciſe of their religion with more free- 
dom than they had hitherto enjoyed. Unſatisfied with this 
precarious tenure by which they held their religious liberty, 
the proteitants laboured to render their poſſeſhon of it more 
ſecure and independent. With this view they determined 
to petition the parliament. for ſome legal protection againſt 
the exorbitant and oppreſſive juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical 
courts, which, by their arbitrary method of proceeding, 
founded in the canon law, were led to ſentences the moſt 
ſhocking to humanity, by maxims the moſt, repugnant to 
juſtice. But the queen, who dreaded the effect of a debate 
on this delicate ſubject, which could not fail of exciting high 
and dangerous paſlions, prevailed on the leaders of the party, 
by new and more ſolemn promiſes of her protection, to deſiſt 
from any application to parliament, where their numbers 
and influence would, in all probability, have procured them, 
if not the entire redreſs, at leaſt ſome mitigation, of their 
grievances. | | ; „ 
5 THEY 
- > 4--:- * Ruos, Buchanan, Keith, 208. 
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Trey applied to another afſembly, to a convocation” of the 
popiſh clergy, but with the ſame ill ſucceſs which hath always 
attended every propoſal for reformation, addreſſed to that 
order of men. To abandon uſurped power, to renounce 
lucrative error, are ſacrifices, which the virtue of individuals 
has, on ſome occafions, offered to truth; but from any ſo- 
ciety of men no ſuch effort can be expected. The corrup- 
tions of a ſociety, recommended by common utility, and 
juſtified by univerſal practice, are viewed by its members 
without ſhame or horror; and reformation never proceeds 
from themſelves, but is always forced upon them by ſome 
foreign hand. Suitable to this unfeeling and inflexible ſpirit 
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was the behaviour of the convocation in the preſent conjunc- 


ture. All the demands of the proteſtants were rejected with 


contempt; and the popiſh clergy, far from endeavouring, by 


any prudent conceſſions, to ſooth and to reconcile fuch a nu- 


merous body, aſlerted the doctrines of their church, concern- 


ing ſome of the moſt exceptionable articles, with an ill- 


| timed rigour which gave new offence *. 


DorixG the ſitting of the convocation, the Den firſt 


: began to ſuſpect ſome change in the regent's diſpoſition to- 


wards them. Though joined with them for many years by 
intereſt, and united as they conceived, by the ſtrongeſt ties 
of affection and of gratitude, ſhe diſcovered, on this occaſion, 
evident ſymptoms, not only of coldneſs, but of a growing 
diſguſt and averſion: In order to account for this, our hif- 
torians do little more than produce the trite obſervations 


concerning the influence of profperity to alter the character 


and to corrupt the heart. The queen, ſay they, having 
reached the utmoſt point to Which her ambition afpired, no 
longer preſerved her accuſtomed moderation, but, with an 
inſolence uſual to the fortunate, looked down upon thoſe 
by whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe had been enabled to rife fo high. 
But it is neither in the depravity of the human heart, nor in 
the ingratitude of the queen's diſpoſition, that we mult ſearch 
for the motives of her preſent conduct. Theſe were derived 
from another, and a more remote ſource, which, in order to 
clear the ſubſequent tranſactions, we thall endeavour to —_—_ 
with ſome care. 


1559 


Tun ambition of the princes of Bertie had been no leſs Ambitious 


fucceſsful than daring; but all their ſchemes were diſtin- 
guiſhed by being vaſt and unbounded. Though ſtrangers at 
the court of France, their eminent qualities had raiſed them, 
in a ſhort time, to an height of power, ſuperior to that of 
all omer ſubjects, and had placed them on'a level even with 
| the 

2 Keith, 81. 


views of 
the princes 
of Lorrain. 


| 
| 
| 
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3 O O E the princes of the blood themſelves. The church, the army, 
u. the revenue, were under their direction. Nothing but the 
royal dignity remained unattained, and they were elevated 
1559. to a near alliance with it, by the marriage of the queen of 
Scots to the dauphin. In order to. gratify their own vanity, 
and to render their niece more worthy the heir of France, 
they ſet on foot her elaim to the crown of England, which 

was founded on pretenees not unplaufible. 

Tux tragical amours and marriages of Henry VIII. are 
known to all the world. Moved by the caprices of his love, 
or of his reſentment, that impatient and arbitrary monarch - 
had divorced or beheaded four of the fix queens whom he 
married. In order to gratify him, both his daughters had been 

declared illegitimate by act of parliament; and yet, with 

that fantaſtic meonſiſtence Sell diſtinguiſhes his character, 

he, in his laſt will, whereby he was empowered to fettle 

the order of ſucceſſion, called both of them to the throne upon 

the death of their brother Edward; and, at the fame time, 

paſſing by the poſterity of his eldeſt ſiſter Margaret queen. of 
Scotland, he appointed the line of ſucceſſion to continue in 

the deſcendants of his younger fiſter, the ducheſs of Suf- 

In conſequence of this deſtination, the validity whereof 
was admitted by the Englifh, but never recognized by fo- 

reigners, Mary had reigned in England without the leaſt 
complaint of neighbouring princes. But the ſame cauſes 

which facilitated her accethon to the throne, were obſtacles 

to the elevation of her fiſter Elizabeth, and rendered her 
rere of it precarious and infecure. Rome trembled 

or the catholic faith, under a proteſtant queen of fuch emi- 

nent abilities. The fame ſuperſtitious fears alarmed the 

court of Spain. France beheld with concern a throne, to 

which the queen of Scots could form fo many pretenſions, 
occupied by a rival, whoſe birth, in the opinion of all good 
catholics, excluded her from any legal right of ein Tay 

The impotent hatred of the Roman pontiff, or the flow 

councus of Philip II. would have produced no ſudden or for- 
midable effect. The ardent and impetuous ambition of the 

rinces of Lorrain, who at that time governed the court of 

They per- France, was more deciſive, and more to be dreaded. Inſti- 
ſuade Mary gated by them, Henry, foon after the death of Mary, per- 
the title of fuaded his daughter-in-law, and her hufband, to aſſume the 
to allume title of king and queen of England. They affected to pub- 


| l Hh: this to all Europe. They ufed that ftyle and appella- 


tion in publie papers, ſome of which ſtill remainbd. The 
a | arms 
Ander. Diplom. Scot, No. 68 and 164. 
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arms of England were engraved on their coin and plate, ad. BOOK. 


borne by them on all occaſions. No preparations, however, II. 


were made to fupport this impolitic and premature claim. 


Elizabeth was already ſeated on her throne ; ſhe poſlefſed 1559. 
all the intrgpidity of ſpirit, and all the arts of policy, which 

were neceſlary for maintaining that ſtation. England was 
growing into reputation for naval power. The marine of 
France had been utterly neglected ; and Scotland remained 

the only avenue by which the territories of Elizabeth could 

be approached. It was on that fide, therefore, that the Reſolve to 
princes. of Lorrain determined to make their attack ©; and, invade 
by uſing the name and pretenſions of the Scottiſh queen, England. 
they hoped to rouſe the Englith catholics, formidable at that 

time by their zeal and numbers, and exaſperated to the ut- 

moſt againſt Elizabeth, on account of the change which ſhe 

had made in the national religion. 

IT was vain to expect the aſſiſtance of. the Scottiſh pro- i ales to 
teſtants to dethrone a queen, whom all Europe eſteemed this, ne- 
the guardian and defender of the reformed faith. To break 8 2 
the power and reputation of that party in Scotland became, Reforma- 
for this reafon, a neceflary ſtep towards the invaſion of Eng- tion in 
land. With this the princes of Lorrain reſolved to open Scotland. 
their ſcheme. And as perſecution was the only method for 
ſuppreſſing religious opinions known in that age, or dictated 
by the defpotic and fanguinary ſpirit of the Romiſh ſuper- 
ſtition, this, in its utmoſt violence, they determined to em- 

ploy. The earl of Argyll, the prior of St. Andrew's, and 
other leaders of the party, were marked out by them for im- 
mediate deſtruction *; and they hoped, by puniſhing them, 
to intimidate their followers. Inſtructions for this purpoſe 
were ſent from France to the queen regent. That humane 
and ſagacious princeſs condemned a meaſure which was 
equally violent and impolitic. By long refidence in Scotland, 
ſhe had become acquainted with the eager and impatient tem- 
per of the nation; ſhe well knew the power, the number, 
and popularity of the proteſtant leaders; and had been a 
witneſs to the intrepid and unconquerable reſolution which 
religious fervour could infpire. What then could be gained 
by rouſing this dangerous ſpirit, which hitherto all the arts 
of policy had ſcarcely been able to reſtrain ? If it once broke 
looſe, the authority of a regent would be little capable to 
ſubdue, or even to moderate, its rage. If, in order to quell 
it; foreign forces were called in, this would give the alarm 


to the whole n. irritated — at. the exceffive power 
; which 


© Forbes, Collett i. 253. vals 279. 404. Forbes, i. 152. 
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which the French poſſeſſed in the kingdom, and ſuſpicious 
of all their deſigns. Amidſt the ſhock which this might oc- 

caſion, far from hoping to exterminate the proteſtant doc- 
trine, it would be well if the whole fabric of the eſtabliſhed 
church were not ſhaken, and perhaps overturned from the 
foundation. Theſe prudent remonſtrances made no impreſ- 
ſion on her brothers; precipitant, but inflexible in all their 
reſolutions, they inſiſted on the full and rigorous execution 
of their plan. Mary, paſſionately devoted to the intereſt of 
France, and ready, on all occaſions, to ſacriſice her own 

opinions to the inclinations of her brothers, prepared to 


ecxecute their commands with implicit ſubmiſſion*, and, con- 


trary to her own Judgment and to all the rules of ſound po- 
licy, the became the inſtrument of exciting civil commotions | 
in Scotland, the fatal termination 1 of which ſhe forefaw and 
dreaded. 


Front the time of the queen's competition for the regency 


with the duke of Chatelherault, the popith clergy, under 


the direction of the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, had ſet 
themſelves in oppoſition to all her meaſures. Her firſt ſtep 
toward the execution of her new ſcheme, was to regain their 
favour. Nor was this reconcilement a matter of difficulty. 
The popiſh eccleſiaſtics, ſeparated from the reſt of mankind 
by the law of celibacy, the boldeſt and moſt. ſucceſsful in- 
vention of human policy; and combined among themſelves 
in t e cloſeſt and moſt facred union; have been accuſtomed, 
in every age, to facrifice all private and particular paſſions 

to the dignity and intereſt of their order. Delighted on this 
occaſion with the proſpect of triumphing over a faction, the 
encroackments of which they had Jong dreaded, and ani- 


mated with the hopes of re-eſtabliſhing their declining gran- 


deur on a firmer baſis; they at once, cancelled the memory 
of paſt injuries, and engaged to ſecond the queen in all her 
attempts to check the progreſs of the reformation. The 
queen, being ſecure of their aſſiſtance, openly approved of 
the decrces of the convocation, by which the principles of 
the reformers were. condemned; and at the ſame time ſhe 
iſſued a proclamation, enjoining all perſons to obſerve the 
* feſtival of Eaſter according” to the Romiſnh ri- 
tua 

As it was no longer poſſible to miſtake the | ra 8 inten- 
tions, the proteſtants, who ſaw the danger approach, in or- 
tler to avert it, employed the earl of Glencairn, and Sir 


| * Campbell of * to e with her con- 


corung 
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cerning this change towards ſeverity, which their former B.0 o'x: 


ſervices had ſo little merited, and which her reiterated pro- 


: miles. gave them 3 reaſon to expect. She, without diſguiſe 


or apology, avowe 


honeit boldneſs, the ſo far forgot her uſual moderation, as 
to utter a ſcntiment, which, however apt thoſe of royal con- 


dition may be to entertain it, prudence thould teach them 


| 
7 * . . 
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II. 


to them her reſolution of extirpating the 
reformed religion out of the kingdom. And, upon their 
urging her former engagements with an uncourtly, but 


to conceal as much as poſſible. The promiſes of princes, 


ſays the, cught not to be too carefully remembered, nor the 


1559 | 


performance of them exacted, unleſs it ſuits their own con- 


veniency. 


THE indignation width betraydd the queen into this raſh: Summons 


expreſſion, was nothing in compariſon of that with which ſhe 
was animated, upon hearing that the public exerciſe of the 


At once ſhe threw off the maſk, and iſſued a mandate, ſum- 


moning all the proteſtant pr eachers in the kingdom to a court 


of juitice, which was to be held at Stirling on the tenth of May. 
The proteſtants, who, from their union, began about this time 
to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of the CONGREGATION, 


were alarmed, but not intimidated by this danger; and in- 
ſtantly reſolved not to abandon the men to whom they were 
indebted for the moſt valuable of all bleſhngs, the know- 
ledge of truth. At that time there prevailed in Scotland, 
with reſpect to criminal trials, a cuſtom, introduced at firſt 
by the inſtitutions of vaſialage and clanſhip, and tolerated 
afterwards under a feeble government; perſons accuſed of 
any crime were accompanied to the place of trial by a re- 
tinue of their friends and adherents, aſſembled for that pur- 
pole from every quarter of the kingdom. Authorited by this 
ancient practice, the reformers convened in great numbers, 
to attend their paſtors to Stirling. The queen dreaded their 


\Y 


approach with a train ſo numerous, though unarmed ; and 


in order to prevent them from advancing, ſhe empowered 


John Erſkine of Dun, a perſon of eminent authority with the 


party, to promiſe in her name, that ſhe would put a ſtop to 
the intended trial, -on condition the preachers and their reti- 


nue advanced no nearer to Stirling. Erſkine, being convinced 


himſelf of the queen's ſincerity, ſerved her with the utmoſt 


_ zeal; and the proteſtants, averſe. from proceeding to any 


act of violence, liſtened with pleaſure to fo pacific a propo- 


ſition. The preachers, with a few leaders of the party, re- 
mained at Perth; the multitude which had gathered from 


different parts of the NY diſperſed, and retired to their 
ova habitations, 


Bur 


their ; 
e 


reformed religion had been introduced into the town of Perth. ; C06 har 
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Soor Bur, notwithſtanding this ſolemn promiſe, ** on 
Il. the tenth of May, proceeded to call to trial the perſons who 


A mad bees ſummoned, and upon their non-appearance the ri- 


1539. gour of juſtice took place, and they were pronounced out- 


Breaks a laws. By this ignoble artifice, ſo incompatible with regal dig- 


8 nity, and ſo inconſiſtent with that integrity which ſhould pre- 
had relics. vail in all tranſactions between ſovereigns and their ſubjects, 
| the queen forfeited the eſteem and confidence of the whole 


nation. The proteſtants, thocked no leſs at the indecency 


with which the violated the public faith, than at the danger 


- which threatened themſelves, prepared boldly for their own 
defence. Erſkine, enraged at having been made the inſtru- 
ment for deceiving his party, inſtantly abandoned Stirling, 
and repairing to Perth, added to the zeal of his affociates, 
by his repreſentations of the queen's inflexible reſolution ta 
| ſuppreſs their religion. 
This occa- The popular rhetoric of Knox powerfully ſeconded his 
bons an in- repreſentations: he having been carried a priſoner into 


* France, together with the other perſons taken in the caſtle 


of St. Andrew's, ſoon made his eſcape out of that country; | 


and reſiding ſometimes in England, fometimes in Seotland, 
had at laft been driven out of both kingdoms by the rage of 
the popith clergy, and was obliged to retire into Geneva. 
Thence he was called by the leaders of the proteſtants in 
Scotland; and, in compliance with their folicitations, he ſet 
out for his native country, where he arrived a few days be- 
iore the trial appointed at Stirling. He hurried inſtantly to 
Perth, to ſhare with his brethren in the common danger, or 
to aſſiſt them in the common caufe. While their minds 


were in that ferment, which the queen's perfidiouſnefs and 


their own danger occaſioned, he mounted the pulpit, and by 
a vehement harangue againſt idolatry, inflamed the multi- 
wde with the utmoſt rage. The indifcretion of a prieſt, 


who, immediately after Knox's fermon, was preparing to 


eclebrate maſs, and began to decorate the altar for that pur- 
pote, precipitated them into immediate action. With tu- 


— multuary, but irreſiſtible violence, they fell upon the churches 


in that city, overturned the altars, defaced the pictures, 


broke in pieces the images; and proceeding next to the 


nionaſteries, they in a few hours laid thoſe ſumptuous fabrics 
almoſt level with the ground. This riotous inſurrection 
was not the effect of any concert, or previous deliberation: 
cenſured by the reformed preachers, and publicly condemned 


by perfons of moſt power and credit with the party, it muſt be 
en * as an accidental eruption of 3 rage whe 
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' Bur to the queen dowager thefe proceedings appeared in O OK 
a very different light. Beſides their manifeſt contempt for 11. 
her authority, the proteſtants had violated every thing in re 
ligion which fhe eſteemed venerable or holy; and on both 1559. 
theſe accounts ſhe determined to inflict the fevereſt ven- Pheregeat! 
geance on the whole party. She had already drawn the — 
troops in French pay to Stirling; with theſe, and what chem. 
Scottiſh forces ſhe could levy of a ſudden, ſhe marched direct- 
ly to Perth, in hopes of ſurpriſing the proteſtant leaders 
before they could aſſemble their followers, whom, out of 
confidence in her diſingenuous promiſes, they had been 
rafhly induced to diſmifs. Intelligence of theſe preparations 
and menaces was ſoon conveyed to Perth. The proteſtants 
would gladly have foothed the queen, by addreſſes both 
to herfelf and to the perfons of greateſt credit in her 
court; but finding her inexorable, they, with great vigour, 
took meaſures for their own defence, Their adherents, 
animated with zeal for religion, and eager to expoſe them- 
felves in ſo good a cauſe, flocked in ſuch numbers to Perth, 
that they not only ſecured the town from danger, but within 
a few days were in a condition to take the field, and to face 
the queen, who advanced with an army ſeven thoufand 
ſtrong. | | 
| NEITHER party, however, was impatient to engage. The 1 
queen dreaded the event of a battle with men whom the 
fervour of religion raiſed above the ſenſe of fear or of danger. 
The proteſtants beheld with regret the earl of Argyll, the 
prior of St. Andrew's, and ſome other eminent perfons of 
their party, ftill adhering to the queen; and deſtitute of 
their aid and counſel, declined hazarding an action, the ut 
ſucceſs of which might have proved the ruin of their cauſe. 
The profpect of anaccommodationwas for theſe reaſonshighty 
acceptable to both fides : Argyll and the prior, who were 
the queen's commiſhoners for conducting the negotiation, 
ſeem to have been ſincerely defirous of reconciling the con- 
tending factions; and the carl of Glencairn arriving unex- 
pectedly with a powerful reinforcement to the Congregation, 
augmented the queen's eagerneſs for a peace. A treaty was A treaty 
Aa accordingly concluded, in which it was ſtipulated that both concluded, 
armies ſhould be difbanded, and the gates of Perth fet open 
to the queen; that indemnity ſhould be granted to the in- 
habitants of that city, and to all others concerned in he late 
infarrection ; that no French garriſon thould be left in Perth, 
and no French foldiev ſhould approach within three miles of 5 
Nhat place; and that a parliament ſhould . 1 
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B O O K held, in order to compoſe whatever differences might nil 


remain 5. 
T Rx leaders of the Congregation, diſtruſtful of the queen' 8 


e and ſeniible that conceſſions, flowing not from in- 
- clination, but extorted by the neceſſity of her affairs, could 
not long remain in force, entered into a new aſſociation, 
by which they bound themſelves, on the firſt infringement 


of the preſent treaty, or in the leaſt appearance of danger 
to their religion, to re-aſſemble their, followers, and to take 
arms in defence of what they deemed the cauſe of God and 
of their country b. 

Tre queen, by her conduct, nn dees theſe precau- 
tions to be the reſult of no groundleſs or unneceſſary fear. 
Na ſooner were the proteſtant forces diſmiſſed, than ſhe 
broke every article in the treaty. She introduced French 
troops into Perth, fined ſome 57 5 the inhabitants, baniſhed 
others, removed the magiſtrates out of office, and, on her 
retiring to Stirling, the left behind her a carriſon of ſix 
hundred men, with orders to allow the exerciſe of no other 
religion than the Roman catholic. The ſituation of Perth, 
a place at that time of fome ſtrength, and a town among the” 
moſt proper of any in the kingdom for the ſtation of a gar- 
riſon, ſeems to have allured the queen to this unjuſtifiable 
and ill-judged breach of public faith; which ſhe endeavour- 


ed to colour, by alledging that the body af men left at Perth 


was entirely compoſed of native Scots, though kept in Pay, 


by the king of France. 

TRE queen's ſcheme began gn to unfold; 3 it was 
now apparent, that not only the religion, but the iberties 
the kingdom were threatened ; and that the French —— Afi 
were to be employed as inſtruments for ſubduing the Scots, 
and wreathing the yoke about their necks. Martial as the 
genius of the Scots then was, the poverty of their country 
made it impoſſible to keep their armies long afſembled ; and 
even a very ſmall body of regular troops might have proved 
formidable to the nation, though conſiſting wholly of ſoldiers. 


But what number of French forces were then in Scotland, 


at what times, and under what pretext they returned, after 


having left the kingdom in one thouſand five hundred and 
fifty, we cannot with any certainty determine. Contem- 
porary hiſtorians often ſelect with little judgment the cir- 

cumſtances which they tranſmit to poſterity; and with re- 
ſpect to matters of the greateſt curioſity and importance, 


leave ſucceeded ages r Lt in the dark. We may con- 


jecture 


f 


x Keith, 89. | h Knox, 138. : 
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jecture however, from ſome paſſages in Buchanan, that the 8 o O k 


French and Scots in French pay, amounted at leaſt to three 
thouſand men, under the command of Monſieur D'Oyſel, a 
creature of the houſe of Guiſe; and they were ſoon aug- 
mented to a much more formidable number. 1 

Tux queen, encouraged by having ſo conſiderable a body 
of well-diſciplned troops at her command, and inſtigated 
by the violent counſels of D'Oyſel, had ventured, as we have 
obſerved, to violate the treaty of Perth, and, by that raſh 
action, once more threw the nation into the moſt dangerous 


II. 
3 
1559. 


convulſions. The earl of Argyll and prior of St. Andrew's The pro- 
inſtantly deſerted a court where faith and honour ſeemed to teftants 
them to be no longer regarded; and joined the leaders of in take 


the Congregation, who had retreated to the eaſtern part of 


Fife. The barons from the neighbouring counties repaired 


to them, the preachers routed the people to arms, and 


wherever they came, the ſame violent operations which ac- 
cident had occaſioned at Perth, were now encouraged out of 
policy. 'Fhe enraged multitude was let looſe, and churches 
and monaſteries, the monuments of ecclehaſtic pride and 
luxury, were ſacrificed to their zeal. I 
Ix order to check their career, the queen, without loſing 
a moment, put her troops in motion ; but the zeal of the 
Congregation got the ſtart once more of her vigilance and 
activity. In that warlike age, when all men were accuſtom- 
ed to arms, and on the leaſt. proſpe& of danger were 8 4 
to run to them, the leaders of the proteſtants found no dif- 
ficulty to raiſe an army. Though they ſet out from St. 
Andrew's with a ſlender train of an hundred horſe, crowds 
flocked to their ſtandards from every corner of the country 
through which they marched; and before they reached 
Falkland, a village only ten miles diſtant, they were able to 
meet the queen with ſuperior force i. A 
Tux queen, ſurpriſed at the approach of ſo formidable a 
body, which was drawn up by its leaders in ſuch a manner 
as added greatly in appearance to its numbers, had again re- 
.courſe to negotiation. She found, however, that the pre- 
ſervation of the proteſtant religion, their zeal for which had 


at firſt rouſed the leaders of the Congregation to take arms, 


was not the only object they had now in view. They were 
animated with the warmeſt love of civil liberty, which they 


arms, 


conceived to be in imminent danger from the attempts of the 


French forces; and theſe two paſhons mingling, added re- 


eiprocally to each other's ſtrength. Together with more Theyaimat 
* | | enlarged redreſſing 


Knox, 141. 3 
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Book enlarged notions in religion, the Reformation filled the 
11. human mind with more liberal and generous ſentiments con- 
Wway cerning civil government. The genius of popery is ex- 
1559. tremely favourable to the power of princes, implicit 
civil as well ſubmiſſion to all her decrees, which is exacted by the Ro- 
x 5 miſh church, prepares and breaks the mind for political ſer- 
vitude; and the doctrines of the Reformers by overturning 
the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, weakened the firmeit 
foundations of civil tyranny. That bold ſpirit of 1nquiry, 
which led men to reje& theological errors, accompanied 
them in other ſciences, and diſcovered every-where the ſame 
manly zeal for truth. A new ſtudy, introduced at the ſame 
time, added greater force to the ſpirit of liberty. Men be- 
came more acquainted with the Greek and Roman authors, 
who deſcribed exquiſite models of free government, far ſu- 
perior to the inaccurate and oppreſſive ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by 
the feudal law; and produced ſuch illuſtrious examples of 
public virtue, as wonderfully ſuited both the circumſtances 
and fpirit of that age. Many among the moſt eminent re- 
formers were themſelves confiderable maſters in ancient 
learning; and all of them eagerly adopted the maxuns and 
. fpirit of the ancients, with regard to government *. The 
moſt ardent love of liberty accompanied the proteſtant reli- 
gion throughout all its progreſs; and wherever it was em- 
braced, it rouſed an independent ſpirit, which rendered men 
I attentive to their privileges as ſubjects, and jealous of the 
© encroachments of their foverce3ns. - Knox, and the other 
preachers of the Reformation infuſed generous ſentiments 
concerning government into the minds of their hearers ; and 
the Scottith barons, naturally free and bold, were prompted 
to aſſert their rights with more freedom and boldneſs than 
ever. Inſtead of obeying the queen regent, who had en- 
joined them to lay down their arms, they demanded not only 
the redreſs of their religious grievances, but, as a prelimi- 
| nary toward ſettling the nation, and ſecuring its hberties, 
required the immediate expulſion of the French troops out of 
Scotland. It was not in the queen's power to make ſo im- 
portant a conceſſion without the concurrence of the French 
monarch ; and as ſome time was requiſite in order to obtain 
| that, 
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* The exceſſive admiration of ancient policy was the the occaſion of Knox's 
famous book concerning the Government of Women, wherein, conformable to 
the maxims of the ancient legiſlators, which modern experience has proved to 
de ill founded, he pronounces the elevation of women to the ſupreme authority, 
to be utterly deſtructive of good government. His principles, authorities, and 
examples, were all drawn from ancient writers. The ſame obſervation may 
be made with regard to Buchanan's Dialogue, De Jure Regni apud Scotos. It is 
fonunged, not on the maxims of feudal, but of ancient republican government. 
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that, the hoped, during this interval, to receive ſuch rein- 3 © © K 
forcements from France, as would taſks the accomplifh- 11. 
ment of that deſign which ſhe had twice attempted with yy ! 
unequal ſtrength. Meanwhile, ſhe agreed to a ceffation of 1559. 
arms for eight days, and before the expiration of theſe, en- June 13. 
gaged to tranſport the French troops to the ſouth fide of the 
' Forth; and to ſend commiſſioners to St. Andrew's, who 
ſhould labour to bring all differences to an accommodation. 
As the hoped, by means of the French troops, to overawe 
the cs in the ſouthern counties, the former article 
in the treaty was punctually executed; the latter, having 
been inſerted merely to amuſe the Congregation was no 
longer remembered. 
Bs theſe reiterated and wanton inſtances of perfidy, the A fecond 
queen loſt all credit with her adverſaries; and no ſafety ap- treaty v9- 
pearing in any other courſe, they again toon arms with more lated. 
inſlamed refentment, and with bolder and more extenfive 
views. The removing of the French forces had laid open 
to them all the country ſituated between Forth and Tay. 
The inhabitants of Perth alone remaining ſubjected to the in- 
ſolence and exaCtions of the garriſon which the queen had 
left there, implored the aſſiſtance of the Congregation for their 
rehef. Thither they marched, and having without effect re- 
quired the queen to'evacuate the town in terms of the former 
treaty, they prepared to beſiege it in form. The queen em- 
ployed the earl of Huntly and lord Erſkine to divert them 
from this enterpriſe. But her wonted artifices were now of 
no avail; repeated ſo often, they could deceive no longer; 
and without liſtening to her offers, the proteſtants continued 
the fiege, and ſoon obliged the garriſon to capitulate. 
* AFTER the loſs of Perth, the queen endeavoured to ſeize 
Stirling, a place of ſome ſtrength, and, from its command 
of the only bridge over the Forth, of great importance. 
But the leaders of the Congregation having intelligence of 
her deſign, prevented the exccution of it, by an hafty march  . 
thither with part of their forces. The inhabitants, heartily nach and 
attached to the cauſe, ſet open to them the gates of their ſucceſs of 
town. Thence they advanced, with the ſame rapidity to- the proteſt- 
wards Edinburgh, which the queen, on their approach, : 
abandoned with precipitation and retired to Dunbar. 
THE proteſtant army, wherever it came, kindied or ſpread 
the ardour of Reformation, and the utmoſt exceſſes of 
violence were committed upon churches and monaſteries. 
The former were ſpoiled of every decoration, which was 
then eſteemed facred ; the latter were laid in ruins. We 
are apt, at this diane of time, to condemn the furious 
: zeal 
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zcal of the reformers, and to regret the overthrow of fo 
11. many ſtately fabrics, the monuments of our anceſtors mag- 
AST nificence, and among the nobleſt ornaments of the kingdom. 
1359. But amidſt the violence of a Reformation, carried on in op- 
poſition to legal authority, ſome irregularities were unavoid- 
able; and perhaps no one could have been permitted more 
proper to allure and intereſt the multitude, or more fatal to 
the grandeur of the eſtabiiſhed church. How abſurd ſoever 
and ill-founded the ſpeculative errors of popery may be, 
fome. enquiry and attention are requiſite towards diſcovering 
them. The abuſes and corruptions which had crept into 
the public worſhip of that church, lay more open to obſer- 
vation, and by {triking the ſenſes, excited more univerfal 
diſguſt. Under the long reign of heatheniſm, fuperitition 
ſcems to have exhauſted its talent of invention, fo that when 
a ſuperſtitious ſpirit ſeized Chriſtians, they were obliged to 
imitate the heathens in the pomp and magnificence of their 
-ceremonies, and to borrow from them the ornaments and 
decorations of their temples. To the pure and imple wor- 
ſhip of the primitive Chriſtians, there ſucceeded. a ſpecies of 
ſplendid idolatry, nearly reſembling thoſe pagan originals 
- whence it had been copied. The contrariety of ſuch obſer- 
vances to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, was almoſt the firſt 
- thing, in the Romiſh ſyſtem, which awakened the indig- 
nation of the reformers, who, applying to theſe the denun- 
ciations in the Old "Teſtament againſt idolatry, imagined 
that they could not endeavour at ſuppreſſing them with too 
much zeal. No.taſk could be more acceptable to the mul- 
titude, than to overturn thoſe ſeats of ſuperſtition ; they ran 
with emulation to perform it, and happy was the man whoſe 
hand was moſt adventurous and ſucceſsful in executing a a 
work deemed ſo pious. Nor did their leaders labour to re- 
ſtrain this impetuous ſpirit of reformation. Irregular and 
violent as its fallies were, they tended directly to that end 
which they had in view; for, by demoliſhing the monaſteries 
throughout the kingdom , and ſetting at liberty their wretched 
inhabitants, they hoped to render it impoſſible ever to re- 
build the one, or to re-aſſemble the other. | 
Bur amidft theſe irregular proceedings, a circumſtance 
which does honour to the conduct and humanity of the 
leaders of the Congregation deſerves notice. They ſo far 
reſtrained the rage of their followers, and were able ſo to 
temper their heat and zeal, that few of the Roman catholics 
were expoſed to any perſonal” inſult, and not a Rows man 
| ſuffered death !. | 
1 7, | | Ar 
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Ar the ſame time we' diſcover, by the facility with which 
theſe great revolutions were effected, how violently the cur- 
rent of national favour ran towards the Reformation. No 
more than three hundred men marched out of Perth under 
the earl of Argyll and prior of St. Andrew's n; with this 
inconſiderable — they advanced. But wherever they 
came, the people joined them in a body; their army was 
ſeldom leſs numerous than five thouſand men; the gates of 
every town were thrown open to receive them; and, with- 
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out ttriking a ſingle blow, they took poſſeſſion of the capital June 29. 


of the kingdom. | . 

Tris rapid and aſtoniſhing ſucceſs ſeems to have encou- 
raged the reformers to extend their views, 2nd to riſe in their 
demands. Not ſatisfied with their firſt claim of toleration 
for their religion, they now openly aimed at eſtabliſhing the 
proteſtant doctrine on the ruins of popery. For this reaſon 
they determined to fix their reſidence at Edinburgh ; and by 
their appointment Knox, and ſome other preachers, taking 
poſſeſſion of the pulpits, which had been abandoned by the 
affrightened elergy, declaimed againſt the errors of popery 


with ſuch fervent zeal as could not fail of gaining many 
proſelytes. . 


In the mean time the queen, who had prudently given 
Way to a torrent which ſhe could not reſiſt, obſerved with 
pleaſure that it now began to ſubſide. The leaders of the 
Congregation had been above two months in arms, and by 
the expences of a campaign protracted ſo long beyond the 
uſuel time of ſervice in that age, had exhauſted all the 
money which a country, where riches did not abound, had 
been able to ſupply. The multitude, dazzled with their ſue- 
ceſs, and eoneluding the work to be already done, retired to 
their own habitations. - A few only of the more zealous or 
wealthy barons remained with their preachers at Edinburgh. 
As intelligence is procured in civil wars with little difficulty, 
whatever was tranſacted at Edinburgh was ſoon known at 
Dunbar. The queen, regulating her own conduct by the 


ſttuation of her adverfarics, artfully amuſed them with the 


proſpect of an immediate accommodation; while, at the fame 
time, ſhe by ſtudied delays fpun out the negotiations for 
that purpoſe to ſuch a length, that, in the end, the party 
dwindled to an inconſiderable number; and, as if peace had 
been already re-eſtabliſhed; became careleſs of military diſ- 
cipline. The qucen, who watched for ſuch an opportunity, 
advanced unexpectedly, by a ſudden march in the night, 

Yor, II. Ten 
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with all her forces, and appearing before Edinburgh, filled 
that city with the utmoſt conſternation. The proteſtants, 
weakened by the imprudent diſperſion of their followers, 
durſt not encounter the French troops in the open field ; 
and were unable to defend an ill-fortified town againſt their 
aſſaults. Unwilling, however, to abandon the citizens to 
the queen's mercy, they endeavoured, by facing the enemy's 
army, to gain time for collecting their own affociates. But 
the queen, in ſpite of all their reſiſtance, would have eaſily 
forced her way into the town, if the ſeaſonable concluſion of 
a truce had not procured her admiſhon without the effuſian 
of blood. e | | 

TREIR dangerous ſituation eaſily induced the leaders of 
the Congregation to liſten to any overtures of peace; and as 
the queen was looking daily for the arrival of a ſtrong rein- 
forcement from France, and expected great advantages from 
a ceſſation of arms, ſhe alſo agreed to it upon no unequal 
conditions. Together with a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, from 
the twenty-fourth of July to the tenth of January, it was 
ſtipulated, in this treaty, that, on the one hand, the proteſ- 
tants ſhould open the gates of Edinburgh next morning to 
the queen regent ; remain in dutiful ſubjeCtion to her go- 
vernment; abſtain from all future violation of religious 
houſes; and give no interruption to the eſtabliſhed clergy, 
either in the diſcharge of their functions, or in the enjoy- 
ment of their benefices. On the other hand the queen 
agreed to give no moleſtation to the preachers or profeſſors 
of the proteſtant religion; to allow the citizens of Edinburgh, 
during the ceſſation of hoſtilities, to enjoy the exerciſe of 
religious worſhip according to the form moſt agreeable to 
the conſcience of each individual, and to permit the free 
and public profeſſion of the proteſtant faith in every part of 
the kingdom . The queen, by thefe hberal dba" : in 
behalf of their religion, hoped to footh the proteſtants, and 
expeCted, from indulging their favourite paſſion, to render 
them more compliant with reſpect to other articles, parti- 
- cularly the expulſion of the French troops out of Scotland. 
The anxiety which the queen expreſſed for retaining this 

body of men, rendered them more and more the objects of 
national jealouſy and averſion. The immediate expulſion of 
them was therefore demanded anew, and with greater 
_ warmth; but the queen, taking advantage of the diſtreſſes of 
the adverſe party, eluded the requeſt, and would conſent to 
nothing more, than that a French garriſon ſhould not be in- 
troduced into Edinburgh. : 


A 
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Tux deſperate ſtate of their affairs impoſed on the Con- 
gregation the neceſſity of agreeing to this article, which, 
however, was very far from giving them ſatisfaction. What- 
ever apprehenſions the Scots had conceived, from retaining 
the French forces in the kingdom, were abundantly juſtified 
during the late commotions. A ſmall body of thoſe troops, 

maintained in conftant pay, and rendered formidable by re- 
gular diſcipline, had checked the progreſs of a martial people, 
though animated with zeal both for religion and liberty. 
The ſmalleſt addition to their number, and a conſiderable 
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one was daily expected, might prove fatal to the public 


liberty, and Scotland might be expoſed to the danger of be- 
ing reduced from an independent kingdom, to the mean 
condition of a province, annexed to the dominions of its 
powerfully ally. _ | | 
In order to provide againſt this imminent calamity, the 
duke of Chatelherault, and earl of Huntly, immediately after 
concluding the truce, defired an interview with the chiefs 
of the Congregation. "Theſe two noblemen, the moſt po- 
tent at that time in Scotland, were the leaders of the party 
which adhered to the eſtabliſhed church. They had followed 
the queen, during the late commotions, and having acceſs 
to obferve more narrowly the dangerous tendency of her 
councils, their abhorrence of the yoke which was preparing 
for their country ſurmounted all other confiderations, and 
determined them rather to endanger the religion which they 
profeſſed, than to give their aid towards the execution of 


her pernicious deſigns. They proceeded farther, and pro- 


miſed to Argyll, Glencairn, and the prior of St. Andrew's, 
who were appointed tF meet them, that if the queen ſhould, 


with her uſual inſincerity, violate any article in the treaty of 


truce, or refuſe to gratify the wiſhes of the whole nation, 
by diſmiſſing her French troops, they would then inſtantly 
join with their countrymen in compelling her to a meaſure, 
which the public ſafety, and the preſervation of their liber- 

ties, rendered neceſſary 9. 9 

ABovurT this time died Henry II. of France; juſt when 
he had adopted a ſyſtem with regard to the affairs of. Scot- 
land, which would in all probability, have reſtored umon 
and tranquillity to that kingdom v. Towards the cloſe of 
his reign, the princes of Lorrain began viſibly to decline in 
favour, and the conſtable Montmorency, by the aſſiſtance of 
the ducheſs of Valentinois, recovered that aſcendant over 
the ſpirit of his maſter, which his great experience, and his 
| ; t2-- faithful, 
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BOOK faithful, though often unfortunate, ſervices ſeemed juſtly to 
11. merit. That prudent miniſter imputed the inſurrections in 
WARN Scotland wholly to the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal of 
1559. Lorrain, whoſe violent and precipitant councils could not 
| fail of tranſporting, beyond all bounds of moderation, men 

_ whoſe minds were poſſeſſed with that jealouſy which is in- 
ſeparable from the love of civil liberty, or inflamed with that 
ardour which accompanies religious zeal. Montmorency, 

in order to convince Henry that he did not load his rivals 
with any groundleſs accuſation, prevailed to have Melvil a, 
a Scottith gentleman of his retinue, diſpatched into his native 
country with inſtructions to obſerve the motions both of the 
regent and of her adverfaries; and the king agreed to 
regulate his future proceedings in that kingdom by MelviF's 
report. | | : 
Did hiſtory indulge herſelf in theſe ſpeculations, it would 
be amuſing to enquire what a different direction might have 
been given by this reſolution to the national ſpirit ; and to 
what a different iſſue Melvil's report, which would have ſet 
the conduct of the malecontents in the moſt favourable light, 
might have conducted the public diſorders. Perhaps by 
gene treatment, and artful policy, the progreſs of the Re- 
formation might have been checked, and Scotland brought 
to depend upon France. Perhaps, by gaining poſſeſhon of 
this avenue, the French might have made their way into 
England, and, under colour of ſupporting Mary's title to 
the crown, they might not only have defeated all Elizabeth's 
meaſures in favour of the Reformation, but have re-eſta- 
bliſhed the Roman catholic religion, and deſtroyed the liber- 
ties of that kingdom. But, into this boundleſs field of fancy 
and conjecture, the hiſtorian muſt make no excurſions; to 
relate real occurrences, and to explain their real cauſes and 
effects, is his peculiar and only province. 
Acceſſionof THE tragical and untimely death of the French monarch 
Francis II. put an end to all moderate and pacife meaſures with regard 
to the to Scotland. The duke of Guiſe, and the. cardinal his 
| weer brother, upon the acceſſion of Francis II. a prince void of 
genius and without experience, aſſumed the chief direction 
of French affairs. Allied ſo nearly to the throne, by the 
marriage of their neice the queen of Scots with the young 
king, they now wanted but little of regal dignity, and no- 
thing of regal power. This power did not long remain in- 
active in their hands. The ſame vaſt ſchemes of ambition, 
which they had planned out under the former reign, were 
5 | | again 
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again reſumed ; and they were enabled, by poſſeſſing ſuch oK 


ample authority, to purſue them with more vigour and 


greater probability of ſucceſs. They beheld, with infinite = | 
regret, the progreſs of the proteſtant religion in Scotland; 1559. * 


and, ſenſible what an unſurmountable obſtacle it would 
prove to their deſigns, they bent all their ſtrength to check 
its growth, before it roſe to any greater height. For this / 
purpoſe they carried on their preparations with all poſſible 
expedition, and encouraged the queen their fiſter to ex- 
pect, in a ſhort time, the arrival of an army ſo power- 
ful as the zeal of their adverſaries, however deſperate, would 
not venture to oppoſe. : 3 
Nor were the lords of the Congregation either ignorant 
of thoſe violent counſels, which prevailed in the court of 
France fince the death of Henry, or careleſs of providing 
againſt the danger which threatened them from that quarter. 
The ſuccefs cf their cauſe, as well as their perſonal ſafety, 
depended entirely on the unanimity and vigour of their own 
reſolutions, they endeavqured to guard againſt diviſion, and 
to cement together more cloſely, by entering into a ſtricter 
body of confederacy and mutual defence. Two perſons 
- concurred inthisnewaffociation, who brought a great acceſſion 
both of reputation and of power to the party. Theſe were 
the duke of Chatelherault, and his eldeſt ſon the earl of 
Arran. This young nobleman, having reſided ſome years in 
France, where he commanded the Scottiſh guards, had im- 
bibed the proteſtant opinions concerning religion. Hurried 
along by the heat of youth and the zeal of a proſelyte, he 
had uttered ſentiments with reſpect to the points in con- 
troverſy, which did not ſuit the temper of a bigotted court, 
intent at that juncture on the extinction of the proteſtant 
religion; in order to accompliſh which, the greateſt exceſſes 
of violence were committed. The church was ſuffered to 
wreak its utmoſt fury upon all who were ſuſpected of hereſy. 
Courts were erected in different parts of France, to take 
cognizance of this crime, and by their ſentences ſeveral per- 
ſons of diſtinftion were condemned to the flames. 
Bur, in order to inſpire more univerſal terror, the princes 
of Lorrain reſolved to ſelect, for a ſacrifice, ſome perſon 
whoſe fall might convince all ranks of men, that neither 
lendour of birth, nor eminence in ſtation, could exempt 
rom puniſhment thofe who ſhould be guilty of this unpar- 
donable tranſgreſſion. The earl of Arran was the perſon 
deſtined to be the unhappy victim”. As he was allied to 
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B o O K one throne, and the preſumptive heir to another; as he 
11. poſſeſſed the firſt rank in his own country, and enjoyed an 
ARYL honourable ſtation in France; his condemnation could not 
1559. fail of making the defired impreſſion on the whole kingdom. 
But the cardinal of Lorrain having let fall ſome expreſſions, 
which raiſed Arran's ſuſpicions of the deſign, he eſcaped the 
intended blow by a timely flight. Indignation, zeal, reſent- 
ment, all prompted him to ſeek revenge upon theſe perſe- 
cutors of himſelf and of the religion which he profeſſed; 
and as he paſſed through England, on his return to his native 
country, Elizabeth by hopes and promiſes inflamedthoſe 
paſſions, and ſent him back into Scotland, animated with 
the ſame implacable averſion to France, which poſſeſſed a 
Earl of Ar. reat part of his countrymen. , He quickly communicated 
ran joins theſe ſentiments to his father the duke of Chatelherault, 
the proteſt- who was already extremely diſguſted with the meaſures 
ants. carrying on in Scotland and as it was the fate of that noble- 
man to be governed in every inſtance by thoſe about him, he 
now ſuffered himſelf to be drawn from the queen regent ; 
and, having joined the Congregation, was conſidered, from 
that time, as the head of the party. ps Ms 
Bor with reſpect to him, this diſtinction was merely no- 
minal. James Stewart, prior of St. Andrew's, was the per- 
ſon who moved and actuated the whole body of the pro- 
teſtants, among whom he poſſeſſed that bonded con- 
fidence, which his ſtrenuous adherence to their intereſt and 
his great abilities ſo juſtly merited. He was the natural ſon 
of James V. by a daughter of lord Erſkine; and as that 
amorous monarch had left ſeveral others a burden upon the 
crown, they were all deſtined for the church, where they 
could be placed in ſtations of dignity and afluence. In con- 
ſequence of this reſolution, the priory of St. Andrew's had 
been conferred upon James: but, during ſo buſy a period, 
he ſoon became diſguſted with the indolence and retirement 
of a monaſtic life; and his enterpriſing genius called him 
forth, to act a principal part on a more public and conſpi- 
cuous theatre. The ſcene in which he appeared required 
talents of different kinds: military virtue, and political diſ- 
cernment, were equally neceſſary in order to render him il- 
luſtrious. "Theſe he poſſeſſed in an eminent degree. To the 
moſt unqueſtionable perſonal bravery, he 2dded great {kill 
in the art of war, and in every enterpriſe his arms were 
crowned with ſucceſs. His ſagacity and penetration in civil 
affairs enabled him, amidſt the reeling and turbulence of 
factions, to hold a proſperous courſe : while his boldneſs in 
defence of the Reformation, together with the decency, and 
; , even 
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even ſeverity, of his manners, ſecured him the reputation of 
being ſincerely attached to religion, without which it was 
impoſſible in that age to gain an aſcendant over mankind. 
Ir was not without reaſon that the queen dreaded the 
enmity of a man ſo capable to obſtruct her deſigns. As ſhe 
could not, with all er addreſs, make the leaſt impreſſion on 
his fidelity to his aſſociates, ſhe endeavoured to leſſen his in- 
fluence, and to ſcatter among them the ſeeds of jealouſy and 
diſtruſt, by inſinuating that the ambition of the prior alpired 
beyond the condition of a ſubject, and aimed at nothing leſs 
than the crown itſelf. | | | | 
AN accuſation ſo improbable gained but little credit. 
Whatever thoughts of this kind ho preſumption of un- 


expected ſucceſs, and his elevation to the higheſt dignity in 


the kingdom, may be alledged to have inſpired at any ſubſe- 
quent period, it is certain that at this juncture he could form 
no ſuch vaſt deſign. To dethrone a qupen, who was lineal 
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heir to an ancient reign of monarchs ; who had been guilty of 
no action by which ſhe could forfeit the eſteem and affection 


of her ſubjects ; who could employ, in defence of her rights, 
the forces of a kingdom much more powerful than her own; 
and to ſubſtitute in her place, a perſon whom the illegiti- 
macy of his birth, by the practice of all civilized nations, 
rendered incapable of any inheritance either public or pri- 
vate, was a project ſo chimerical as the moſt extravagant 
ambition, would hardly entertain, and could never conceive 
to be practicable. The promiſe too, which the prior made 
to Melvil, of reſiding conſtantly in France, on condition 
the public grievances were redrefſed *; the confidence re- 
| poſed in him by the duke of Chatelherault and his ſon, the 
preſumptive heirs to the crown; and the concurrence of al- 
moſt all the Scottiſh nobles, in promoting the meaſures by 
which he gave offence to the French court; go far towards 
his vindication from thoſe illegal and criminal deſigns, with 


the imputation of which the queen endeavoured at that time 


THE arrival of a thouſand French ſoldiers compenſated, Troops ar- 


in ſome degree, for the loſs which the queen ſuſtained by Tire from 


the defection of the duke of Chatelherault. 'Theſe were im- fortify 


mediately commanded to fortify Leith, in which place, on 
account of its commodious harbour, and its fituation in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh and in a plentiful country, 
the queen reſolved to fix the head-quarters of her foreign 
forces. This unpopular meaſure, by the manner of exe- 

| | | cuting 
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Bo O E cuting-it, was rendered {till more unpopular. In order to 
11. bring the town entirely under their command, the French 
WAY turned out a great part of the ancient inhabitants, and taking 
1559. poſſeſſion of the houſes, which they had obliged them to 
abandon, preſented to the view of the Scots two objects 
equally irritating and offenſive ; on the one hand, a number 
of their countrymen expelled their habitations by violence, 
and wandering without any certain abode; on the other, a 
- colony of foreigners ſettling with their wives and childern 
in the heart of Scotland, growing into ſtrength by daily 
reinforcements, . and openly preparing a Ys to which, 
without ſome timely exertion of national ſpirit, the whole 

kingdom muſt of neceſſity ſubmit, 
The pro- IT was with deep concern that the lords of the Congre- 
were g gation beheld this bold and deciſive ſtep taken by the queen 
"this. regent: nor did they heſitate a moment, whether they 
” __- ſhould employ their whole ſtrength, in one generous effort, 
to reſcue their religion and liberty from impending deſtruc- 
tion. But, in order to juſtify their own conduct, and to 
throw the blame entirely on their adverſaries, they reſolved 
to preſerve the appearance of decency and reſpect towards 
their ſuperiors, and to have no recourſe. to arms without the 
#ept. 29. moſt urgent and apparent neceſſity. They joined, with this 
| view, in an addreſs to the regent, repreſenting in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, their diſſatisfaction with the meaſures ſhe was 
purſuing, and beſeeching her to quiet the fears and jealouſies 
of the nation by defiſting from fortifying Leith, "The queen, 
conſcious of her preſent advantageous ſituation, and elated 
with the hopes of freſh ſuccours, was in no diſpoſition for 
liſtening to demands utterly inconſiſtent with her views, and 
urged with that bold importunity which is ſo little acceptable 
to princes *. | | on | 
he regent TEHAE ſuggeſtions of her French counſellors contributed, 
diſregards without doubt, to alienate her ſtill farther from any ſcheme 
cheir re- of accommodation. As the queen was ready on all occa- 
3 ſions to diſcover an extraordinary deference for the opinions 
Wes of her countrymen, her brothers, who knew her ſecret diſ- 
approbation of the violent meaſures they were driving on, 
took care to place near her ſuch perſons as betrayed her, by 
their infinuations, into many aCtions, which her own un- - 
biaſſed judgment would have highly condemned. As their 
ſucceſs in the preſent juncture, when all things were haſten- 
ing towards a criſis, depended entirely on the queen's firm- 
neſs, the princes of Lorrain did not truſt wholly to the in- 
l fluence 
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fluence of their ordinary agents; but, in order to add the 


eater weight to their councils, they called in aid the mi- 
niſters of religion; and, by the anthority of their ſacred cha- 
rater, they hoped effectually to recommend to their filter, 
that ſyſtem of ſeverity which they had eſpouſed». With 
this view, but under pretence of confounding the proteſtants 
by the ſkill of ſuch able maſters in controverſy, they a 
pointed ſeveral French divines to refide in Scotland. At 
head of theſe, and with the character of legate from the 

ope, was Pelleve biſhop of Amiens, and afterwards arch- 
biſhop and cardinal of Sens, a furious bigot *, ſervilely de- 
voted to the houſe of Guile, and a proper inſtrument for 
recommending or executing the moſt outrageous meaſures. 

AmtrysT the noiſe and danger of civil arms, theſe doctors 
had little opportunity to diſplay their addreſs in the uſe of 
their theological weapons. But they gave no ſmall offence 


to the nation by one of their actions. They perſuaded the 


queen to ſeize the church of St. Giles in Edinburgh, which 
had remained ever ſince the late truce, in the hands of the 


proteſtants; and having, by a new and ſolemn conſecration, 


purified the fabric from the pollution with which they ſup- 
poſed the profane miniſtrations of the proteſtants to have 
defiled it, they in direct contradiction to one article in the 
late treaty, re-eſtabliſhed. there the rights of the Romiſh 
church. This, added to the indifference, and even contempt, 
with which the queen received their remonſtrances, con- 
vinced the lords of .the Congregation, that it was not only 
vain to expect any redreſs of their grievances at her hands, 
but abſolutely neceſſary to take arms in their own defence. 

I eager and impetuous ſpirit of the nation, as well as 
every conſideration of good policy, prompted them to take 
this bold ſtep without delay. It was but a ſmall part of the 
French auxiliaries which had as yet arrived. The fortifica- 
tions of Leith, though advancing faſt, were ſtill far from 
being complete. Under theſe circumſtances of diſadvantage, 
they conceived it poſſible to ſurpriſe the queen's party, and, 
by one Tudden and deciſive blow, to prevent all future blood- 
ſhed and contention. Full of theſe expectations, they ad- 


12 
BOOK 
Ihe: 
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They take 


arms in 


their own 


defence. 


vanced rapidly towards Edinburgh with a numerous army. 


But it was no eaſy matter to deceive an adverſary as vigilant 
and attentive as the queen regent. With her uſual ſagacity, 
ſhe both foreſaw the danger, and took the only proper courſe 
to avoid it. - Inſtead of keeping the field againſt enemies 
{uperior in number, and formidable on a day of battle by the 

| | ; ardour 


October . 


Leſley, 219. Caſtleuan, ap. Jebd. vol. ii. 446. 473. * Davila Brantome. 
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BOOK ardour of their courage, ſhe retired into Leith, and deter- 
11. mined patiently to wait the arrival -of new reinforcements. 
WM Slight and unfiniſhed as the fortifications of that town then 
7559- were, ſhe did not dread the efforts of an army, provided nei- 
ther with heavy cannon, nor with military ſtores, and little 
acquainted with the method of attacking any place fortified 
with more art than thoſe ancient towers erected all over the 
kingdom in defence of private property againſt the incurſions 
of banditti. | | . 
Nox did the queen mean while neglect to have recourſe 
to thoſe arts which ſhe had often employed to weaken or. 
divide her adverſaries. By private ſolicitations and promiſes 
the ſhook the fidelity, or abated the ardour, of ſome. By 
open reproach and accufation ſhe blaſted the reputation, and 
diminiſhed the authority of others. Her emiſſaries were 
every where at work, and notwithſtanding the zeal for re- 
ligion and liberty, which then animated the nation, they 
ſeem to have laboured not without ſucceſs. We find Knox, 
about this period, abounding in complaints of the luke- 
warm and languid fpirit which had begun to ſpread among 
lis party T. But if their zeal ſlackened a little, and ſuffered 
a momentary intermiſhon, it ſoon blazed up with freſh vi- 
gour, and roſe'to a greater height than ever. 
Renew IRE queen herſelf gave occaſion to this, by the reply 
their re- which ſhe made to a new remonſtrance from the lords of the 
moniirn> Congregation. Upon their arrival at Edinburgh, they once 
7 more repreſented to her the dangers ariſing from the increaſe 
of the French troops, the fortifying of Leith, and her other 
meaſures, which they conceived to be deſtructive to the 
peace and liberty of the kingdom ; and in this addreſs they 
+ in a firmer tone, and avowed, more openly than ever, 
eir reſolution of proceeding to the utmoſt extremities, in 
order to put a ſtop to ſuch dangerous encroachments. Toa 
remonſtrance of this nature, and urged with ſo much bold- 
neſs, the queen replied in terms no leſs vigorous and explicit. 
but without She pretended that ſhe was not accountable to the confede- 
tucce. rate lords for any part of her conduct; and upon no repre- 
. ſentation of theirs would ſhe either abandon meaſures which 
ſhe deemed neceſſary, or diſmiſs forces which ſhe found uſe- 
ful, or demoliſh a fortification which might prove of advan- 
tage. At the ſame time ſhe required them, on pain of trea- 
ſon, to diſband the forces which they had aſſembled. 
Tx1s haughty and imperious ſtile ſounded harſhly to 
Scottith nobles, impatient, from their national character, 5 | 
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the ſligheſt appearance of injury; accuſtomed even from B O OK 
their own monarchs to the moſt reſpectful treatment; and 11. 
poſſeſſing, under an ariſtocratical form of government, ſuch Www 
a ſhare of power, as equalled at all times, and often con- 1559. 
trolled that of the ſovereign. They were ſenſible, at once, | 
of the indignity offered to themſelves, and alarmed with 
this plain declaration of the queen's intentions; and as there 
now remained but one ſtep to take, they wanted neither 
ublic ſpirit nor reſolution to take it. | | 

Bur, that they might not.ſeem to depart from the eſta- Deliberate 
bliſhed forms of the conſtitution, for which, even amidit poi 
their moſt violent operations, men always retain the greateſt 6 
reverence, they aſſembled all the peers, barons, and repre- ought to 
ſentatives of boroughs, who adhered to their party. Theſe take. 
formed a convention, which exceeded in number, and “. 
equalled in dignity, the uſual meetings of parhament. The 
leaders of the Congregation laid before them the declaration 
which the queen had given in anſwer to their remonſtrance 
repreſented the unavoidable ruin which. the meaſures ſhe 
therein avowed and juſtified would bring upon the kingdom; 
and required their direction with regard to the obedience 
due to an "adminiſtration ſo unjuſt and oppreſſive, they 
ſubmitted to their deciſion a queſtion, one of the moſt deli- 
cate and intereſting that can poſſibly fall under the conſider- 
ation of ſubjects. | | | 
Tus afſembly proceeded to decide with no leſs diſpatch 
than unanimity. Strangers to thoſe forms which protraCt 
buſineſs ; unacquainted with the arts which make a figure 
in debate; and much more fitted for action than diſcourſe ; 
a warlike people always haſten to a concluſion, and bring 
their deliberations to the ſhorteſt iſſue. It was the work but 
of one day, to examine and reſolve this nice problem, 
concerning the behaviour of ſubjects towards a ruler who 
abuſes his power. But however abrupt their proceedings 
may appear, they were not deſtitute of ſolemnity. As the 
determination of the point in doubt was conceived to be no 
leſs the office of divines than of laymen, the former were 
called to aſſiſt with their opinion. Knox and Willox ap- 
peared for the whole order, and pronounced, without hefi- 
tation, both from the precepts and examples in ſcripture, 
that it was lawful for ſubjects not only to refiſt tyrannical 
princes, but to deprive them of that authority, which, in 
their hands, becomes an inſtrument for deſtroying thoſe 
whom the Almighty ordained them to protect. The deciſion 
of perſons revered ſo highly for their facred charaQer, but 
more for their zeal and their piety,” had great weight with 
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n OO k the whole aſſembly. Not ſatisfied with the common indif- 
II. criminate manner of ſignifying conſent, every perſon preſent 
Aas called in his turn to declare his ſentiments, and riſing 
| xX559. up in order, all gave their fuffrages, without one diſſenting 
They de- yoice, for depriving the queen of the office. of regent, which 
N ſhe had exerciſed ſo much to the detriment of the J 2 
the office of THis extraordinary ſentence was owing no leſs to the love 


regent. of liberty, than to zeal for religion. In the act of depriva- 


The mo- tion, religious grievances are ſlightly mentioned; and the dan- 


tives of gerous encroachments of the queen upon the civil conſtitu- 
228 con tion are produced, by the lords of the Congregation, in or- 
; der to prove their conduct to have been not only juſt but ne- 
eeflary. The introducing foreign troops into a kingdom at 
peace with all the world ; the ſeizing and fortifying towns in 
different parts of the country; the promoting ſtrangers to 
offices of great power and dignity; the debaſing the current 
coin *; the ſubverting the ancient laws; the impoſing of 
new and burdenſome taxes; and the attempting to ſubdue 
the kingdom, and to oppreſs its liberties, by open and re- 
peated acts of violence, are enumerated at great length, and 
placed in the ſtrongeſt light. On all theſe accounts, the 
Congregation maintained, that the nobles, as counſellors by 
barth-right to their monarchs, and the guardians and defend- 
ers of the conſtitution, had a right to interpoſe; and there- 
fore, by virtue of this right, in the name of the king and 
queen, and with many expreſſions of duty and ſubmiſſion 
towards them, they deprived the queen regent of her office, 
and ordained, that for the future, no obedience ſhould be 
given to her commands b. | | 

VIOLENT as this action may appear, there wanted not 
principles in the conſtitution, nor precedents in the hiſtory 
of Scotland, to juſtify and to authoriſe it. Under the ariſ- 
tocratical form of government 2ſtabliſhed among the Scots, 
| 75 1 n 
the power of the ſovereign was extremely limited. The 

Ts more 
> Knox, 184. | | 

The ſtandard of money in Scotland was continually varying. In the 16th 
of James V. A. D. 1529, 2 pound weight of gold, when coined produced 108 
pounds of current money. But under the queen regent's adminiſtration, 
A. D. 1556, a pound weight of gold, although the quantity of alloy was con- 
fiderably increaſed, produced 1441. current money. In 1529, a pound weight 
of lilver, when coined, produced gl. 2s. but in 1556, it produced 131. cur- 
rent money. Ruddiman. Præfat. ad Anderſ. Diplomat. Scotiz, p. 80, 81. 
from which it appears, that this complaint, which the malecontents often 
repeated, was not altogether deſtitute of foundation. 

o M. Caſtlenau, after RY the dangerous councils of the princes of 
Lorrain, with regard to the affairs of Scotland, acknowledges with his uſual 
candour, that the Scots declared war againſt the queen regent, rather from 
a deiire of vindicating their civil Uberties, than from any motive of 1cligion. 
Mer. 446. | | 5 
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more conſiderable nobles were themſelves petty princes, poſ- Boo x 
ſeſſing extenſive juriſdictions, almoſt independent of the 11. 
crown, and followed by numerous vaſſals, who, in every ww 
conteſt, eſpouſed their chieftain's quarrel, in oppoſition to 1559. 
the king. Hence the many inſtances of the impotence of 
regal authority, which are to be found in the Scottith hiftory. 
In every age, the nobles not only claimed, but exercifed, 
the right of controlling the king. Jealous of their privileges, 
and ever ready to take the field in defence of them, every 
error in adminiſtration was obſerved, every encroachment - 
upon the rights of the ariſtocracy excited indignation, and 
no prince ever ventured to tranſgreſs the boundaries which 
the law had preſcribed to prerogative, without meeting re- 
ſiſtance, which ſhook or overturned his throne. Encouraged 
by the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and countenanced by the ex- 
ample of their anceſtors, the lords of the Congregation thought 
it incumbent on them, at this juncture to inquire into the 
mal-adminiſtration of the queen regent, and to preſerve 
their country from being enſlaved or conquered, by depriving 
her of the power to execute ſuch a pernicious ſcheme. 

The act of deprivation, and a letter from the lords of 
the Congregation to the queen regent, are ſtill extant “. 
They diſcover not only that maſculine and undaunted ſpirit, 
natural to men capable of ſo bold a reſolution; but are re- 
markable for a preciſion and vigour of expreſſion which we 
are ſurpriſed to meet with in an age ſo unpoliſhed. The 
ſame obſervation may be made with reſpect to the other pub- 
lic papers of that period. The ignorance or bad taſte of an 
age may render the compoſitions of authors by profeſſion 
obſcure, or affected, or abſurd; but the language of bufi- 
neſs is nearly the fame at all times; and whenever men 
think clearly, and are thoroughly intereſted, they expreſs 
themſelves with perſpicuity and force. | 


' < Knox, 184. 
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BOOK IH lords of the Congregation ſoon found, that their 
II. zeal had engaged them in an undertaking, which it was 


Yay beyond their utmoſt ability to accompliſh. The French gar- 
1559. riſon, deſpiſing their numerous but irregular forces, refuſed 
The Con- to ſurrender Leith, and to depart out of the kingdom; nor 
Ried in Were they ſufficiently ſkilful in the art of war to reduce the 
difficulties. place by force, or poſſeſſed of the artillery, or magazines, 
requiſite for that purpoſe ; and their followers, though of 
undaunted courage, yet being accuſtomed to decide every 
quarrel by a battle, were ſtrangers to the fatigues of a long 
campaign, and ſoon became impatient of the ſevere and con- 
ſtant duty which a ſiege requires. The queen's emiſfaries, 
who found it eaſy to mingle with their countrymen, were at 
the utmoſt pains to heighten their diſguſt, which diſcovered 
itſelf at firſt in murmurs and complaints, but on occaſion of 
the want of money for paying the army, broke out into open 
mutiny. The moſt eminent leaders were hardly ſecure from 
the unbridled inſolence of the ſoldiers; while ſome of in- 
ferior rank, interpoſing too raſhly in order to quell them, 
fell victims to their rage. Diſcord, conſternation, and per- 
plexity, reigned in the camp of the reformers. The duke, 
their general, ſunk, with his uſual timidity, under the terror 
of approaching danger, and diſcovered manifeſt ſymptoms of 
repentance for his raſhneſs in eſpouſing ſuch a deſperate 
cauſe. 5 | 25 
Apply to IN this ſituation of their affairs, the Congregation had re- 
Elizabeth courſe to Elizabeth, from whoſe protection they could derive 
for aſliſt= their only reaſonable hope of ſucceſs. Some of their more 
gh ſagacious leaders, having foreſeen that the party might pro- 
bably be involved in great difficulties, had early endeavoured 
to ſecure a reſource in any ſuch exigency, by entering into 
a ſecret correſpondence with the court of England. Eliza- 
beth aware of the dangerous deſigns which the princes of 
Lorrain had formed againft her crown, was early ſenfible 
of how much importance it would be, not only to check the 
progreſs of the French in Scotland, but to extend her own 
influence in that kingdom ®; and perceiving how effectually 
the preſent inturrefQtions would contribute to retard or de- 
a l EG feat 
Burn. Hiſt. Ref. 3. Append. 278. Keith, Append: 21. 
» See Append. No. 1. 
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feat the ſchemes formed againſt England, the liſtened with 
pleaſure to theſe applications of the malecontents, and gave 
them private aſſurances of powerful ſupport to their cauſe. 
Randolph, an agent extremely proper for conducting any 
dark intrigue, was difpatched into Scotland, and refidin 
ſecretly among the lords of the Congregation, obſerved an 
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quickened their motions. Money ſeemed to. be the only 


thing they wanted at that time; and it was owing to a ſea- 


ſonable remittance from England d, that the Scottiſh nobles 
had been enabled to take the field, and to advance towards 
Leith. But as Elizabeth was diſtruſtful of the Scots, and 
ſtudious to preſerve appearances with France, her ſubſidies 
were beſtowed at firſt with extreme frugality. The ſubfift- 
ence of an army, and the expences of a fiege, ſoon exhauſt- 
ed this penurious ſupply, to which the lords of the Congre- 
gation could make little addition from their own funds; and 
the ruin and diſperſion of the party muſt have inſtantly fol- 
lowed. | 


| In order to prevent this, Cockburn of Ormiſton was ſent she nds 
with the utmolt expedition, to the governors of the town and thema 
caſtle of Berwick. As Berwick was at that time the town of wall fom 


greateſt importance on the Scottiſh frontier, Sir Ralph Sad- Wes 


ler and Sir James Crofts, perſons of confiderable figure, were 
employed to command there, and were entruſted with a diſ- 
cretionary power of ſupplying the Scottiſh malecontents, ac- 
cording to the exigency of their affairs. From them Cock- 
burn received four thouſand crowns, but little to the advan- 


tage of his party. The earl of Bothwell, by the queen's in- which is 
ſtigation, lay in wait for him on his return, diſperſed his fol- _— 


lowers, wounded him, and carried off the money. 
Tuls unexpected diſappointment proved fatal to the party. 


In mere deſpair ſome of the more zealous attempted to affault 


Leith; but the French beat them back with diſgrace, ſeized 
their cannon, and purſuing them to the gates of Edinburgh, 
were on the point of entering along with them. All the 


terror and confuſion which the proſpect of pillage or of maſ- 


ſacre can excite in a place taken by ſtorm, filled the city on 
this occaſion. The inhabitants fled from the enemy by the 
oppoſite gate; the forces of the Congregation were irreſo- 
lute and diſmayed ; and the queen's partiſans in the town 
openly inſulted both. At laſt a few of the nobles ventured 


to face the enemy, who, after plundering ſome houſes in tlie 


ſuburbs, retired with their booty, and delivered the city from 
this dreadful alarm. 5 | 

A SECOND ſkirmiſh, which happened a few days after, was 
no leſs unfortunate. The French ſent out a detachment to 


_ . intercept 


© Keith, Append. 2g. * 4 Knox, 214. Keith, Append. 44. 
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Book intercept a convoy of proviſions which was deſtined for 
III. Edinburgh. The lords of the Congregation, having intelli- 
AY up of this, marched in all haſte with a conſiderable body of 
1559. their troops, and falling upon the enemy between Reſtalrig 
and Leith, with more gallantry than good conduct, were al- 
molt ſurrounded by a ſecond party of French, who advanc- 
ed in order to ſupport their own men. In this fituation a 
retreat was the only thing which could fave the Scots ; but a 
retreat over marſhy ground, and in the face of an enemy ſu- 
perior in number, could not long be conducted with order. 
They re- A ſmall body of the enemy hung upon their rear, horſe and 
Leih in foot fell into the utmoſt confuſion, and it was entirely owi 
Leith in , nn 
confuſion. to the over- caution of the French, that any of the party eſ- 
caped being cut in pieces. e 
N this ſecond blow, the hopes and ſpirits of the Congre- 
gation ſunk altogether. They did not think themſelves ſecure 
even within the walls of Edinburgh, but inſtantly determin- 
ed to retire to ſome place at a greater diſtance from the enemy. 
In vain did the prior of St. Andrew's and a few others, 
oppoſe this cowardly and ignominious flight. The dread of 
the preſent danger prevailed ever both the ſenſe of honour 
Novemb. 6, and zeal for the cauſe. At midnight they ſet out from Edin- 
burgh in great confuſion, and marched without halting till 
they arrived at Stirling e. | 1 
DukixGs this laſt inſurrection, the great body of the Scot- 
tiſh nobility joined the Congregation. The lords Seton and 
Borthwick were the only perſons of rank who took arms for 
the queen, and aſſiſted her in defending Leith *. Bothwell 
| openly favoured her cauſe, but reſided at his own houle. 
The earl of Huntly, conformable to the crafty policy which 
diſtingiſhes his character, amuſed the leaders of the Con- 
gregation, whom he had engaged to aſſiſt, with many fair 
promiſes, but never joined them with a ſingle man s. The 
earl of Morton, a member of the Congregation, fluctuated 
in a ſtate of irreſolution, and did not act heartily for the com- 
mon cauſe. Lord Erſkine, . governor of Edinburgh caltle, 
though a proteſtant, maintained a neutrality, which hedeem- 
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{81 ed becoming the dignity of his office; and having been en- 

1 truſted by parliament with the command of the principal for- 

164 treſs in the kingdom, he reſolved that neither faction ſhould 
; 4 get it into their hands. f N 

1. Maitland A FEw days before the retreat of the Congregation, the 

bal revolts queen ſuffered an irreparable loſs by the detection. of her 

1 from the principal ſecretary, William Maitland of Lethington. His 

Fil queen dows- Eg | zeal 

15 ager. | 

4 e Keith, Append. 21—45. | f Keith, Append, 31. 


s Keith, Append. 33. Knox, 222. 
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zeal for the reformed religion, together with his warm re- 


monſtrances againft the violent meaſures which the queen. 
Was carrying on, expoſed him ſo much to her reſentment, and 
to that of her French counſellors, that he, ſuſpecting his Hife 
to be in danger, withdrew ſecretly from Leith, and fied to 


the lords of the Congregation h; and they with open arms 
received a convert, whoſe abilities added both ſtrength and 
reputation to their cauſe. Maitland had early applied to 


5 public buſineſs admirable natural talents, improved by an 
acquaintance with the liberal arts; and at a time of life when 
his countrymen of the fame quality were following the plea- 


ſures of the chace, or ſerving as adventurers in the armies of 
France, he was admitted into all the ſecrets of the cabinet, 
and put upon a level with perſons of the moſt conſummate 


experience in the management of affairs. He poſſeſſed, in 


an eminent degree, that intrepid ſpirit which 3 in pur- 
ſuing bold deſigns, and was no leſs maſter of that poli- 
tical dexterity which is neceſſary for earrying them on with 
ſucceſs. But theſe qualities were deeply tinctured with the 
neighbouring vices. His addreſs ſometimes degenerated into 


cunning ; his acuteneſs bordered upon exceſs; his invention, 


over-fertile, ſuggeſted to him, on ſome occaſions, ehimerical 
ſyſtems of policy, too refined for the genius of his age or coun- 


try; and his enterpriſing ſpirit engaged him in projects vait 
and ſplendid, but beyond his utmoſt power to execute. All 


the cotemporary writers, to whatever faction they belong, 
mention him with an admiration which nothing could have 
excited but the greateſt ſuperiorityof penetration and abilities. 

Pre precipitate retreat of the Congregation increaſed to 
ſuch a degree the terror and confuſion which had ſeized the 
party at Edinburgh, that, before the army reached Stirling, 
it dwindled: to an inconſiderable number. The fpirit of 
Knox, however, {till remained undaunted and erect, and 
having mounted the pulpit, he addreffed, to his deſpond- 
ing hearers,, an exhortation which wonderfully animated 


and revived them. The heads of this diſcourſe are in- 


ſerted in his hiſtory i, and afford a feriking example of the 
boldneſs and freedom of reproof aſſumed by the art re- 
formers, as well as a fpecimen of his own ſkill in chuſing the 
topics moſt fitted to influence and rouſe his audience. 
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A MEETING: of the leaders being called, to conſider what The lords of 
courſe they ſhould hold, now that their on reſources were all the Congre- 


exhaufted, and their deſtruction appeared to be unavoĩdable 
Vox. I. England, 


„ Knox, 19a. i Kn; 19% 
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England, and reſolved to implore the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth 
towards finiſhing an enterpriſe, in which they had ſo fatally 
experienced their own weakneſs, and the ſtrength of their 


' adverſaries. Maitland, as the moſt able negociator of the 


party, was employed in this embaſſy. In his abſence, and 
during the inactive ſeaſon of the year, it was e to dif- 
miſs their followers, worn out by the fatigues of a campaign 
which had ſo far exceeded the uſual time of ſervice. But, 
in order to preſerve the counties moſt devoted to their in- 
tereſt, the prior of St. Andrew's, with part of the leaders, 
retired into Fife. The duke of Chatelherault, with the reſt, 
fixed his reſidence at Hamilton. There was little need of 
Maitland's addreſs or eloquence to induce Elizabeth ta take 
his country under her protection. She obſerved the preva- 
lence of the French counſels, and the progreſs of their arms 
in Scotland, with great concern; and as ſhe well foreſaw, the 
dangerous tendency of their ſchemes in that kingdom, ſhe 
had already come to a reſolution with regard to the part ſhe 


| Herſelf would act, if their power there ſhould grow ſtill more 
formidable. | | | 


Motives 
which de- 
termined 


her to aſſiſt 


them. 


IN order to give the queen and her privy council a full and 
diſtinct view of any important matter which might come be- 
fore them, it ſeems to have been the practice of Elizabeth's 
miniſters to prepare memorials, in which they clearly ſtated 
the point under deliberation, laid down the grounds of the 
conduct which they held to be moſt reaſonable, and propoſed 
2 method for carrying their plan into execution. Two papers 
of this kind, written by Sir William Cecil with his own hand, 
and ſubmitted by the queen to the confideration of her privy 


council, ſtill remain k; they are entitled, . A ſhort diſcuſſion 


of the weighty matter of Scotland,” and do honour to the 
induſtry and penetration of that great miniſter. The mo- 
tives which determined the queen to eſpouſe ſo warmly the 
defence of the Congregation, are repreſented with perſpicuity 
and force; and the conſequences of ſuffering the Freneh to 
eſtabliſh themſelves in Scotland, are predicted with great 
accuracy and diſcernment. _ 3 
He lays it down as a principle, agreeable to the laws both 
of God and of nature, that every focietyhath a right to defend 
itſelf, not only from the prefent dangers, but from ſuch as 
may probably enſue ; to which he adds, that nature and rea- 


ſon teach every prince to defend himſelf by the ſame means 


which his adverfaries employ to diſtreſs him. Upon theſe 
grounds he eſtabliſhes the right of England to interpoſe in 
| 3 the 

* Burn. vol. ili. Append. 283. Forbes, i. 387, &c: Keith, Append. 24. 
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the affairs of Scotland, and to prevent the conqueſt of that 
kingdom, at which the French openly aimed. The French, 
he obſerves, are the ancient and implacable enemies of 
England. Hoſtilities had ſubſiſted between the two nations 
for many centuries. No treaty of peace into which my 
entered had ever been cordial or ſincere. No good effe 

was therefore to be expected from the peace lately agreed 
upon, which, being extorted by preſent neceffity, would be 
negligently obferved, and broken on the ſlighteſt pretences. 
In a very ſhort time, France would recover its former opu- 


lence; and though now drained of men and money by a 


tedious and unſucceſsful war, it would quickly be in a con- 
dition for acting, and the reſtlefs and martial genius of the 
people would render action neceſſary. The princes of Lor- 
rain, who at that time had the entire direction of French 
affairs, were animated with the moſt virulent hatred againſt 
the Engliſh nation. They openly called in queſtion the le- 
gitimacy of the queen's birth, and by advancing the title and 


prentenſions of their niece the queen of Scotland, ſtudied 


to deprive Elizabeth of her crown. With this view, they 
had laboured to exclude the Engliſh from the treaty of 
Chateau en Cambrefis, and endeavoured to conclude a ſe- 
parate peace with Spain. They had perſuaded Henry II. 


to permit his daughter-in-law to aſſume the title and arms of 


queen of England; and even fince the concluſionof the peace, 


aa 
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they had fojicited at Rome, and obtained, a bull declaring 


Elizabeth's birth to be illegitimate. Though the wiſdom and 
moderation of the Conſtable Montmorency had for ſome time 
checked their career, yet theſe reſtraints being now removed 
by the death of Henry II. and the diſgrace of his miniſter, 
the utmoſt exceſſes of violence were to be dreaded from 
their furious ambition, armed with ſovereign power. Scot- 
land is the quarter where they can attack England with moſt 
advantage. A war on the borders of that country expoles 
France to no danger, but one ſucceſsful action there may 
hazard the crown, and overturn the goverment, of England. 
In political conduct, it is childiſh to wait till the deſigns of 


an enemy be ripe for execution. The Scottiſh nobles, after 


their utmoſt efforts, have been obliged to quit the field; and 


far from expelling the invaders of their liberties, they behold 


the French- power daily increaſing, and muſt at. laſt ceaſe. 


from ſtruggling any longer in a conteſt fo unequal. The 
inyading of England will immediately follow the reduction of 
the Scottiſh malecontents, by the abandoning of whom to 
the mercy of the French, Elizabeth will open a way tor her 


enemies into the heart of her own kingdom, and expoſe it 


K 2 . to 


} 
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BOOK to the calamities of war, and the danger of conqueſt. No- 
111. thing therefore remained but to meet the gay: while yet 
Wa at a diſtance from England, and by ſupporting the Congre- 
1559. gation with a powerful army, to render Scotland the theatre 
of the war, to cruſh the deſigns of the princes of Lorrain in 
their infancy, and, by ſuch an early and unexpected ef- 
fort, to expel the French out of Britain, before their power 
had time to take root and grow up to any formidable. height. 
But as the matter was of as much importance as any which 
could fall under the conſideration of an Engliſh monarch, 
wiſdom and mature counſel was neceffary in the firit place, 
and afterwards vigour and expedition in conduct ; the dan- 
ger was. urgent, and, by loſing a fingle moment, might be- 

come unavoidable ?. 5 

THxEsk arguments produced their full effect upon Eliza- 
beth, who was jealous, in an extreme degree, of every pre- 
tender to her crown, and no leſs anxious to preſerve the 
tranquillity and happineſs of her ſubjects. From theſe mo- 
tives ſhe had acted, in granting the Congregation an early 
ſupply of money ; and from the ſame principles ſhe deter- 
mined, in their preſent exigency, to afford them more effec- 
tual aid. One of Maitland's attendants was inſtantly diſ- 

- patched into Scotland with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of her 
protection, and the lords of the Congregation were defired 
to ſend commiſſioners into England to conclude a treaty, and 
to ſettle the operations of the campaign with the duke of 
Norfolk M. | | | 

Thequeen MEANWHILE the queen regent, from whom no motion of 

eee! the Congregation could long be concealed, dreaded the ſuc- 

gende her Ceſs of this negotiation with the court of England, and fore- 

French ſaw how little ſhe would be able to reſiſt the united effort of 

troops the two kingdoms. For this reaſon ſhe determined, if poſſible, 

_ to get the ſtart of Elizabeth; and by venturing, notwith- 

SEM. . 

ſtanding the inclemency of the winter ſeaſon, to attack the 
malecontents in their preſent diſperſed and helpleſs fitua- 
tion, ſhe hoped to put an end to the war before the arrival 
of their Engliſh allies. 2 - 

A. CONSIDERABLE body of her French forces, who were 
augmented, about this time by the arrival of the count de 
Martigues, with a thouſand veteran foot and ſome cavalry, 
were commanded to march to Stirling. Having there crofl- 
ed the Forth, they proceeded along the coaſt' of Fife, de- 

| | | | ſtroying 
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Tbe arguments which the Scots employed, in order to obtain Elizabeth's 
aſſiſtance, are urged with great force, in a paper of Maitland's. See Append. 
No. II. | 75 ; , 

m Keith, 114. Rymer, xv. p. 569. 
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ſtroying and plundering, with exceſſive outrage, the houſes B O O K 
and lands of thoſe whom they deemed their enemies. Fife III. 
was the moſt populous and powerful county in the king- LAT 
dom, and moſt devoted to the Congregation, who had hi- 1559. 
therto drawn from thence their moſt conſiderable ſupplies, 

both of men and proviſions ; and therefore, beſides puniſh- 

ing the diſaffection of the inhabitants, by pillaging the coun- 

try, the French propoſed to ſeize and fortify St. Andrews, 

and to leave in it a garrifon ſuſhcient to bridle the mutinous 

ſpirit of the province, and to keep poſſeſſion of a port ſitu- 

ated on the main ocean u. 

Bur on this occfion, the prior of St. Andrews, lord 
Ruthven, Kirkaldy of Grange, and a few of the moſt 
active leaders of the Congregation, performed, by their 
bravery and good conduct, a ſervice of the utmoſt importance © 
to their party. Having afembled fix hundred horſe, they 
infeſted the French with continual incurfions, beat up their 
quarters, intercepted their convoys of proviſions, cut off their 
ſtraggling parties, and ſo harraſſed themwithperpetual alarms, 
that they enten them for more than three weeks from 
| advancing 9. - 

Ar laſt the prior, with his feeble party was conſtrained to 1 560. 
retire, and the French ſet out from Kirkaldy, and began to 
move along the coaſt towards St. Andrew's. _ They had ad- January 23. 
vanced but a few miles, when, from an eminence, they def- 
cried a powerful fleet ſteering its courſe up the Frith of 
Forth. As they knew that the marquis D'Elbeuf was at 
that time ng to fail for Scotland with a numerous 
army, they aſtily concluded that theſe ſhips belonged to him, 
and gave way to the moſt immoderate tranfports of joy, on 
the proſpect of this long- expected fuccour. Their great 
guns were already fired to welcome their friends, and to 
ſpread the tidings and terror of their arrival among their 
enemies, when a ſmall boat from the oppoſite coaſt landed, 
and blaſted their premature and fhort-lived triumph, by in- 
forming them, that it was the fleet of England which was 
in ſight, intended for the aid of the Congregation, and Was 
ſoon to be followed by a formidable land army b. 

TrroUGHouT her whole reign Elizabeth was cautious, TheEngliſh 
but decifive ; and by her promptitude in executing her reſo- fleet arrives 
lutions, joined to the deliberation with which ſhe formed 1 
| them, her adminiſtration became remarkable, no leſs for its 5 
vigour than for its wifdom. No fooner did the determine to 

5 her protection to the lords of the n N 
they 


Haynes, 221, &c. 0 Knox, 203. „ bid. 203. 
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BOOK they experienced the activity, as well as the extent of her 
111, power. The ſeaſon of the year would not permit her land 
WAY army to take the field; but leſt the French ſhould, in the 
1560, mean time, receive new reinforcements, ſhe inſtantly ordered 
a ſtrong ſquadron to cruiſe in the Frith of Forth. She 
ſeems, by her inſtructions to Winter her admiral, to have 
been defirous of preſerving the appearances of friendſhip to- 
wards the French 4. But theſe were only appearances ; if 
any French flect ſhould attempt to land, he was commanded 
to prevent it, by every act of hoſtility and violence. It was 
the fight of this ſquadron, which occaſioned at firſt fo much 
Joy among the French, but which ſoon inſpired them with 
ſuch terror, as ſaved Fife from the effects of their vengeance. 
Apprehenſive of being cut off from their companions on the 
oppoſite ſhore, they retreated towards Stirling with the utmoſt 
precipitation, and in a dreadful ſeaſon, and. through roads 
almoſt impaſſable, arrived at Leith, haraſſed and exhauſted 
with fatigue”. i oo Re Re 
IE Engliſh fleet caſt anchor in the road of Leith, and 
continuing in that ſtation till the concluſion of peace, both 
prevented the garriſon of Leith from receiving ſuccours of 
| any kind, and conſiderably facilitated the operations of their 
/ own forces by land, 
They con- Soo after the arrival of the Engliſh ſquadron, the com- 
1 miſſioners of the Congregation repaired to Berwick, and 
England. concluded with the duke of Norfolk a treaty, the bond of 
Feb. 27. that union with Elizabeth, which was of ſo great advantage 
to the caufe, To give a check to the dangerous and rapid 
progreſs of the French arms in Scotland, was the profeſſed 
deſign of the contracting parties. In order to this, the 
Scots engaged never to ſuffer anycloſer union of their countr 
with France; and to defend themſelves to the uttermoſt 
2gainſt all attempts of conqueſt, Elizabeth, on her part, 
promiſed to employ in Scotland a powerful army for their 
aſſiſtance, which the Scots undertook to join with all their 
forces; no place in Scotland was to remain in the hands of 
the Engliſh ; whatever ſhould be taken from the enemy was 
cither to be raſed, or kept by the Scots, at their choice ; if 
any invaſion ſhould be made upon England, the Scots were 
obliged to aſſiſt Elizabeth with part of their forces; and 
to aſcertain their faithful obſervance of the treaty, they 
bound themſelves to deliver hoſtages to Elizabeth, before the 
march of her army into Scotland; in concluſion the Scots 
made many proteſtations of obedience and loyalty 9 
; | their 
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their own. queen, in every thing not inconſiſtent with their B O O R 
religion, and the liberties of their country *. | „ I. 


IHE Engliſh army, conſiſting of fix thouſand foot and 
two thouſand horſe, under the command of lord Gray of 1360. 
Wilton, entered Scotland early in the ſpring. The mem- The Eng- 
bers of the Congregation aſſembled from all parts of the —— | 
kingdom to meet their new allies ; and having joined them, to Leith. 
with great multitudes of their followers, they advanced to- April 2. 

_ gether towards Leith. The French were little able to keep 
the field againſt an enemy ſo much ſuperior in number. A 
{ſtrong body of troops deſtined for their relief, had been 
ſcattered by a violent ſtorm, and had either periſhed on the 
coaſt of France, or with difficulty had recovered the ports of 
that kingdom. But they hoped to be able to defend 
Leith, till the princes .of Lorrain ſhould make good the 
magnificent promiſes of aſſiſtance, with which they daily 
encouraged them; or till ſcarcity of proviſions ſhould con- 
ſtrain the Engliſh to retire into their own country. In order 
to haſten this latter event, they did not negleCt the uſual, 
though barbarous precaution for diſtreſſing an invading ene- 
my, by burning and laying waſte all the adjacent- coun- 
tryu. The zeal, however, of the nation fruſtrated their in- 
tentions; eager to contribute towards removing their oppreſ- 
ſors, the people produced their hidden ſtores to ſupport their 
friends; the neighbouring counties ſupplied every thing 
neceflary, and far from wanting ſubſiſtence, the Engliſh | 
found in their camp all forts of proviſions at a cheaper rate 
than had for ſome time been known in that part of the 
kingdom *. 5 ; | 

On the approach of the Englifh army, the queen regent 
retired into the caſtle of Edinburgh. Her health was now 
in a declining ſtate, and her mind broken and depreſſed by 
the misfortunes of her adminiſtration. To avoid the danger 
and fatigue of a fiege, ſhe committed herſelf to the pro- 
tection of lord Erſkine. This nobleman {ſtill preſerved his 
neutrality, and by his integrity, and love of his country, 
merited equally the eſteem of both parties. He received 
the queen herſelf with the utmoſt honour and reſpect, but 
took care to admit no ſuch retinue as might endanger his 
command of the caſtle 7. e | ED 

A reEw days after they arrived in Scotland the Engliſh April 6. 
inveſted Leith. The garriſon ſhut up within the town was 
almoſt half as numerous as the army which ſat down before 

| it, 


* Knox, 217. Haynes, 253, Kc. ' Mem. de Caſtel. 450. 
* Knox, 225, Knox, ibid. Forbes's Collect. vol. i. 503. Keith, 122. 
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it, and by an obſtinate defence protracted the gege to og 
great length. The cireumſtances of this fiege, related by 
conteniporary hiſtorians, men without knowledge or expe- 
rience in the art of war, are often obſcure and imperfect, 
and at this diſtance of time are not conſiderable enough to 
be entertaining. 

Ar firſt the French endeavoured to keep poſſeſſion of 
the Hawk Hill, a riſing ground not far * from the 
town, but were beat from it with great flaughter, chiefly 
by the furious attack of the Scottiſh cavalry. Within a few 
days the French had their full revenge; having ſallied out 
with a ſtrong body, they entered the Engliſh trenches, broke 
their troops, nailed part of their cannon, and killed at leaſt 
double the number they had loſt in the former ſkirmiſh. 
Nor were the Engliſh more fortunate in an attempt which 
they made to take the place by aſſault ; they were met with 
equal courage, and repulſed with conſiderable loſs. - From 
the detail of theſe circumſtances by the writers of that age, 
it is eaſy to obſerve the different characters of the French 


and Engliſh troops. The former, trained to war under the 


active reigns of Francis I. and Henry II. defended them- 


felves not only with the bravery but with the ſkill of veterans. 


| relief made them bear with 


The latter, who had been more accuſtomed to peace, till 
preſerved the intrepid and deſperate valour peculiar to the 
nation, but diſcovered few marks of military genius, or of 
experience in the practice of war. Every misfortune or 


Aiſappointment during the ſiege muſt be imputed to manifeſt 


errors in conduct. The ſucceſs of the belieged i in their ſally 
Was owing entirely to the ſecurity and neghgence of the 
Engliſh; many of their officers were abſent ; their ſoldiers 
had left their ftations; and the trenches were almoſt without 
a guard *, The ladders which had been provided for the 
affault, wanted a great deal of the neceſſary length ; and the 
troops employed in that ſervice were ill ſupported, The 
trenches were opened at firſt in an improper place; and as it 
was found expedient to change the ground, both time and 


labour were loſt; The weaknefs of their own generals, no 


leſs than the ſtrength of the French garriſon, rendered the 
progreſs of the Engliſh wonderfully flow, The long con- 
tinuance, however, of the ſiege, and the loſs of part of their 


magazines by an accidental fire, reduced the French to ex- 


treme diſtreſs for want of proviſions, which the proſpect of 
admirable fortitude. 

Will the hopes and courage of the French protracted 
the liege ſo far beyond e the leaders of the Con- 
; 5 gregation 

2 Haynes, 294. 298. 305 Ke. | 
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gregation were not idle. By new affociatiqns and confede- BOOK 


racies, they laboured to. unite their party more perfectly. 


By publicly ratifying the treaty concluded at Berwick, they 
endeayoured to render the alliance with England firm and 
indiſſoluble. Among the ſubſcribers of theſe papers we find 


the carl of Huntly, and ſome others, who had not hitherto 


concurred with the Congregation in any of their meaſures *. 


Several of theſe lords, particularly the earl of Huntly, ſtill 


adhered to the popiſh church; but on this occaſion neither 
their religious ſentiments, nor their former cautious maxims, 
were regarded; the torrent of national reſentment and in- 
dignation againſt the French hurried them on b. 


THe queen regent, the inſtrument, rather than the cauſe, Death and 


III. 


of involving Scotland in thoſe calamities under which it character of 


groaned at that time, died during the heat of the ſiege. No 
princeſs ever poſſeſſed qualities more capable of rendering 
her adminiftration illuſtrious, or her people happy. Of 
much diſcernment, and no leſs addreſs ; of great intrepidity, 
and equal prudence ; gentle and humane, without weakneſs ; 


zealous for her religion, without bigotry ; a lover of juſtice, 


without rigour. One circumftance, however, and that too 
the exceſs of a virtue, rather than any vice, poiſoned all theſe 
great qualities, and rendered her government unfortunate, 
and her name odious. Devoted to the intereſt of France, her 
native country, and attached to the princes of Lorrain, her 
brothers, with moſt paſhonate fondneſs ; the departed, in 


order to gratify them, from every maxim which her own . 


wiſdom or humanity would have approved. She outlived, in 
2 great meaſure, that reputation and popularity which had 
ſmoothed her way to the higheſt ſtation in the kingdom; and 
many examples of falſchood, and ſome of ſeverity, in the 
fatter part of her adminiſtration, alienated from her the at- 
fections of a people who had once placed in her an unbound- 
ed confidence. But even by her enemies, theſe unjuſtifiable 
actions were imputed to the facility, not to the malignity, 
of hex nature; and while they taxed her brothers and French 
counſellors with raſhneſs and cruelty, they ſtill allowed her 


5 | | \ the 


Burn. vol. iii. 287. Knox, 221. Haynes, 261. 263. 

b 'The dread of the French power did on many occaſions ſurmonnt the zeal 
which the catholic nobles had for their religion. Beſides the preſumptive evi- 
dence for this, atiſing from the memorial mentioned by Burnet, Hiſt. of the. 
Reformation, vol. iii. 281. and publiſhed by him, App. p. 278; the inſtruc- 
tions of Elizabeth to Randolph her agent, put it beyond all doubt, that ma- 
ny zealous papiſts thought the alliance with England to be neceffary for pre- 
ferving the liberty and independence of the kingdom. Keith, 158. Huntly 
himſelf began a correſpondence with Elizabeth's miniſters, before the march 


of the Englith army into Scotland. Haynes State Papers, 261. 263. fey 
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the queen 
dowager. 
June 10. 
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the praiſe of prudence and of lenity©. A few days before, 
her death, ſhe defired an interview with the prior of St. 
Andrew's, the earl of Argyll, and other chiefs of the Con- 
gregation. To them ſhe lamented the fatal iſſue of thoſe 
violent councils which ſhe had been obliged to follow ; and, 

with the candour natural to a generous mind, confeſſed the 
errors of her own adminiſtration, and begged forgiveneſs of 
thoſe to whom they had been hurtful ; but at the ſame time 
ſhe warned them, amidſt their ſtruggles for liberty and the 
ſhock of arms, not to loſe ſight of the loyalty and ſubjection 
which was due to their ſovereign . The remainder of her 
time ſhe employed in religious meditations and exerciſes. 
She even invited the attendance of Willox, one of the moſt 


eminent among the reformed preachers, liſtened to his-in- 


Motives of 
the French 
to conclude 


a peace. 


March 15. 


ſtructions with reverence and attention ©, and prepared for 
the approach of death with a decent fortitude. 

NoTHING could how ſave the French troops ſhut up in 
Leith, but the immediate concluſion of a peace, or the ar- 


rival of a powerful army from the continent. The princes 
of Lorrain amuſed their party in Scotland with continual 


expectations of the latter, and had thereby kept alive their 
hopes - and conrage ; but at laſt, the fituation of France, 
rather than the terror of the Engliſh arms, or the remon- 
ſtrances of the Scottiſh malecontents, conſtrained them, 
though with reluctance, to turn their thoughts towards pa- 
cific councils. The proteſtants of France were at that time 
a party formidable by their number, and more by the valour 
and enterpriſing genius of their leaders. Francis II. had 
treated them with extreme rigour, and diſcovered, by every 
ſtep he took, a ſettled reſolution to extirpate their religion, 
and to ruin thoſe who profeſſed it. At the proſpect of this 
danger to themſelves and to their cauſe, the proteſtants were 
alarmed, but not terrified. Animated with zeal, and in- 
flamed with reſentment, they not only prepared for their own 
defence, but refolved, by fome bold action, to anticipate the 
ſchemes of their enemies; and as the princes of Lorrain 
were deemed the authors of all the king's violent meaſures, 
they marked them out to be the firſt victims of their indigna- 
tion. Hence, and not from any diſloyalty to the king, 
proceeded the famous conſpiracy of Amboiſe; and though 
the vigilance and good fortune of the princes of Lorrain dif- 
covered and diſappointed that deſign, it was eaſy to obſerve 
new ſtorms gathering in every province of the kingdom, and 
ready to burſt out with all the fury and n of civil 

— 


© Buchan. 324. # Leſley, de Rebus Geſt. Scot. 222. Knox, 228. 
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In this ſituation, the ambition of the houſe of Lorrain was B O © K 
called off from the thoughts of foreign conqueſts, to defend 1m. 
the honour and dignity of the French crown, and inſtead off. 
ſending new reinforcements into Scotland, it became neceſ- 1560. 
ſary to withdraw the veteran troops already employed in that 
kingdom f. . . I + | 

IN order to conduct an affair of ſo much importance and The nego- 
delicacy, the princes of Lorrain made choice of Monluc ciations for 
biſhop of Valence, and of the fieur de Randan. As both — 
theſe, eſpecially the former, were reckoned inferior to no | 
perſons of that age in addreſs and political refinement, 
Elizabeth oppoſed to them ambaſſadors of equal abilities; 
Cecil her prime miniſter, a man perhaps of the greateſt 
capacity who had ever held that office; and Wotton dean f 
Canterbury, grown old in the art of negociation under three 
ſucceſhve monarchs. The intereſts of the French and Eng- 
liſh courts were ſoon adjuſted by men of ſo great dexterity 
in buſineſs ; and as France eaſily conſented to withdraw 
thoſe forces which had been the chief occaſion of the war, 
the other points in diſpute between that kingdom and Eng- 
land, were not matters of tedious or of difficult diſcuſhon. 
Tus grievances of the. Congregation, and their demands 

upon their own ſovereigns for redreſs, employed longer time, 
and required to be treated with a more delicate hand. After 
ſo many open attempts, carried on by command of the king 
and queen, in order to overturn the ancient conſtitution, 
and to ſuppreſs the religion. which they had embraced, the 
Scottiſh nobles could not think themſelves fecure, without 
fixing ſome new barrier againſt the future encroachments of 
regal power. But the legal ſteps towards accompliſhing 
this were not ſo obvious. The French ambaſſadors conſi- 
dered the entering into any treaty with ſubjects, and with 
rebels, as a condeſcenſion unſuitable to the dignity of a fo- 
vereign; and their ſeruples on this head might have put an 
end to the treaty, if the impatience of both parties for peace 
had not ſuggeſted an expedient, which ſeemed to provide for 
the ſecurity of the ſubject, without derogating from the ho- 
nour of the prince. The Scottiſh nobles agreed, on this Articles of 
occaſion to paſs from the point of right and privilege, and the treaty. 
to accept the redreſs of their grievances as a matter of fa- 
vour. Whatever additional ſecurity their anxiety for per- 
ſonal ſafety, or-their zeal for public liberty, prompted them. 
to demand, was granted in the name of Francis and Mary, 
28 acts of their royal favour and indulgence. And left con- 

| 1 5 Ceſſions 


F Leſley, 224. 
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60 OK ceſſions of this kind ſhould ſeem precarious and liable to be 
II. retracted by the ſame power which had made them, the 
French ambaſſador agreed to inſert them in the treaty with 
1460. Elizabeth, and thereby to bind the king and queen inviolably 
to obſerve them s. | 1 ++» a 
IN relating this tranſaction, contemporary hiſtorians have 
cantounded the conceſſions of Francis and Mary to their 
Scottiſh ſubjects, with the treaty between France and Eng- 
and; the latter, beſides the ratification of former treaties 
\ between the two kingdoms, and ſtipulations with regard to 
the time and manner of removing both armies out of Scot- 
land, contained an article to which, as the ſource of many 
important cvents, we ſhall often have occaſion to refer. The 
right of Elizabeth to her crown is thereby acknowledged in 
the ſtfongeſt terms; and Francis and Mary folemnly engage 
neither to aſſume the title, nor to bear the arms of king and 
queen of England in any time to come h. 
| HoNOURABLE as this article was for Elizabeth herſelf, the 
conditions ſhe obtained for her allies the Scots were no leſs 
advantageous to them. Monluc and Randan conſented, in 
the name of Francis and Mary, that the French forces in 
Scotland ſhould inſtantly be ſent back into their own country, 
and no foreign troops be hereafter introduced into the king- 
dom without the knowledge and conſent of parliament ; 
that the fortifications of Leith and Dunbar ſhould imme- 
diately be raſed, and no new fort be erected without the per- 
mithon of parliament; that a parliament ſhould be held on 
the firſt day of Auguſt, and that aſſembly be deemed as valid 
in all reſpects as if it had been called by the expreſs com- 
mandment of the king and queen; that, conformable to the 
ancient laws and cuſtoms of the country, the king and queen 
thould not declare war or conclude peace without the con- 
currence of parliament ;z that during the queen's abſence, 
the adminiſtration of government ſhould be veſted in a 
cguncil of twelve perſons, to be choſen out of twenty-four 
named by parliament, feven of which council to be elected 
by the queen, and five by the parliament; that hereafter the 
king and queen ſhould not advance foreigners to places of 
ruſt or dignity in the kingdom, nor confer the offices of 
treaſurer or comptroller of the revenues upon any eccleſiaf- 
tic 3 that an act of oblivion, aboliſhing the guilt and me- 
mory of all offences committed ſince the ſixth of March one 
thouſand five hundred and fifty-eight, ſhould be paſſed in 
the enſuing parliament, and be ratified by the king and 
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queen; that the king and queen ſhould not, under the To- 
lour of puniſhing any violation of their authority during that 
period, ſeek to deprive any of their ſubjects of the offices, 
benefices, or eſtates which they now held; ; that the redreſs 
due to churchmen, for the injuries which they had ſuſtained 
during the late inſurrections, ſhould be left entirely to the 
cognizance of parhament. With regard to religious con- 
troverſies, the ambaſſadors declared that they would not pre- 
ſume to decide, but permitted the parliament, at their firſt 
meeting, to examine the points in difference, and to ane. 
ſent their ſenſe of them to the king and queen?. 


B O OK 
Ii. 


* 


Jo ſuch a memorable period did the lords of the Congre- The eſſecis 
gation, by their courage and perſeverance, conduct an en- of K. | 


terpriſe which at firſt promiſed a very different iſſue. From 
beginnings extremely feeble, and even contemptible, the 
party grew by degrees to great power; and being favoured 
by many fortunate incidents, baffled all the efforts of their 
own queen, aided by the forces of a more conſiderable king- 
dom. The ſovereign authority was by this treaty transferred 


wholly into the hands of the Congregation z that limited 


prerogative, which the crown had hitherto poſſeſſed, was al- 
molt entirely annihilated; and the ariſtocratical power, Which 
always predominated in the Scottiſh government, became 
ſupreme and incontrolable. By this treaty too the influence 
of France, which had long been of much weight in the at- 
fairs of Scotland, was greatly diminiſhed ; and not only were 
the preſent mat e bee. of that een ally reſtrained, 
but, by confederating with England, protection was provided 
againſt any future attempt from the ſame quarter. At the 
ſame time, the controverſies in religion being left to the con- 
ſideration of parliament, the proteſtants might reckon upon 
obtaining whatever deciſion was moſt favourable to the opi- 
nions which they profeſſed. 

A rEw days after the concluſion of the treaty, both the 
French and Engliſh armies quitted Scotland. 


THr eyes of every man in that kingdbm were turned to- A paitis- 
_ wards the approaching parliament. A meeting, ſummoned ment had, 


in a manner ſo extraordinary, at ſuch a critical juncture, 
and to deliberate upon matters of ſo much conſequence, was 
expected with the utmolt anxiety. 

A 5coTTISH parhament ſuitable to the ariſtocratical genius 


\ 


of the government, was properly an aſſembly of the nobles. 


It was compoſed of bithops, abbots, barons, and a few com- 


miſſioners of boroughs, who met altogether in one houſe. 
The 


i Keith, 137, &c. 
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The leſſer barons, though poſſeſſed of a right to be preſent, 


either in perſon or by their repreſentatives, ſeldom exerciſed 


it. The expence of attending, according to the faſhion of 
the times, with a numerous train of vaſſals and dependants; 


the inattention of a martial age to the fornts and detail of 
civil government; but above all, the exorbitant authority of 
the greater_nobles, who had drawn the whole power into 
their own hands, made this privilege of fo little value, as to 


be almoſt neglected. It appears from the ancient rolls, that 
during times of tranquillity, few commiſſioners of boroughs, 
and almoſt none of the lefler barons, appeared in parliament. 
The ordinary adminiſtration of government was abandoned, 
without ſcruple or jealouſy, to the king and to the greater 
barons. But in extraordinary conjunctures, when the ſtrug- 


gle for liberty was violent, and the ſpirit of oppoſition to the 


crown roſe to an height, the burgeſſes and lefler barons were 
rouſed from their inactivity, and ſtood forth to vindicate tlie 


rights of their country. The turbu'ent reign of James III. 


affords examples in proof of this obſervation.*.” The public 


indignation againft the raſh defigns of that weak and ill-ad- 


vited prince, brought into parliament, beſides the greater no- 
bles and prelates, a conſiderable number of the leſſer barons. 
IE fame cauſes occaſioned the unuſual confluence of all 
orders of men to the parliament, which met on the firſt of 


Auguſt. The univerſal paſſion for liberty, civil and religious, 


which had ſeized the nation, ſuffered few perſons to remain 
unconcerned ſpectators of an aſſembly, whoſe acts were likely 
to prove deciſive with reſpect to both. From all cogners of 
the kingdom men flocked in, eager and determined to aid, 
with their voices in the ſenate, the fame caufe which they 
had defended with their ſwords in the field. Beſides a full 
convention of peers, temporal and ſpiritual, there appeared 
the repreſentatives. of almoſt all the boroughs, and above an 


hundred barons, who, though of the leſſer ordet, were gen- 
tlemen of the firſt rank and fortune in the nation l. 


Tux parliament was ready to enter on buſineſs with the 


'utmoſt zeal, when a difficulty was ſtarted concerning the 


lawfulneſs of the meeting. No commiſſioner appeared in 
the name of the king aud queen, and no fignification of 
their conſent and approbation was yet received. Theſe were 
deemed by many eſſential to the very being of a parliament. 
But, in oppoſition to this ſentiment, the exprefs words of 
the treaty of Edinburgh were urged, by which this afſembly 
was declared to be as valid, in all reſpects, as it it had rn 
ET | . calle 


* Keith, 147. 5: © Tb x46. 
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called and appointed .by the expreſs command of the king 
and queen. As the adherents of the Congregation greatly 
outnumbered their adverſaries, the latter opinion prevailed. 
Their boldeſt leaders, and thoſe of moſt approved zeal, were 

choſen to be lords of the articles, who formed a committee 
of ancient uſe, and of great importance in the Scottiſh par- 
hament . The deliberation of the lords of the articles were 
carried on with the moſt unanimous and active zeal. The 
act of oblivion, the nomination of twenty-four perfons, out 
of whom the council, intruſted with ſupreme authority, was 

to be elected; and every other thing preſcribed by the late 
treaty, or Which ſeemed neceſſary to render it effectual, 
paſſed without diſpute or delay. The article of religion em- 
ployed longer time, and was attended with greater difficulty. 
It was brought into parhament by a petition from thoſe who 
adopted the principles of the Reformation. Many doctrines 
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of the popiſh church were a contradiction to reaſon and a 
diſgrace to religion ; its diſcipline had become corrupt and 


oppreſſive; and its revenues were both exorbitant and ill- 
applied. Againſt all theſe the proteſtants remonſtrated with 
the utmoſt aſperity of ſtyle, which indignation it their ab- 
ſurdity, or experience of their pernicious tendency, could 
inſpire ; and encouraged, by the number as well as zeal of 


their friends, to improve ſuch a favourable juncture, they 


aimed the blow at the whole fabric of popery; and beſought 
the parliament to interpoſe its authority for rectifying theſe 
multiplied abuſes u. . | 


SEVERAL prelates, zealouſly attached to the ancient ſuper- 


ſtition, were preſent in this parliament. But during theſe 


vigorous proceedings of the proteſtants, they ſtood con- 


founded and at gaze; and perfevered in a filence which was 
fatal to their cauſe. They deemed it impoſſible to reſiſt or 
divert that torrent of religious zeal, which was {till in its 
full ſtrength ; they dreaded that their oppoſition would ir- 
ritate their adverſaries and excite them to new acts of vio- 
lence 3 they hoped that the king and queen would ſoon be 
at leiſure to put a ſtop to the career of their infolent ſubjects, 
and that, after the rage and havoc of the preſent ſtorm, the 
former tranquillity and order would be reſtored to the church 
and kingdom. They were willing, perhaps, to ſacrifice the 
doctrine and even the power of the church, in order ta enſure 


the 


m From an original letter of Hamiltan, arckbiftop of St. Andrew's, 1 


appears, that the lords of articles were choſen in the manner afterwards ap- 
pointed by an act of parliament, 1633. Keith, p. 487. Spottiſwood ſeems 
do conſider this to have been the common practice. Hiſt, 149. 

Knox, 237. : 
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| 6 | 
BOOK the ſafety of their qwn perſons, and to preſerve the poflefion 
111. of thoſe revenues which were till in their hands. From 
SV whatever motives they ated, their ſilence, whieh was im- 
1560. puted to the conſciouſneſs of a bad cauſe, afforded matter 
of great triumph to the proteſtants, and encouraged them 
to proceed with more boldneſs and alacrity o. TS Tee 
TER parliament did not think it enough to condemn thoſe 
doctrines mentioned in the petition of the proteſtants z they 
moreover gave the ſanction of their approbation to a Con- 
feſſion of Faith preſented to them by the reformed teachers; 
and compoſed, as. might be expected from ſuch a perform- 
|. ance at that juncture, on purpoſe to expoſe the abſurd tenets 
and practices of the Romiſh church. By another act, the 
juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical courts was aboliſhed, and 
the cauſes which formerly came under their cognizance 
* were transferred to the deciſion of civil judges 4. By a third 
ſtatute, the exerciſe of religious worſhip, according to the 
rites of the Romiſh church, was prohibited. The manner 
in which the parliament enforced the obſervation of this 
law diſcovers the zeal of that aſſembly; the firſt tranſgreſſion 
ſubjected the offender to the forfeiture of his goods, and to 
a corporal puniſhment, at the ditcretion of the judge; ba- 
niſnment was the penalty of a ſecond violation of the law; 
and a third act of diſobedience was declared to be capital“. 
Such ſtrangers were men at that time to the ſpirit of tolera- 
tion, and to the laws of humanity; and with ſuch indecent 
haſte did the very perſons who had juſt eſcaped the rigour of 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny, proceed to imitate thoſe examples of ſe- 
| verity of which they themſelves had ſo juſtly complained. 
With re- THE vigorous zeal of the parliament overturned in a few 
gard to the days the ancient ſyſtem of religion, which had been eſta- 
ge, e $a, bliſhed ſo many ages. In reforming the doctrine and diſci- 
plwBine of the church, the nobles kept pace with the ardour 
and expectations even of Knox himſelf. But their proceedings, 
with reſpect to theſe, were not more rapid and impetuous, 
than they were ſlow and dilatory when they entered on the 
conſideration of eccleſiaſtical revenues. Among the lay 
members, ſome were already enriched with the ſpoils of the 
church, and others devoured in expectation the wealthy be- 
neſices which ſtill remained untouched. The alteration in 
religion had afforded many of the dignified eccleſiaſtics 
theraſelves an opportunity of gratifying their avarice or am- 
bition. The demolition of the monaſteries having ſet the 
| monks at liberty from their confinement, they inftantly diſ- 
Te - perſed 


Fl 


* Knox, 253. » Id. ibid. Keith, 152. Knox, 254. 
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ſelves to ſome ſecular employment. The abbot, if he had 


been ſo fortunate as to embrace the principles of the Reform 


ation from conviction, or ſo cunning as te eſpouſe them out 
of policy, ſeized the whole revenues of the fraternity, and, 


except what he allowed for the ſubſiſtence of a few ſuperan- 
nuated monks *, applied them entirely to his own uſe. The 


propoſal made by the reformed teachers, for applying theſe 
revenues towards the maintenance of miniſters, the educa- 
tion of 'youth, and the ſupport of the poor, was equally 
dreaded by all theſe orders of men. They oppoſed it with 
the utmoit warmth, and by their numbers- and authority 
eaſily prevailed on the parliament to give no ear to ſuch a diſ- 
agreeable demand t. Zealous as the firſt reformers were, and 


animated with a ſpirit ſuperior to the low confiderations of 


intereſt, they beheld theſe early ſymptoms of ſelfiſhneſs and 
avarice among their adherents with amazement and ſorrow z 
and we find Knox expreſſing the utmoſt ſenfibility of that 
contempt with which they were treated by many from whom 
he expected a more generous concern for the ſucceſs of re- 
ligion and the honour of its miniſters *. 
A DIFFICULTY hath been ſtarted with regard to the acts of 

this parliament concerning religion. This difficulty, which 
at ſuch a diſtance of time is of no importance, ,was founded 


; 


1 8 3 45 
erſed all over the kingdom, and commonly betook them- B O OR 


III. 


1560. 


The validi- 
ty of this 

parliament 
called in 


on the words of the treaty of Edinburgh. By that, the par- queſtion. 


lament was permitted to take into conſideration the ftate of 
religion, and to ſignify their ſentiments of it to the king and 
queen. But inſtead of preſenting their defires to their ſove- 
reigns in the humble form of a ſupplication or addreſs, the 
parliament converted them into ſo many acts; which, al- 
though they never received the royal affent, obtained, all 
over the kingdom, the weight and authority of laws. In 


compliance with their injunctions, the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of 


religion was every where overthrown, and that recommend- 
cd by the reformers introduced in its place. The partiality 
and zeal of the people overlooked or ſupphed any defect in 
the form of theſe acts of parliament, and rendered the ob- 
ſervance of them more univerſal than ever had been yielded 
to the ſtatutes of the moſt regular or conſtitutional aſſem- 
bly. By thoſe proceedings, it muſt, however, be confeſſed 
that the parliament, or rather the nation, violated the laſt 
article in the treaty of Edinburgh, and even exceeded the 
powers which belong to ſubjects. But when once men 
Wie | 


' See Append. No. IV. 


Keith, 496. Append. 190, 191. 
Knox, 239. 256. 8 
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u oO OE have been accuſtomed to break through the common boun- 


III. 


daries of ſubjection, and their minds are inflamed with the 


WA paſtons which civil war infpires, it is mere pedantry or ig- 


1560. 


ws 


Ambaſſa- 
dors ſent 
by the 
parliament 
to France, 


and to Eli- 
zabeth. 


norance to meaſure their conduct by thoſe rules, which can 


be applied only where government is in a ſtate of order and 
tranquillity. A nation, when obliged to employ ſuch extra- 


ordinary efforts in defence of its liberties, avails itſelf of every 
thing which can promote this great end; and the neceſſity 
of the caſe, as well as the importance of the object, juſtify 
any departure from the common and eſtabliſhed rules of the 
conſtitution. > ES; | 

Ix conſequence of the treaty of Edinburgh, as well as by 


the ordinary forms of buſineſs, it became neceſſary to lay 
the proceedings of parliament before the king and queen. 
For this purpoſe, fir James Sandilands of Calder lord St. 


John was appointed to repair to the court of France. After 
holding a courſe fo irregular, the leaders of the Congrega- 
tion had no reaſon to flatter themſelves that Francis and 
Mary would ever approve their conduct, or confirm it by 


their royal aſſent. The reception of their ambaſſador was 


no other than they might have expected. He was treated by 
the king and queen with the utmoſt coldneſs, and diſmiſſed 
without obtaining the ratification of the parliament's pro- 
ceedings. From the princes of Lorrain, and their partiſans, 
he endured all the ſcorn and inſult which it was natural for 
them to pour upon the party he repreſented *. | 
Thoben the earls of Morton, Glencairn, and Maitland 
of Lethington, the ambaſſadors of the parliament to Eliza- 
beth their protectreſs, met with a very different reception; 


they were not more ſucceſsful in one part of the negociation 


entruſted to their care. The Scots, ſenſible of the ſecurity 


deſirous of rendering it indiſſoluble. With this view they 
empowered theſe eminent leaders of their party to teſtify to 
Elizabeth their gratitude for that ſeaſonable and effectual 
aid which ſhe had afforded them, and at the ſame time to 
beſecch her to render the friendſhip between the nations per- 


petual, by condeſcending to marry the earl of Arran, who, 


though a ſubject, was nearly allied to the royal family of 
Scotland, and, after Mary, the undoubted heir to the 


Crown. = 


To the former part of this commiſſion Elizabeth likened | 


with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, and encouraged the Scots, in 


vol. i. p. 125, &c. 


any future exigency, to hope for the continuance of her good 


offices; 


* Knox 255. Buch. 327. State Papers publiſhed by Lord Harduicke, 


which they derived from their union with England, were 


4 
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offices; with regard to the latter, ſhe diſcovered thoſe ſen- BOOK 
timents to which ſhe adhered throughout her whole reign. 11. 
Averſe from marriage, as ſome maintain through choice. 
but more probably out of policy, that ambitious princeſs 1566. 
would never admit any partner to the throne ; but delighted 
with the entire and uncontroulcd exerciſe of power, ſhe ſa- 
crificed to the enjoyment of that, the hopes of tranſmitting 
her crown to her own poſterity. The marriage with the earl 
of Arran could not be attended with any ſuch extraordinary 
advantage, as to thake this reſolution ; ſhe declined it there- 
fore, but with many expreſſions of good will towards the 
Scottiſh nation, and of reſpect for Arran himſelf . . 
Towaxkps the concluſion of this year, diſtinguiſhed by ſo The death 
many remarkable events, there happened one of great im- of Francs 
portance. On the fourth of December died Francis II. a 
prince of feeble conſtitution, and of a mean underſtanding. 
As he did not leave any ifſue by the queen, no incident 
could have been more fortunate to thofe who, during the 
late commotions in Scotland, had taken part with the Con- 
gregation. Mary, by the charms of her beauty, had acquired 
an entire aſcendant over her huſband; and as ſhe transferred 
all her influence to her uncles the princes of Lorrain, Fran- 
cis followed them implicitly in whatever track they were 
pleaſed to lead him. The power of France, under ſuch di- 
rection, alaxmed the Scottiſh malecontents with apprehen- 
ſions of danger, no leſs formidable than . well-founded. 
The inteſtine diſorders which raged in France, and the ſea- 
ſonable interpoſition of England in behalf of the Congrega- 
tion, had hitherto prevented the princes of Lorrain from 
carrying their deſigns upon Scotland into execution. But 
under their vigorous and deciſive adminiſtration, it was im- 
poſſible that the commotions in France could be of long con- 
tinuarice, and many things might fall in to divert Elizabeth's 
attention, for the future, from the affairs of Scotland. In 
either of theſe events, the Scots would ſtand expoſed to all 
the vengeance which the reſentment of the French court 
could inflict. The blow, however, long ſuſpended, was 
unavoidable, and muſt fall at laſt with redoubled weight. 
From this proſpect and expectation of danger, the Scots 
were delivered by the death of Francis; the ancient confe- 
deracy of the two kingdoms had already been broken, and 7 
by this event the chief bond of union which remained was 
diſſolved. Catherine of Medicis, who, during the minority 
of Charles IX. her ſecond ſon, engroſſed the entire ME - 
CE 5 „ | 0 


Burn. 3. Append. 308. Keith, 154, &c. 
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of the French councils, was far from any thoughts of vindi- 
cating the Scottiſh queen's authority. Catherine and es. 
had been rivals in power during the reign of Francis II. an 


had contended for the government of that weak and unexpe- 
rienced prince; but as the charms of the wife eaſily tri- 


umphed over the authority of the mother, Catherine could 


Mary re- 
tires from 
the court 
of France. 


Eſtabliſh- 
ment of 
preſbyte- 
rian 

church go- 
vernment. 


never forgive ſuch a diſappointment in her favourite paſſion, 
and beheld now, with ſecret pleaſure, the difficult and per- 
plexing ſcene on which her daughter-in-law was about to 
enter. Mary, overwhelmed with all the ſorrow which ſo 
fad a reverſe of fortune could occaſion ; lighted by the 


- queen-mother *; and forſaken by the tribe of courtiers, 
Who appear only in the ſunſhine of proſperity, retired to 


Rheims, and there in ſolitude indulged her grief, or hid her 
indignation. Even the princes of Lorrain were obliged to 
contract their views; to turn them from foreign to domeſtic 
objects; and inſtead of forming vaſt projects with regard to 
Britain, they found it neceſſary to think of acquiring and 


eſtabliſhing an intereſt with the new adminiſtration. 


Ir is impoſſible to deſcribe the emotions of joy which, on 
all theſe accounts, the death of the French monarch excited 


among the Scots. They regarded it as the only event which 
eould give firmneſs and ſtability to that ſyſtem of religion 


and government which was now introduced ; and it is no 
wonder cotemporary hiſtorians ſhould aſcribe it to the im- 
mediate care of Providence, which, by unforeſeen expe- 
dients, can ſecure the peace and happineſs of kingdoms, in 
thoſe ſituations where human prudence and invention would 
utterly deſpair *. 5 5 | 
Ao this time the proteſtant church of Scotland began 
to aſſume a regular form. Its principles had obtained the 
ſanction of public authority, and ſome fixed external policy 
became neceſſary for the government and preſervation of the 
infant ſociety. The model introduced by the Reformers 
differed extremely from that which had been long eſtabliſhed. 
The motives which induced them to depart ſo far from the 
ancient ſyſtem deſerve to be explained. | 1 
THe licentious lives of the clergy, as has been already 
obſerved, ſeem to have been among the firſt things that ex- 
cited any ſuſpicion concerning the truth of the doctrines 
which they taught, and rouſed that ſpirit of inquiry which 


proved fatal to the popiſh ſyſtem. - As this diſguſt at the 


vices of the ecclefiaſtics was ſoon transferred to their perſons, 
and ſhifting from them, by no violent tranſition, ſettled at 
| | | 08 ©, Jt; 


* Henault, 340. Caſtlen. 454- 2 Knox, 259. 
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laſt upon the offices which they enjoyed; the effects of the ; 00K. 
Reformation would naturally have extended not only to the 1II. 
doctrine, but to the form of government in the po pin 
church; and the ſame ſpirit which aboliſned the former, 1560. 
would have overturned the latter. But in the arrangements 
which took place in the different kingdoms and ſtates of Eu- 
rope in conſequence of the Reformation, we may obſerve 
ſomething ſimilar to what happened upon the firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment of Chriſtianity in the Roman empire. In both periods, 
the form of eccleſiaſtical policy was modelled, in ſome mea- 
ſure, upon that of the civil government. When the Chriſ- 
tian church was patroniſed and eſtabliſhed by the ſtate, the 
juriſdiction of the various orders of eceleſiaſtics, diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of Patriarchs, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops, was 
made to correſpond with the various diviſions of the empire; 
and the ecclefiaſtic of chief eminence in each of theſe poſ- 
ſeſſed authority more or leſs extenſive in proportion to that 
of the civil magiſtrate who preſided over the ſame diſtrict. 
When the Reformation took place, the epiſcopal form of 
government, with its various ranks and degrees of ſubordi- 
nation, appearing to be moſt conſiſtent with the genius of 
monarchy, it was continued, with a few limitations, in ſe- 
veral provintes of Germany, in England, and in the northern 
kingdoms. But in Switzerland and ſome part of the Low 
Countries, where the popular form of government allowed 
more full ſcope to the innovating genius of the Reformation, 
all pre-eminence of order in the church was deſtroyed, and 
an equality eſtabliſhed more ſuitable to the ſpirit of repub- 
lican policy. As the model of epiſcopal government was 
copied from that of the Chriſtian church as eſtabliſhed in the 
Roman empire, the ſituation of the primitive church, prior 
to its eſtabliſhment by civil authority, ſeems to have ſuggeſt- 
ed the idea, and furniſhed the model of the latter ſyſtem, 
which has ſince been denominated Preſbyterian. The firſt 
Chriſtians, oppreſſed by continual perſecutions, and obliged 
to hold their religious aſſemblies by ſtealth and in corners, 
were contented with a form of government extremely ſimple. 
The influence of religion concurred with the ſenſe of danger 
in extinguiſhing among them the ſpirit of ambition, and in 
preſerving a parity of rank, the effect of their ſufferings, 
and the cauſe of many of their virtues. Calvin, whoſe de- 
ciſions were received among many proteſtants of that age 
with incredible ſubmiſſion, was the patron and reſtorer of 
this ſcheme of eccleſiaſtical 2 The church of Geneva, 
formed under his eye and by his direction, was deemed 
the moſt perfect model of this government; and wr 
| | 5 Who, 
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who, during his refidence in that city, had ſtudied and ad- 
- mired it, warmly recommended it to the imitation of his 


countrymen. - e | 
Ao the Scottiſh nobility, ſome hated the perſons, 
and others coveted the wealth, of the dignified clergy ; and 


by aboliſhing that order of men, the former indulged their 


reſentment, and the latter hoped to gratify their avarice. 
The people, inflamed with the moſt violent averſion to po- 
pery, and approving of every ſcheme that departed fartheſt 
from the practice of the Romiſh church, were. delighted 


with a _ ſo — ſuited to their predominant paſ- 


ſion: w 


ile the friends of civil liberty beheld with pleaſure 
the proteſtant clergy pulling down with their own hands 
that fabric of eccleſiaſtical power which their predeceſſors 
had reared with ſo much art and induſtry ; and flattered 


_ themſelves, that by lending their aid to ſtrip churchmen of 


their dignity and wealth, they might entirely deliver the na- 
tion from their exorbitant and oppreſſive juriſdiction. The 


new mode of government eaſily made its way among men 


thus prepared, by their various intereſts. and paſſions, for 
its reception. | | 

Bor, on the firſt introduction of his ſyſtem, Knox did 
not deem 1t expedient to depart altogether from the ancient 


form d. Inſtead of biſhops, he propoſed to eſtablith ten or 


twelve ſuperintendants in different parts of the kingdom. 


Theſe, as the name implies, were empowered to inſpect 
the life and doctrine of the other clergy. They preſided in 
the inferior judicatories of the church, and performed ſeveral 
other parts of the epiſcopal function. Their juriſdiction, 
however, extended to ſacred things only ; they claimed no 
leat in parliament, and pretended no right to the dignity or 


revenues of the former biſhops. | 


Dec. 20. | 


Tux number of inferior clergy, to whom the care of pa- 
rochial duty could be committed, was ſtill extremely {ſmall ; 
they had embraced the principles of the Reformation at 
different times, and from various motives ; during the pub- 
lic commotions, they were ſcattered, merely by chance, 
over the different provinces of the kingdom; and in a few 


places only were formed into regular claſſes or ſocieties. 


The firſt general aſſembly of the church, which was held 
this year, bears all the marks of an infant and unformed ſo- 
ciety. The members were but few in number, and of no 


| conſiderable rank; no uniform or conſiſtent rule ſeems to 
have been obſerved in electing them. From a great part cf 


the 


b Spotiwood, 158. 
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the kingdom no repreſentatives appeared. In the name of Book. 
ſome entire counties, but one perſon was preſent ; while in III. 
other places, a fingle town or church ſent ſeveral members.. 
A convention, fo teeble and irregular, could not poſſeſs ex- 1560. 
tenſive authority; and, conſcious of their- own weakneſs, 
the members put an end to their debates, without venturing 
upon any deciſion of much importance . = 
EN order to give greater ſtrength and conſiſtence to the 1561. 
preſbyterian plan, Knox, with the aſſiſtance of his brethren, 
compoſed the firſt book of diſcipline, which contains the 
model or platform of the intended policy l. They preſented 
it to a convention of eſtates, which was keld in the beginning 
of the year. Whatever regulations were propoſed with re- Jan. 15. 
gard to eccleſiaſtical difcipline and juriſdicton, would have f 
caſily obtained the ſanction of that aſſembly; but a deſign to 
recover the patrimony of the church, which is there inſinu- 
ated, met with a very different reception. | 
Ix vain did the clergy diſplay the advantages which would 
accrue to the public, by a proper application of eccleſiaſtical 
revenues. In vain did they propoſe, by an impartial diſtri- 
bution of this fund, to promote true religion, to encourage 
learning, and to ſupport the poor. In vain did they even 
intermingle threatenings of the divine diſpleaſure againſt the 
unjuſt detainers of what was appropriated to a ſacred uſe. 
The nobles held faſt the prey which they had ſeized; and 
beſtowing upon the propoſal the name of a devont imagination, 
they affected to conſider it as a project altogether vifionary, 
and treated it with the utmoſt ſcorn<. 5 
Tus convention appointed the prior of St. Andrew's to The queen 
repair to the queen, and to invite her to return into her na- invited to 
tive country, and to afſume the reins of government-.,which 3 
had been too long committed to other hands. Though ſome ; 
of her ſubjects dreaded her return, and others foreſaw dan- 
gerous conſequences with which it might be attended f, 
the bulk of them defired it with ſo much ardour, that the : 
invitation was given with the greateſt appearance of unani- 
mity. But the zeal of the Roman catholics got the ſtart of 
the prior in paying court to Mary; and Lefiey, afterwards 
biſhop of Roſs, who was commiſſioned by them, arrived 
before him at the place of her reiidence 3. Leſley endea- 
voured to infuſe into the queen's mind ſuſpicions of her pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, and to perſuade her to throw herſelf entirely 
into the arms of thoſe who adhered to her own religion. 
For this purpoſe, he inſiſted that ſhe ſhould land at Aber- 
| | | deen ; 
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B OO xk deen; and as the proteſtant doctrines had made no conſider- 


III. 


able progreſs in that part of the kingdom, he gave her aſſur- 


LAI ance of being joined in a few days by twenty thouſand men; 


1561. 


and flattered her, that with ſuch an army, encouraged by 
her preſence and authority, ſhe might eaſily overturn the 
reformed church, before it was firmly ſettled on its founda- 
tions. | ES | | 
Bur at this juncture, the princes of Lorrain were not diſ- 
oſed to liſten to this extravagant and dangerous propofal. 
ntent on defending themſelves againſt Catherine of Medicis, 
whoſe infidious policy was employed in undermining their 
exorbitant power, they had no leiſure to attend to the af- 
fairs of Scotland, and wiſhed their niece to take poſſeſſion 
of her kingdom with as little diſturbance as poſſible. The 
French ofticers too, who had ſerved in Scotland, difſuaded 
Mary from all violent meaſures ; and, by repreſenting the 
power and number of the proteſtants to be irreſiſtible, deter- 
mines, her to court them by every art; and rather to employ 
the leading men of that party as miniſters, than to provoke 


them, by a fruitleſs oppoſition, to become her enemies b. 
Hence proceeded the confidence and affection with which 


the prior of St. Andrew's was received by the queen. - His 


_ repreſentation of the ſtate of the kingdom gained great cre- 


dit; and Leſley beheld with regret the new channel in which 
court favour was likely to run. | | 


ANOTHER convention of eſtates was held in May. The 


arrival of an ambaflador from France ſeems to have been the 


occaſion of this meeting. He was inſtructed to ſolicit the 


Scots to renew their ancient alliance with France, to break 


their new confederacy with England, and to reſtore the po- 


' Piſh eceleſiaſtics to the poſſeſſion of their revenues and the 


exercive of their functions. It is no eaſy matter to form any 
conjecture concerning the intentions of the French court in 
making theſe extraordinary and ill- timed propoſitions. They 
were rejected with that ſcorn which might well have been 
expected from the temper of the nation i. | 


4 


In this convention, the proteſtant clergy did not obtain a 


more favourable audience than formerly, and their proſpect 


of recovering the patrimony of the church ſtill remained as 
diſtant and uncertain as ever. But, with regard to another 
point, they found the zeal of the nobles in no degree abated, 
The book of diſcipline ſeemed to require that the monuments -- 


of popery, which {till remained in the kingdom, ſhould be 
demolithed ©; and, though neither the ſame pretence of 


"mm 


— 


policy, 


| * Mlelv, 26. * Knox, 269. 273. Spotſuood, 163. 
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policy, nor the ſame ungovernable rage of the people, re- B 09x 
mained to juſtify or excuſe this barbarous havoc, the con- an. 
vention, conſidering every religious fabric as a _relic of xayay 
idolatry, paſſed ſentence upon them by an act in form; and 136. 


perſons the molt remarkable for the activity of their zeal 
were appointed to put it in execution. Abbies, cathedrals, 
churches, libraries, records, and even the ſepulchres of the 
dead, periſhed in one common ruin. The ſtorm of popular 
inſurrection, though impetuous and irreſiſtible, had extend- 
ed only to a few counties, and ſoon ſpent its rage; but now 
a deliberate and univerſal rapine completed the devaſtation of 
every thing venerable and magnificent which had eſcaped its 
violence l. 17 5 1 | 


In the mean time, Mary was in no haſte to return into Mary 
Scotland. Accuſtomed io the elegance, ſplendour, and begins to 


gaiety of a polite court, ſhe ſtill fondly lingered in France, - 


the ſcene of all theſe enjoyments, and contemplated with 
horror the barbariſm of her own country, and the turbulence 
of her ſubjects, which preſented her with a very different 
face of things. The impatience, however, of her people, 
the perſuaſions of her uncles, but above all, the ſtudied and 
mortifying neglect with which ſhe was treated by the queen 
mother, forced her to think of beginning this diſagreeable 
voyage v. But while ſhe was preparing for it, there were 
ſown between her and Elizabeth the ſeeds of that perſonal 
jealouſy and diſcord, which embittered the life and ſhortened 
the days of the Scottiſh queen. 


THe ratification of the late treaty of Edinburgh was the Origin of 
immediate occaſion of this fatal animoſity ; the true cauſe of the diſcord 


it lay much deeper. Almoſt every article in that treaty had 


been executed by both parties with a ſcrupulous exactneſs. Elizabeth. 


The fortifications of Leith were demoliſhed, and the armies 
of France and England withdrawn within the appointed time. 
The grievances of the Scottiſh malecontents were redreſſed, 
and they had obtained whateyer they could demand for their 
future ſecurity. With regard to all theſe Mary could have 
little reaſon to decline, or Elizabeth to urge, the ratificatlon 
of the tfeaty. - | 5 FE, 
Iux ſixth article remained the only ſource of conteſt and 

difficulty. No miniſter ever entered more deeply into the 
ſchemes of his ſovereign, or purſued them with more dexte- 
rity and ſucceſs than Cecil. In the conduct of the negociation 
at Edinburgh, the ſound underſtanding of this able politician 
had proved greatly an overmatch for Monluc's refinements 

| | "= 
| Spotſwood, 174 ” Brantome, Jebb, vol. it. 482. 
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not only to acknowledge that the crowns of England and 


WwARAy Ireland, did of right belong to Elizabeth alone, but alſo to 


promite, that in all times to come Mary ſhould abſtain from 
uſing the titles, or bearing the arms, of thoſe kingdoms. 
Tut ratification of this article would have been of the moſt 
fatal conſequence to Mary. The crown of England was an 
object worthy of her ambition. Her pretenſions to it gave 
her great dignity and importance in the eyes of all Europe, 
By many, her title was eſteemed preferable to that of Eliza- 


beth. Among the Englith themſelves, the Roman catholics, 


who formed at that time a numerous and active party, openly 
eſpouſed this opinion ; and even the proteſtants, who ſup- 
ported Elizabeth's throne, could not deny the queen of Scots 


to be her immediate heir. A proper opportunity to avail her- 


ſelf of all theſe advantages could not, in the courſe of things, 
be far diſtant, and many incidents might fall in, to bring this 
opportunity nearer than was expected. In thefe circum- 
ſtances, Mary, by ratifying the article in difpute, would have 
loſt that rank which ſhe had hitherto held among neighbour- 
ing princes; the zeal of her adherents muſt have gradually 
cooled; and ſhe might have renounced, from that moment, 


all the hopes of ever wearing the Englith crown ®. 


NoxeE of theſe beneficial conſequences eſcaped the pene- 
trating eye of Elizabeth, who, for this reaſon, had recourſe 
to every thing by which the could hope either to ſooth or 
frighten. the Scottiſh queen into a compliance with her de- 
mands ; and if that princeſs had been fo unadvifed as to ra- 
tify the raſh conceſſions of her ambaſſadors, Elizabeth, by 
that deed, would have acquired an advantage, which, under 
her management, mult have turned to great account. By 
fuch a renunciation, the queſtion with regard to the right 
of ſucceſſion would have been left altogether open and un- 


decided; and, by means of that, Elizabeth might either have 
kept her rival in perpetual anxiety and dependence, or, by 


the authority of- her parliament, the might have broken in 
upon the order of lineal ſucceſhon, and transferred the crown 
to ſome other deſcendant of the royal blood. The former 
conduct ſhe obſerved towards James VI. whom, during his 
whole reign, ſhe held in-perpetual fear and ſubjection. The 


latter and more rigorous method of proceeding would, in all 


probability, have been employed againſt Mary, whom, for 


many reaſons ſhe both envied and hated. 


Non 


2 Haynes, 373, &c. 
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| Nor was this ſtep beyond her power, unprecedented | in B 0 0 K 


the hiſtory, or inconſiſtent with the conſtitution, of Eng- 


land. Though ſucceſſion by hereditary right be an idea 
natural and fo popular, that it has been eſtabliſhed in almoſt 
every civilized nation, yet England affords many memorable 
initances of deviations from that rule. The crown of that 
kingdom having once been ſeized by the hand of a con- 


queror, this invited the bold and enterprifing] in every age to 
imitate ſuch an illuſtrious example of fortunate ambition 
From the time of William the Norman, the regular courſe 


of deicent had ſeldom. continued through three ſucceſlive 
reigns. Thoſe princes, whoſe intrigues or valour opened to 
them a way to the throne, called in the authority of the great 


council of the nation to confirm their dubious titles. Hence 


parliamentary and hereditary right became in England of 
equal conſideration. That great aſſembly claimed and ac- 
tually poſſeſſed a power of altering the order of regal ſuc- 
ceſſion; and even fo late as Henry VIII. an act of parlia- 
ment had authoriſed that capricious monarch to ſettle the 


order of ſucceſſion at his pleaſure. The Engliſh, jealous of | 


their religious liberty, and averſe from the dominion of 
ſtrangers, would have eagerly adopted the paſſions. of their 


ſovereign, and might have been eaſily induced to exclude the 


Scottiſh line from the right of ſucceeding to the crown. 
Theſe ſeem to have been the views of both queens, and theſe 
were the difficulties which retarded the ratification of the 
treaty of Edinburgh. 

Bor, if the ſources of their difcord were to be traced no 
higher than this treaty, an inconſiderable alteration in the 
words of it might have brought the preſent queſtion to an 
amicable iffue. The indefinite and arabiguous expreſſion 

which Cecil had inſerted into the treaty, might have been 
changed into one more limited but more preciſe ; and Mary, 


inſtead of promiſing to abſtain from bearing the title of 


Queen of England, in all times to come might have en- 
gaged not to allume that title during the life of Elizabeth, 
or the hives. of her lawful PROT." 


— 


SUCH 


„This expedient for terminating the n between Elizabeth and Mary 
was ſo obvious, that it could not fail of preſenting itſelf to the view of the Eng- 
liſh miniſters. There hath been a matter ſecretly thought of ( lays Cecil in 
a letter to Throkmorton, July 14, 1561), which I dare communicate to you, 
although I mean never to be an author thereof; and that is, if an accord might 
be made betwixt our miſtreſs and the Scottiſh queen, that this ſhould by par- 
liament in Scotland, &c. ſurrender into the queen's majeſtyall matter of claim, 
and unto the heirs of her body; and in conſideration thereof, the Scottiſh queen 5 
intereſt ſhould be acknowledged in default of heirs of the body of the queen's 

majeſty. Well God {end our miſtreſs a huſband, and by time a fon, that we may 


hope 


x56 
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SUCH an amendment, however, did not ſuit the views of 
either queen. Though Mary had been obliged to ſuſpend 
for ſome time the. proſecution of her title to the Engliſh 
crown, {he had not however relinquiſhed it. She deter- 


mined to revive her claim on the firſt proſpect of ſucceſs, 


and was unwilling to bind herſelf, by a poſitive engagement, 


not to take advantage of any ſuch fortunate occurrence. 


Nor would the alteration have been more acceptable to 


Elizabeth, who, by agreeing to it, would have tacitly re- 


cogniſed the right of her rival to aſcend the throne after her 
deceaſe. But neither the Scottiſh nor Engliſh queen durſt 


avow theſe ſecret ſentiments of their hearts. An open diſ- 
covery of an inclination to diſturb the tranquillity of Eng- 
land, or to wreſt the ſcepter out of Elizabeth's hands, might 


have proved fatal to Mary. Any ſuſpicion of a deſign to 


alter the order of ſucceſſion, and ſet aſide the claim of the 
Scottiſh queen, would have expoſed Elizabeth to much and 
deſerved cenfure, and have raiſed up againſt her many and 
dangerous enemies. Theſe, however carefully concealed or 
artfully diſguiſed, were, in all probability, the real motives 
which determined the one queen to ſolicit, and the other to re- 
fuſe, the ratification of the treaty in its original form; while 
neither had recourſe to that explication of it, which to an 
heart unwarped by political intereſt, and ſincerely deſirous of 
union and concord, would have appeared fo obvious and 
natural. T 5 

Bur though conſiderations of intereſt firſt occaſioned this 
rupture between the Britiſh queens, rivalſhip of another kind 
contributed to. widen the breach, and female jealouſy in- 


_ creaſed the violence of their political hatred. Elizabeth, 


with all thofe extraordinary qualities by which ſhe equalled 
or ſurpaſſed ſuch of her ſex as have merited the greateſt 
renown, diſcovered an admiration of her own perſon, to a 
degree which women of ordinary underſtandings either do 
not entertain, or prudently endeavour to conceal. Her at- 


tention to drefs, her ſolicitude to difplay her charms, her 


love of flattery, were all exceſſive. Nor were theſe weak- 

nefſes confined to that period of life when they are more 

pardonable. Even in very advanced years, the wiſeſt wo- 

„ | | men - 
3 


hope our poſterity ſhall have a maſculine ſucceſſion. This matter is too big for 


weak folks, and too deep for ſimple. The queen's majeſty knoweth of it. 
Hardw. State Pap. i. 174. But with regard to every point relating to the ſuc- 
ceſſion, Elizabeth was fo jealous, and ſo apt to take offence, that her moſt con- 


 fidential miniſters durſt not urge her to advance one ſtep farther than ſhe herſelf 


choſe togo. Cecil, mentioning ſome ſcheme about the ſucceſſion if the queen 


ſhould not marry or leave iſſue, adds, with his uſual caution ; © This ſong hath 


many parts; but, for my part, I have no {kill but in plain ſong.” Ibid. 178. 
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men of that, or perhaps of any other age, wore the garb, Book 


and affected the manners of a girl?. Though Elizabeth was III. 

as much inferior to Mary in beauty and gracefulneſs of per- Yay 

ſon, as ſhe excelled her in political abilities and in the arts of 1561. 
overnment, ſhe was weak enough to compare herſelf with 2 

the Scottiſh queen 4; and as it was impoſſible ſhe could be 

altogether ignorant how much Mary gained by the com- 

pariſon, ſhe envied and hated her as a rival by whom ſhe was 

eclipſed. In judging of the conduct of princes, we are apt 

to aſcribe too much to political motives, and too little to the _ 

paſſions which they feel in common with the reſt of man- 

kind. In order to account for Elizabeth's preſent, as well as 

her ſubſequent conduct towards Mary, we muſt not always 

_ conſider her as a queen, we mult ſometimes n her merely 
as a woman. 

ELIZABETH, though no ſtranger to Mary's difficulties with 
reſpect to the treaty, continued to urge her, by repeated ap- 
plications, to ratify it *. Mary, under various pretences, {till 
contrived to gain time, and to elude the requeſt. But while 
the one queen ſolicited with perſevering importunity, and 
the other evaded with artful delay, they both ſtudied an ex- 
treme politeneſs of behaviour, and loaded each other with 
profeſſions of ſiſterly love, with e declarations of 
unchangeable eſteem and amity. 

IT was not long before Mary was Soi that among Elizabeth 
princes theſe: expreſſions of friendſhip are commonly far En: 
diſtant from the heart. In ſailing from France to Scotland, 3 
the courſe lies along the Engliſh coaſt. In order to be ſafe duct. 
from the inſults of the Engliſh fleet, or, in caſe of tem- 
peſtuous weather, to ſecure a retreat in the harbours of that 
kingdom, Mary ſent M. D'Oyſel to demand of Elizabeth a 
fate-conduCt during her voyage. This requeſt, which de- 
cency alone obliged one prince to grant to another, Elizabeth 

rejected, in ſuch a manner as gave riſe to no ſlight ſuſpicion 
of a deſign, either to obſtruct the paſſage, or to intercept the | 
perſon of the Scottith queen“. 

Maxy, in a long conference with Throkmorton, the Ei 
| liſh ambaſſador in France, explained her ſentiments concern- 
ing this ungenerous behaviour of his miſtreſs, in a ſtrain of - 
dignified expoſtulation, which conveys an idea of her abilities, 
addreſs, and ſpirit, as advantageous as any tranſaction in her 
reign. Mary was at that time only in her eighteenth year; 
and as Throkmorton's account of what paſſed in his inter- 

ä view 


? Johnſton Hiſt, Rer. Britan. 346, 347. Carte, vol. iii. 699. Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors, article Er. 3 Melvil, 98. 
Keith, 157. x60, Kc. * Keith, 173. Camden. See Apendix, No. VI. 
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BOOK view with hers is addreſſed directly to Elizabeth *, that 


III. 


dexterous courtier, we may be well affured, did not embelliſh 


Ay the diſcourſe of che Scattith queen with any colouring too 


1561. 


Mary 
degins her 
voyage. 


favourable. " 

WHATEVER Wſenement Mary might feel, it did not re- 
tard her departure from France. She was accompanied to 
Calais, the place where ſhe embarked, in a manner ſuitable 
to her dignity, as the queen of two powerful kingdoms. 
Six princes of Lorrain her uncles, with many of the mot 


eminent among the French nobles, were in her retinue. Ca- 
therine, who ſecretly rejoiced at her departure, graced it 


with every circumſtance of magnihcence and reſpect. After 


bidding adieu to her mourning attendants, with a ſad heart, 
and eyes bathed in tears, Mary left that kingdom, the fhort 


but only ſcene of her life in which fortune ſmiled upon her. 


While the French coaſt continued in fight, ſhe intently 
gazed upon it, and muſing, in a thoughtful poſture, on that 
height of fortune whence ſhe had fallen, and preſaging, per- 
haps, the difaſters and calamities which embittered the re- 
mainder of her days, ſhe ſighed often, and cried out,“ Fare- 
cc. well France | Farewell beloved country, which I ſhall 


cc never more behold !” Even when the darkneſs of the night | 


had hid the land from het view, the would neither retire to 
the cabin, nor taſte food, but commanding a couch to be 


placed on the deck, ſhe there waited the return of day 


with the utmoſt impatience. Fortune ſoothed her on this 


occaſion; the galley made little way during the night. In the 
morning, the coaſt of France was {till within fight, and ſhe 


continued to feed her melancholy with the proſpect ; and as 


long as her eyes could diſtinguiſh it, to utter the ſame tender 
expreſſions of regret . At laſt a briſk gale aroſe, by the 
favour of which for ſome days, and afterwards under the 
cover of a thick fog, Mary efcaped the Engliſh fleet, which 
lay in wait to intercept her *; and on the nineteenth of 


Auguſt, 


1 Cabbala, p. 374. Keith, 170, &c. | 

« Brantome, 48 3. He himſeif was in the fame galley with the queen. 

* Goodal, vol, i. 175. Camden inſinuates, rather than afirms, that it was 
the object of the Engliſh fleet to intercept Mary. This, however, ſeems to be 
doubtful. Elizabeth poſitively aſſerts, that at the requeſt of the king of Spain 
me had fitted out a few ſhips of flender force, in order to clear the narrow ſeas 
of pirates, which infeſted them; and the appeals for the truth of this to 
Mary's own miniſters. App. No. VI. p. 403. Cecil, in a letter to'Throkmorton, 
Aug. 26, 1561, inſorms him, that “the queen's ſhips, which were upon the 
ſeas to cleanſe them of pirates, ſaw her i. e. Mary }, and ſaluted her galleys, and 
ſtaying her ſhips, examined them of pirates, and diſmiſſed them gently. One 
Scottiſh ſhip they detain as vehemently ſuſpected of piracy.” Hard. State 
Papers, i. 176. Caſtelnau, who accompanied Mary in this voyage, confirms the 
circumſtance of her galleys being in ſight of the Engliſhfleet.” Mem, ap. Jebb, xi. 


455. 
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Auguſt, after an abſence of near thirteen years, landed R O O K 
ſafely at Leith in her native kingdom. 111. 

Makx was received by her ſubjects with ſhouts and accla- — 
mations of joy, and with every demonſtration of welcome 13563. 
and regard. But as her arrival was unexpected, and no Aves. in 
ſuitable preparation had been made for it, they could not, S—_— 
with all their efforts, hide from her the poverty of the coun- 
try, and were obliged to conduct her to the palace of Holy- 
rood-houſe with little pomp. The queen, accuſtomed from 
her infancy to ſplendour and magnificence, and fond of them, 
as was natural at her age, . could not help obſerving the 
change in her fituation, and ſeemed to be deeply affected 
with it Fo | . 

Never did any prince aſcend ha throne at a juncture state ot the 
which called for more wiſdom in council, or more courage kingdom at 
and ſteadineſs in action. The rage of relipioug controverſy * 
was {till unabated. The memory of paſt  oppreibon exaſ- | 
perated the proteſtants ; the ſmart of recent injumes rendered 
the papiſts deſperate; both were zealous, fierce, and irrecon- 
cilable. The abſence of their ſovereign had accuſtomed the 
nobles to independence; and during the late commotions, 
they had acquired ſuch an increaſe of wealth, by the ſpoils 
of the church, as threw great weight into the icalc of the 
ariſtocracy, which ſtood not in need of any acceſſion of power. 
The kingdom had long been under the governmentof regents, , 

. who exerciſed a delegated juriſdiction, attendedwith little au- 
thority, and which inſpired no reverence. A ſtate of pure 
anarchy had prevailed for the two laſt years, without a regent, 
without a ſupreme council, wathout the power, or even the 
form of a regular government *. A licentious pia unac- 
quainted with ſubordination, and diſdaining the reſtraints of 
law and juſtice, had ſpread among all ranks of men. The in- 
lluence of France; the ancient ally of the kingdom, „Was with- 
drawn or deſpiſed. The Englith, who of enemies become 
confederates, had grown inte conhdence with the nation, and 
had gained an aſcendant over all its councils. The Scottiſh 
monarchs did not derive more ſplendour or power from the 
friendſhip of the former, than they had reaſon to dread injury 
and diminution from the interpoſition of the latter. Every p 
conſideration, whether of intereſt or ſeli-preſervation, oblig- 
ed Elizabeth to depreſs the royal authority in Scotland, and 

to create the prince perpetual diſhcultics, by fomenting the 
ſpirit of diſſatisfaction among the people. 

In this poſture were the affairs of Scotland, when the 
auminiſtration fell 1 into tae hands of a young queen, not nine- 

teen 
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teenth years of age, unacquainted with the manners and laws 
of her country, a ſtranger to her ſubjects, without experi- 


ence, without allies, and almoſt without a friend. 
ON the other hand, in Mary's ſituation we find fome cir- 
cumſtances, which, though they did not balance theſe diſ- 


advantages, contributed however to alleviate them; and, 


with ſkilful management, might have produced great effects. 
Her ſubjects, unaccuſtomed ſo long to the reſidence of their 
prince, were nat only dazzled by the novelty and ſplendour 


of the royal preſence, but inſpired with awe and reverence. 


Beſides the places of power and profit beſtowed by the fa- 
vour of a prince, his protection, his familiarity, and even 
his ſmiles, confer honour and win the hearts of men. From 
all corners of the kingdom, the nobles crowded to teſtif 


their duty and affection to their ſovereign, and ſtudied by 


every art to wipe out the memory of paſt miſconduct, and to 


lay in a ſtock of future merit. T he amuſements and gaiety 
of her court, which was filled with the moſt accompliſhed 


of the French nobility, who had attended her, began to 


ſoften and to poliſh the rude manners of the nation. pe 


herſelf poſſeſſed many of thoſe qualifications which raiſe af- 


fection and procure eſteem. The beauty and gracefulneſs of 
her perſon drew univerſal admiration, the elegance and po- 
liteneſs of her manners commanded general reſpect. To 


all the charms of her own ſex, ſhe added many of the ac- 


compliſhments of the other. The progrefs ſhe had made in 
all the arts and ſciences, which were then deemed neceſſary 
or ornamental, was far beyond what is commonly attained 
by princes; and all her other-qualities were rendered more 
apreeable by a courteous affability, which, without leſſening 


the dignity of a prince, ſteals on the hearts of ſubjects with 


— 


a bewitching inſinuation. | IN. | 
From theſe circumſtances, notwithſtanding the threaten- 


ing aſpect of affairs at Mary's return into Scotland, notwith- 


ſtanding the clouds which gathered on every hand, a political 
obſerver would have predicted a very different iſſue of her 
reign; and whatever ſudden guſts of faction he might have 
expected, he would never have dreaded the, deſtructive 
violence of that ſtorm which followed. 

WHILE all parties were contending who ſhould diſcover 


the moſt dutiful attachment to the queen, the zealous and 


impatient ſpirit of the age broke out in a remarkable inſtance. 
On the Sunday after her arrival, the queen commanded mals 
to be celebrated in the chapel of her palace. The firſt ru- 
mour of this occaſioned a ſecret murmuring among the pro- 
teſtants who attended the court; complaints and threaten- 
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ings ſoon followed; the ſervants belonging to the chapel Book. 
were inſulted and abuſed ; and, if the prior of St. Andrew's III. 
had not ſeaſonably interpoſed, the rioters might have pro 
ceeded to the utmoſt exceſſes . . | 1561. 

Ir is impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, and under cir- 
cumſtances ſo very different, to conceive the violence of that 
zeal againſt popery, which then poſſeſſed the nation. Every 
inſtance of condeſcenſion to the papiſts was deemed an act 
of apoſtacy, and the toleration of a fingle maſs pronounced 

to be more formidable to the nation than the invaſion of ten 
thouſand armed men®. Under the influence of theſe opi- 
nions, many proteſtants would have ventured to go danger- 
ous lengths; and, without attempting to convince their ſo- 
vereign by argument, or to reclaim her by indulgence,-would 
have abruptly denied her the liberty of worſhipping God in 
that manner which alone ſhe thought acceptable to him. 
But the prior of St. Andrew's and other leaders of the party, A 
not only reſtrained this impetuous ſpirit, but, in ſpite of the 
murmurs of the people and the exclamations of the preachers, 
obtained for the queen and her domeſtics the undifturbed 
exerciſe of the catholic religion. Near an hundred years 
after this period, when the violence of religious animoſities 
had begun to ſubſide, when the time and progreſs of learn- 
ing had enlarged the views of the human mind, an Englifh 
houſe of commons refuſed to indulge the wife of their ſo- 
vereign in the private uſe of the maſs. The proteſtant lead- 
ers, deſerve, on this occaſion, the praiſe both of wiſdom and 
of moderation for conduct ſo different. But, at the ſame 
time, whoever reflects upon the encroaching and ſanguinary 
ſpirit of popery in that age, will be far from treating the'fears 
and caution of the more zealous reformers as altogether ima- 
ginary and deſtitute of. any real foundation. 
Tus leaders of the proteſtants, however, by this prudent 
comphance with the prejudices of their ſovereign, obtained 
from her a proclamation highly favourable to their religion, 
which was iſſued fix days after her arrival in Scotland. The Aug. 25. 
reformed doctrine, though eſtabliſhed over all the kingdom 
by the parliament, which met in conſequence of the treaty 
of pacification, had never received the countenance or fanc- 
tion of royal authority. In order to quiet the minds of thoſe 
who had embraced that dectrine, and to remove any dread 
of moleſtation which they might entertain, Mary declared, 
that until ſhe ſhould take final orders concerning religion, 
Vith advice of parliament, = attempt to alter or ſubvert. 
Vor. I. II 35 bY tha 
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the religion, which ſhe found univerſally practiſed in the 


realm, ſhould be deemed a capital crime. ©.” Next year a 


ſecond proclamation to the ſame effect was publiſhed 
TRE queen, conformable to the plan which had been con- 


certed in France, committed the adminiſtration of affairs 


entirely to proteſtants. Her council was filled with the moſt 
eminent perſons of that party; not a ſingle papiſt was ad- 
mitted into any degree of confidence *. The prior of St. 
Andrew's and Maitland of Lethington ſeemed to hold the 
firſt place in the queen's affection, and poſſeſſed all the power 
and reputation of favourite miniſters. Her choice could not 
have fallen upon perſons more acceptable to her people; and, 


-4 by their prudent advice, Mary conducted herſelf with ſo 


much moderation, and deference to the ſentiments of the 
nation, as could not fail of gaining the affection of her ſub- 


jects t, the firmeſt foundation of a prince's power, and the 


Attempts 
to gain 
Elizabeth's 
favour. 


only genuine ſource of his happineſs and glory. 

A CORDIAL reconcilement with Elizabeth was another 
object of great importance to Mary; and though ſhe ſeems 
to have had it much at heart, in the beginning of her admini- 
{tration, to accompliſh ſuch a deſirable conjunction, yet many 
events occured to widen, rather than to cloſe, the breach. 
'The formal offices of friendſhip, however, are ſeldom ne- 
glected among princes; and Elizabeth, who had attempted 
io openly to obſtruct the queen's voyage into Scotland, did 
not fail, a few days after her arrival, to command Randolph 


to congratulate her ſafe return. Mary, that ſhe might be on 


equal terms with her, ſent Maitland to the Engliſh court, 
with many ceremonious expreſſions of regard for Elizabeth 5. 


- Both the ambaſſadors were received with the utmoſt civility ; 
and on each ſide the profeſſions of kindneſs, as they were 


made with little ſincerity, were liſtened to with proportional 
credit. N TOS 7 


Born were intruſted, however, with ſomething more 


than mere matter of ceremony. Randolph urged Mary, 
with freſh importunity, to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. 
' Maitland endeavoured to amuſe Elizabeth, by apologizing for 


the dilatory conduct of his miſtreſs with regard to that point. 


The multiplicity of public affairs ſince her arrival in Scot- 


land, the importance of the queſtion in difpute, and the 
abſence of many noblemen, with whom ſhe was obliged in 


decency to conſult, were the pretences offered in excuſe jor 
her conduct; the real cauſes of it were thoſe which have 


Already 
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ſtructed Maitland to ſignify her willingneſs to diſclaim any 
right to the crown of England, during the life of Elizabeth, 
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out of theſe difficulties, into which the treaty of Edinburgh 
had led her, Mary was brought to yield a point, which for- 
merly the ſeemed determined never to give up. She in- 
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and the lives of her poſterity; if, in failure of theſe, ſhe 


was declared next heir by act of parliament t. 
 REFASORABLE as this propoſal might appear to Mary, who 
thereby precluded herſelf from diſturbing Elizabeth's poſſeſſion 
of the throne, nothing could be more inconſiſtent with Eliza- 


beth's intereſt, or more contradictory to a paſſion which pre- 


dominited in the character of that princeſs. Notwithſtanding 


| 


all the great qualities which threw ſuch luſtre on her reign, 


we may obſerve that ſhe was tinctured with a jealouſy of her 


right to the crown, which often betrayed her into mean and 


ungeierous actions. The peculiarity of her ſituation height- 


ened,no doubt, and increaſed, but did not infuſe this paſhon. 
It detended to her from Henry VII. her grandfather, whom, 
in ſeyeral features of his character, ſhe nearly reſembled. 
Like him, ſhe ſuffered the title by which ſhe held the crown 
to renain ambiguous and controverted, rather than ſubmit 
it to parliamentary diſcuſſion, or derive any addition to her 
Tight from ſuch authority. Like him, the 3 
pretinder to the ſucceſhon, not only with that attention whic 


prucnce preſcribes, but with that averſion which ſuſpicion 


inſpres. The preſent uncertainty with regard to the right 
of ſicceſſion operated for Elizabeth's advantage, both on her 
ſubxAs and on her rivals. Among the former, every lover 
of lis country regarded her life as the great ſecurity of the 
najonal tranquillity; and choſe rather to acknowledge a 
tite which was dubious, than to ſearch for one that was un- 


kown. The latter, while nothing was decided, were held 


i dependence, and obliged to court her. 'The manner in 
yhich ſhe received this ill-timed propofal of the Scottiſh 
1een, was no other than might have been expected. She 


rejected it in a peremptory tone, with many expreſſions of 
a reſolution never to permit a point of ſo much delicacy to 


be touched. 


ABouT this time the queen made her public entry into Sept. r. 


Edinburgh with great pomp. Nothing was neglected which 

could expreſs the duty and affection of the citizens towards 

their ſovereign. But amidſt theſe demonſtrations of regard, 

the genius and ſentiments of the nation difcovered themſelves 

in a circumſtance, which, though inconfiderable, ought not 

| 2 5 My. Eee, to 
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BOOK to be overlooked. As it was the mode of the times to ex- 


hibit many pageants at every public ſolemnity, moſt of theſe, 


A on this occaſion, were contrived to be repreſentations of the 
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vengeance which the Almighty had inflicted upon idolaters '. 
Even while they ſtudied to amuſe and to flatter the queen, her 
ſubjects could not refrain from teſtifying their abhorrence of 
that religion which ſhe profeſſed. | e avon! 
To reſtore: the regular adminiſtration of juſtice, and to 
reform the internal policy of the country, became the next 
object of the queen's care. The laws enacted for preſerva- 
tion of public order, and the ſecurity of private property, 
were nearly the ſame in Scotland as in every other civilized 
country. But the nature of the Scottiſh conſtitution, the 
feebleneſs of regal authority, the exorbitant power of the 
nobles, the violence of faction, and the fierce. manners of 
the people, rendered the execution of theſe laws feebk, ir- 
regular, and partial. In the counties which border onEng- 
land, this defect was moſt apparent; and the conſequences 
of it moſt ſenſibly felt. The inhabitants, ſtrangers o in- 
duſtry, averſe from labour, and unacquainted with the arts 
of peace, ſubſiſted chiefly, by ſpoil and pillage, and, being 
confederated in ſeps or clans, committed theſe exceſts not 
only with impunity, but even with honour. Duriig the 
unſettled ſtate of the kingdom from the death of Janes V. 
this dangerous licence had grown to an unuſual hight ; 
and the inroads and rapine of thoſe freebooters were bcome 
no leſs intolerable to their own countrymen than to the Eng- 
liſh. To reſtrain and puniſh theſe outrages, was an tion 
cequally popular in both kingdoms. The prior of St An- 
drew's was the perſon choſen for this important ſenice, 
and extraordinary powers, together with the title oi the 
queen's lieutenant, were veſted in him for this purpoſe. 
NoTHING can be more ſurpriſing to men accuſtomei to 
regular government, than the preparations made on thiscœ- 
caſion. They were ſuch as might be expected in the ruddt _ 
and moſt imperfect ſtate of ſociety. The freeholders of eleven. | 
| ſeveral counties, with all their followers completely armal, 
were ſummoned to aſſiſt the lieutenant in the diſcharge of 
his office. Every thing reſembled a military expedition, 
rather than the progreſs of a court.of juſtice *. - The prior 
executed his commiſſion with ſuch vigour and prudence, 5 
acquired him a great increaſe of reputation and popularity 
among his countrymen. Numbers of the banditti fuffered | 
the puniſhment due to their crimes; and, by the impartial | 
and rigorous adminiſtration of juſtice, order and tranquillity 
were reſtored to that part of the kingdom. | 
, | . DuRiNG | 
3-Keith, 189. x Ibid. 198. 
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DuRiNG the abſence of the prior of St. Andrew's, the B o O k 
leaders of the popiſh faction ſeem to have taken ſome ſteps 111. 
towards inſinuating themſelves into the queen's favour and 
confidence l. But the archbiſhop: of St. Andrew's, the moſt 1561. 
remarkable perſon in the party for abilities and political ad- The papiſts 
dreſs, was received with little favour at court; and whatever 1 on 
ſecret partiality the queen might have towards thoſe who jato Lava 

pa y q 8 into favour 
profeſſed the ſame religion with herſelf, ſhe diſcovered no with her. 
inclination at that time to take the adminiſtration of affairs 
out of the hands to which ſhe had already committed it. 

Trex cold reception of the archbiſhop. of St. Andrew's, 

Was owing to his connection with the houſe of Hamilton; 
from which the queen was much alienated. The duke- of 
Guiſe and the cardinal” could never forgive the zeal with - 
which the duke of Chatelherault and his ſon the earl of 
Arran had eſpouſed the cauſe of the Congregation. Princes 
ſeldom view their ſucceſſors without jealouſy and diſtruſt. 
The prior of St. Andrew's, perhaps, dreaded the duke as a 
rival in power. All theſe cauſes concurred in infuſing into the 
queen's mind an averſion: for that family. The duke in- 
dulging his love of retirement, lived at a diſtance from 
court, without taking pains to inſinuate himſelf into favour ; 
and though the earl of Arran openly aſpired to marry the 
queen, he, by a moſt unpardonable act of imprudence, was 
the only nobleman of diſtinction who oppoſed Mary's enjoy- 
ing the exerciſe of her religion; and by raſhly entering a 
public proteſtation againſt it, entirely forfeited her favour ®. 
At the fame time, the ſordid parſimony of his father obliged 
him either to hide himſelf in ſome' retirement, or to appear 
in a manner unbecoming his dignity as firſt prince of the 
blood, or his high pretenſions as ſuitor to the queen “. 
His love inflamed by diſappointment, and his impatience 
exaſperated by neglect, preyed gradually on his reaſon; 
and, after many extravagancies, broke out at laſt in un- 
governable frenzy. e e 

Towaxkps the end of the year, a convention of eſtates was Dec. 20. 
held, chiefly on account of eccleſiaſtical affairs. The af- 
ſembly of the church which fat at the ſame time pre- 
ſented a petition, containing many demands with reſpect to 
the ſuppreſſion of popery, the encouraging the proteſtant 
religion, and the providing for the maintenance of the 
clergy . The latter was a matter of great importance, and 
the ſteps taken towards it deſerve to be traced. © 
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Tuoven the number of proteſtant preachers was now 


conſiderably increaſed, many more were ſtil} wanted, in 


every corner of the kingdom. No legal proviſion having 
been made for them, they had hitherto drawn a ſcanty and 
precarious ſubſiſtence from the benevolence of their people. 
To fuffer the miniſters of an eſtabliſhed church to continue 
in this ſtate of indigence and dependence, was an indecency 
equally repugnant to the principles of religion, and to the 
maxims of ſound policy; and would have juſtified all the 
imputations of avarice with which the Reformation was then 
loaded by its enemies. The revenues of the popiſh church 
were the oniy fund which could be employed for their re- 
lief; but during the three laſt years the ſtate of thefe was 
greatly altered. A great majority of abbots, priors, and 


other heads of religious houſes, had, either from a ſenſe of 


duty, or from views of intereſt, renounced the errors of 


popery; and, notwithſtanding this change in their ſenti- 


ments, they retained their ancient revenues. Almoſt the 
whole order of biſhops, and ſeveral of the other dignitaries, 
ſtill adhered to the Romiſh ſuperſtition ; and though de- 
barred from every ſpiritual function, continued to enjoy the 
temporalities of their benefices. Some laymen, eſpecially 
thoſe who had been aCtive in promoting the Reformation, 


had, under various pretences, and amidſt the licence of civil 
| P 5 


wars, got into their hands poſſeſſions which belonged to the 
church. Thus, before any part of the ancient ectleſiaſtical 
revenues could be applied towards the maintenance of the. 
proteſtant miniſters, many different intereſts were to be ad- 
juſted; many claims to be examined; and the prejudices 
and paſſions of the two contending parties required the ap- 
plication of a delicate hand. After much contention, the 
following plan was approved by a majority of voices, and 
acquieſced in even by the popiſh clergy themſelves. An 
exact account of tlie value of eccleſiaſtical benefices through- 
out the kingdom was appointed to be taken. 'The preſent 


incumbents, to whatever party they adhered, were allowed, 


to keep poſſeſſion : two-thirds of their whole revenue were 
reſerved for their own uſe, the remainder was annexed to 
the cron; and out of that, the queen undertook to aſſign 
a ſufficient maintenance for the proteſtant clergy P. _ 

As moſt of the biſhops and ſeveral of the other dignita- 


ries were ſtill firmly attached to the popiſh religion, the 


extirpation of the whole order, rather than an act of ſuch 
extraordinary indulgence, might have been expected from 


\ 
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the zeal of the preachers, and from the ſpirit which had B © © & 
hitherto animated the nation. But, on this occaſion, other ' 
principles obſtructed the operations of ſuch as were purely re 
ligious. Zeal for liberty, and the love of wealth, two 


paſſions extremelyoppoſite, concurred in determining the pro- 
teſtant leaders to fall in with this plan, which deviated ſe 


manifeſtly from the maxims by which they had hitherto re- 


gulated their conduẽt. EST 
Ir the reformers had been allowed to act without controul, 
and to level all diſtinctions in the church, the immenſe re- 


venues annexed to eccleſiaſtical dignities could not, with 


any colour of juſtice; have been retained by thoſe in whoſe 
hands they now were; but mult either have been diſtributed 
among the proteſtant clergy, who performed all religious 


offices, or muſt have fallen to the queen, from the bounty - 


of whoſe anceſtors the greater part of them was originally 
derived. The former ſcheme, however ſuitable to the re- 
ligious ſpirit of many among the people, was attended with 
manifold danger. The popiſh eccleſiaſtics had acquired a 
ſhare in the national property, which far exceeded the pro- 
portion that was conſiſtent with the happineſs of the king= 
dom; and the nobles were determined to guard againſt this 
evil, by preventing the return of thoſe vaſt pofſeſſions into 
the hands of the church. Nor was the latter, which ex- 
poſed the conſtitution to more imminent hazard, to be 
avoided with leſs care. Even that circumſcribed prerogative, 
which the Scottiſh kings poſſeſſed, was the object of jealouſy 
to the nobles. If they had allowed the crown to ſeize the 
ipoils of the church, ſuch an increaſe of power muſt have 
followed that accethon of property, as would have raiſed the 


royal authority above controul, and have rendered the moſt . 
limited prince in Europe the moſt abſolute and independent. 


The reign of Henry VIII. preſented a recent and alarming 
example of this nature. The wealth which flowed in upon 
that prince, from the ſuppreſſion 6f the monaſteries, not 


only changed the maxims of his government, but the temper. 


of his mind; and he who had formerly fubmitted to his Par- 


liaments and courted his people, dictated from that time to 
the former with intolerable inſolence, and tyrannized over 


the latter with unprecedented feverity. And his poliey had 
not been extremely ſhort-ſighted, if he had not ſquandered 
what he acquired, with a or equal to his rapacioufneſs, 
and which defeated his ambition, he might have eſtabliſhe 

deſpotiſm in England, on a bafis ſo broad and ſtrong, as all 
the efforts of the ſubjects would never have been able to 
thake. In Scotland, where the riches of the clergy bore as 
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BOOK great a proportion to the wealth of the kingdom, the acqui- 
111. ſition of church lands would have been of no leſs importance 
yay to the crown, and no leſs fatal to the ariſtocracy. The 
156z, nobles, for this reaſon, guarded againſt ſuch an increaſe of 
the royal power, and thereby ſecured their own inde- 
pendence. 1 | | 6 Ns 
3 . Ava kick mingled itſelf with their concern for the intereſt 
| pdf their order. The re-uniting the poſſeſſions of the church 
| ito the crown, or the beſtowing them on the proteſtant clergy, 
would have been a fatal blow, both to thoſe nobles who had, 
by fraud or violence, ſeized part of theſe revenues, and to 
thoſe abbots and priors who had totally renounced their ec- 
cleſiaſtical character. But as the plan which was propoſed 
gave ſome ſanction to their uſurpation, they promoted it with 
their utmoſt influence. The popiſn eccleſiaſtics, though the 
lopping off a third of their revenues was by no means agree- 
able to them, confented, under their preſent circumſtances, 
to ſacrifice a part of their poſſeſhons, in order to purchaſe 
the ſecure enjoyment of the remainder ; and after deeming 
the whole irrevocably loſt, they conſidered whatever they 
could retrieve as ſo much gain. Many of the ancient dig- 
nitaries were men of noble birth; and as they no longer 
entertained hopes of reſtoring the popiſn religion, they withed 
their own relations, rather than the crown, or the proteſtant 
clergy, to be enriched with the ſpoils of the church. "They 
connived, for this reaſon, at the encroachment of the nobles ; 
they even aided their avarice and violence; they dealt out 
the patrimony of the church among their own relations, and 
by granting-fevws and perpetual leaſes of lands and tithes, 
gave, to the utmoſt of their power, ſome colour of legal 
poſſeſſion to what was formerly mere uſurpation. Many 
veſtiges of ſuch alienations {till remain . The nobles, wk 
the concurrence of the incumbents, daily extended their en- 
croachments, and gradually ſtripped the eccleſiaſtics of their 
richeſt and moſt valuable poſſeſſions. Even that third part, 
which was given up in order to ſilence the clamours of the 
proteſtant clergy, and to be ſome equivalent to the crown 
for its claims, amounted to no conſiderable ſum. The 2hirds 
due by the more powerful nobles, eſpecially by ſuch as had 
embraced the Reformation, were almoſt univerſally remitted. 
Others, by producing fraudulent rentals; by eſtimating the 
corn, and other payments in kind, at an undervalue; and 
by the connivance 4 collectors, greatly diminiſhed the charge 
againſt themſelves * : and the nobles had much reaſon to be 
N a7 ys ſatisſied 
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fatisfied with a device which, at ſo ſmall expenice, ſecured nk 


to them ſuch vaſt poſſeſſions. , 
Nox were the proteſtant clergy conſiderable gainers by this 


new regulation; they found it to be a more eaſy matter to 156z. + 


kindle zeal, than to extinguiſh avarice. "Thoſe very men, — 
whom formerly they had ſwayed with abſolute authority, . 
were now deaf to all their remonſtrances. The prior of - a 
St. Andrew's, the earl of Argyll, the earl of Morton, and E. 

' Maitland, all the moſt zealous leaders of the Congregation, 

were appointed to aſſign, or, as it was called, to modify their 
ſtipends. An hundred merks Scottiſh was the allowance 

which their liberality afforded to the generality of miniſters. | 

To a few three hundred merks were granted*, About 
twenty-four thouſand pounds Scottiſh appears to Fave bite 

the whole ſum allotted for the maintenance of à national 

church eſtabliſhed by law, and eſteemed throughout the 
kingdom the true church of God *. Even this ſum was paid 

with little exactneſs, and the miniſters were kept in the me 


poverty and dependence as formerly. 
THE gentleneſs of the queen's OED ISA and the 1562. 


elegance of her court, had mitigated, in ſome degree, the * 


ferocity of the nobles, and accuſtomed them to greater mild- ble 
neſs and humanity; while, at the ſame time, her preſence 

and authority were a check to their factious and tumultuary 

ſpirit. But, as a ſtate of order and tranquillity was not 

natural to the feudal ariſtocracy, it could not be of long con- 

tinuance; and this year became remarkable for the moſt vio- 

lent eruptions. of inteſtine diſcord and animoſity. 

AMoNG the great and independent nobility of Scotland, a 
monarch. could poſſeſs little authority, and exerciſe no ex- 
tenſive or rigorous juriſdiction. The interfering of intereſt, 
the unſettled ſtate of property, the frequency of public com- 
motions, and the fierceneſs of their own manners, ſowed 
2mong the great families the ſeeds of man quarrels and 
contentions. Theſe, as we have already obſerved, were 
frequently decided not by law, but by violence. The of- 
fended baron, without having recourſe to the monarch, or 
ecknowledging his ſuperior authority, aſſembled his own fol- 
lowers, and invaded the lands of his rival in an hoſtile man- 
ner. Together with his eſtate and honours, every nobleman 
tranſmitted, ſome hereditary feud to his poſterity, who were 
bound in honour to adopt and to proſecute i it with the ſame 


inveterate rancour. 
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20 Ge o * Soc a diſſenſion had ſubſiſted between the houſe of Ha-. 


an and the earl of Bothwell, and was heightened by mu- 
tual injuries during the late commotions . The earl of Ar- 
ran and Bothwell happening to attend the court at the ſame 
time, their followers quarrelled frequently in the ſtreets of 


* Edinburgh, and excited dangerous tumults in that city. At 
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. aſt the mediation of their friends, particularly of Knox, 
brought about a deconcilement, but an unfortunate one to 
both theſe noblemen *. | 

AE. days after, Ada came to Knox, and, with the 
utmoſt terror and cot. fuſion, confeſſed firſt to him, and then 
to the prior of St. Andrew's, that, in order to obtain the 
fole direction of affairs, Bothwell, and his kinſmen the Ha- 
milton's, had conſpired to murder the prior, Maitland, and 
the other favourites of the queen. The duke of Chatelhe- 
rault regarded the prior as a rival, who had ſupplanted him 
in the queen's favour, and who filled that place at the helm, 
which he imagined to be due to himſelf, as firſt prince of the 
blood. Bothwell, on account of the verfoual i injuries which 
ge had received ſrom the prior during the late commotions, 

was no leſs exaſperated againſt him. But whether he and 
the Hamiltons had agreed to cement their new alliance with 
the blood of their common enemy, or whether the conſpiracy 
exiſted only in the frantic and diſordered imagination of the 
eart of Arran, it is impoſſible, amidſt the contradiction of 
hiſtorians and the defectiveneſs of records, poſitively to de- 
termine. Among men inflamed with reſentment and impa- 
tient for revenge, "rath expreſſions might be uttered, and vio- 
ent and criminal expedients propoſed ; and on that founda- 
tion, Arran's diftempered fancy might rear the whole ſu- 
perſtructure of a conſpiracy. All the perſon's accuſed denied 
cheir guilt with the utmoſt confidence. But the known cha- 
. raCters of the men, and the violent fpirit of the age, added 
greatly to the probability of the accuſation, and abundantly 
juſtified the conduct of the queen's miniſters, who confined 
Bothwell, Arran, and a few of the ringleaders, in ſeparate 
priſons, and obliged the duke to ſurrender the {troy 
of Dumbarton, which he had held ever ſince the t | 
reſigning the office of regent ?. 

' Trax: deſigns of the earl of Huntly againft the prior of St. 
Andrew's were deeper laid, and produced more memorable 
and more tragicab events. George Gordon earl of Huntly, 
having been one of the nobles who conſpired againſt James 
III. and who raiſed his ſon James IV. to the throne, enjoyed 
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1 bf 
2 great ſhare in the confidence of that generous prince *, By. B o 0 * meh L 
his bounty, great acceſſions of wealth and power were added II. "+3 F 
to a family already opulent and powerful. On the death of — | Ul 
that monarch, Alexander the next earl, being appointed lord. x56a. "4 Is 


lieutenant of all the counties beyond Forth, left the other 
nobles to contend for offices at court; and retiring to the A 
north, where his eſtate and influence lay, reſided there in a „ 
kind of prineely independence. The chieftains in that Dey” 5 x = 
of the kingdom dreaded the growing dominion of ſuch/#{: © © No 7 F 
dangerous neighbour, but were unable to prevent his enn g 
croachments. Some of his rivals he ſeeretly undermined,” 5 
others he ſubdued by open foree. His eſtate far eres £4 0706, ul 
that of any other ſubject, and his /upertorities and juriſdie- | ; 
tions extended over many of the northern counties. Wick 

power and poſſeſſions ſo immenſe, under too long and feeble © 

minorities, and amidſt the ſhock of civil commotions, the . 8 | 
earls of Huntly might have indulged the moſt elevated hopes. | ; 
But happily for the crown, an active and enterprifing ſpirit Re” 

was not the characteriſtic of that family, and whatever ob- 
jet their ambition might have in view, they chofe rather to 
acquire it by political en than to feize it openly, and 

by force of arms. 

THE conduct of George the preſent earl, PEE the Lite, 
eommotions, had been perfectly ſuitable to the eharacter 
of the family in that age, dubious, variable, and ag 
While the ſucceſs of the lords of the Congregation was un- 
certain, he athſted the queen regent in her attempts to crully. 
them. When their affairs put on a better aſpect, he pre- 
tended to join them, but never heartily favoured their eauſe. 

He was courted and feared by each of the contending par- 
tie; both connived at his encronehments in the north; and, 

by artifice and force, which he well knew how to employ al- 
ternately, | and in their proper places, he added every day 0 
the exorbitant power and wealth which he poſſeſſed. 

Hz obſerved the growing reputation and authority of the 
prior of St. Andrew's with the greateit jealouſy and con- 
cern, and confidered him as a rival who had engroſſed that 
inare in the queen's confidence, to which his own zeal for 
the popiſh religion ſeemed to give him a preferable title. 
Perſonal i injuries ſoon increaſed the miſunderſtanding occa- 
ſioned by rivalhip i in power. The queen, having determined 
to reward the ſervices of the prior of St. Andrew's, by cre- 
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ating him an earl, ſhe made choice of Mar, as the place 
whence he ſhould take lis title ; and that he might be better 
able 
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8 25 . 4 . - 8 
BOOK: able to ſupport his new honour, beſtowed upon him at the 


fame time the lands of that name. 'Theſewere part of the royal 
demeſnes , but the earls of Huntly had been permitted, for 
ſeveral years, to keep poſſeſſion of them d. On this occaſion 


the earl not only complained, with ſome reafon, of the loſs 
which he ſuſtained, but had real cauſe to be alarmed at the 


intruſion of a formidable neighbour into the heart of his terri. 


- tories, who might be able to rival his power, and excite his 
© oppreſſed vaſſals to ſhake off his yoke. N 


* 


MN incident, which happened ſoon after, increaſed and 
confirmed Huntly's fuſpicions. Sir John Gordon, his third 
ſon, and lord Ogilvie, had a diſpute about the property of an 


eſtate. This diſpute became a deadly quarrel. They hap. 


pened unfortunately to meet in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, 
and being both attended with armed followers, a ſcuffle en- 
ſued, in which lord Ogilvie was dangeroufly wounded by Sir 


John. The magiſtrates ſeized both the offenders, and the 


queen commanded them to be ſtrictly confined. Under any 
regular government, ſuch a breach of public peace and order 
would expoſe the perſon offending to certain puniſhment. 


At this time ſome ſeverity was neceſſary, in order to vindi- 


Avguft. 


cate the queen's authority from an inſult, the moſt heinous 
which had been offered to it ſince her return into Scotland, 
But, in an age accuſtomed to licence and anarchy, even this 


moderate exerciſe of her power, in ordering them to be kept 


in cuſtody, was deemed an act of intolerable rigour: and 
the friends of each party began to convene their vaſſals and 
dependants, in order to overawe, or to fruſtrate, the deci- 
ſions of juſtice ©. Meanwhile Gordon made his eſcape out 
of priſon, and flying into Aberdeenſhire, complained * 
of the indignity with which he had been treated; and as all 


the queen's actions were, at this juncture, imputed to the 


carl of Mar, this added not a little to the reſentment which 


Huntly had conceived againſt that nobleman. | 
Ar the very time when theſe paſſions fermented, with the 
utmoſt violence, in the minds of the earl of Huntly and his 
family, the queen happened to ſet out on a progreſs into 
the northern parts of the kingdom. She was attended by the 
earls of Mar and Morton, Maitland, and other leaders of 


that party. The prefence of the queen, in a country where 


no name greater than the earl of Huntly's had been heard of, 


and no power ſuperior to his had been exerciſed, for many 


years, was an event of itſelf abundantly mortifying to that 
haughty nobleman. But while the queen was entirely under 
| n the 


* Crawf, Peer. 297. „ Buch 334. © Keith, 213. 
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the direction of Mar, all her actions were more apt to be B ο x 
e nmiſrepreſented, and conſtrued into injuries; and a thouſand us. 
| Wciccumſtances could not but occur to awaken Huntly's je 
r MWiouſy, to offend his pride, and to inflame his reſentment. 1562. 
1 WM Amidit- the agitations of ſo many violent paſhons, ſome 
eruption was unavoidable. | „ 
- ON Mary's arrival in the north, Huntly employed his wife, 
„z woman capable of executing the commiſſion with abun- 
; WT gance of dexterity, to ſooth the queen, and to intercede for 

pardon for their ſon. But the queen peremptorily required 
| WW that he ſhould again deliver himſelf into the hands of juſtice, _ 
and rely on her clemency. Gordon was perſuaded to do ſo ; 
| Wand being enjoined by the queen to enter himſelf priſoner 
in the caſtle of Stirling, he promiſed likewiſe to obey that 
„command. Lord Erſkine, Mar's uncle, was at that time 
. WH covernor of this fort. The queen's ſeverity, and the place in 
* Wi which ſhe appointed Gordon to be confined, were inter- 
: Wpreted to be new marks of Mar's rancour, and augmented 
e hatred of the Gordon's againſt him. | | 
| MEaNTIME, Sir John Gordon ſet out towards Stirling; Sept. r. 
but inſtead of performing his promiſe to the queen, made his 

eſcape from his guards, and returned to take the command 
oc his followers, who were riſing in arms all over the north. 

Theſe were deſtined to ſecond and improve the blow, by 
ich his father propoſed, ſecretly and at once, to cut off 
| Mar, Morton, and Maitland, his principal adverſaries. The 
time and place for perpetrating this horrid deed were fre- 
quently appointed ; but the executing of it was wonderfully 
prevented, by ſome of thoſe unforeſeen accidents, which fo 
often occur to diſconcert the ſchemes, and to intimidate the 
hearts, of aſſaſſins l. Huntly's own houſe at Strathbogie 
was the laſt and moſt convenient ſcene appointed for com- 
mitting the intended violence. But on her journey thither, 
the queen heard of young Gordon's flight and rebellion, and 
refuſing, in the firſt tranſports of her indignation, to enter 
under the father's roof, by that fortunate expreſſion of her 
reſentment ſaved her miniſters from unavoidable deſtructionè. 

Tux ill ſucceſs of theſe efforts of private revenge precipi- Take arms 
tated Huntly into open rebellion. As the queen was en- againſt the 
tirely under the direction of his rivals, it was impoſſible to Aen. 
compaſs their ruin without violating the allegiance which 
he owed his ſovereign. On her arrival at Inverneſs, the 
commanding officer in the caſtle, by Huntly's orders, ſhut 
the gates againſt her. Mary was obliged to lodge in the 

| * town, 
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00 K town, which was open and defenceleſs ; but this too Wag 
i III. 


fame time Mary conferred upon him the title of earl of Mur. 


bimſelf or his anceſtors, he no longer diſguiſed his inten- 


October 28. 


found them at Corrichie, poſted to great advantage; be 


He is de- 
feated by 


The utmoſt confternation ſeized the queen, who was attend. 


roes, Frazers, Mackintoſhes, and ſome neighbouring clan, 


and inflicted on the governor the puniſhment which his in. 
. folence deſerved. 8 | 3 | 
Fus open act of diſobedience was the occaſion of a mes 


his family was devoted to deſtruction; and dreading to be 
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quickly ſurrounded by a multitude of the earl's followers, 


ed by a very flender train. Shè every moment expected the 
approach of the rebels, and ſome ſhips were already ordered 
into the river to ſecure her eſcape. The loyalty of the Mon. 


who took arms in her defence, ſaved her from this dange, 
By their aſſiſtance, ſhe even forced the caſtle to ſurrender, 


ſure more galling to Huntly than any the queen had hithery 
taken. Lord Erſkine having pretended a right to the earl. 
dom of Mar, Stewart reſigned it in his favour ; and at the 


ray, with the eſtate annexed to that dignity, which had been 
in the poſſeſſion of the earl of Huntly fince the year 15484, 
From this encroachment upon his domatns he concluded that 


firipped gradually of thoſe poſſeſſions which, in reward d 
their ſervices, the gratitude of the crown had beſtowed on 


tions, but, in defiance of the queen's proclamation, open) 
took arms. Inſtead of yielding thoſe places of ftrength, 
which Mary required him to ſurrender, his followers di- 
perſed or cut in pieces the parties which ſhe diſpatched to 
take poſſeſſion of them h; and he himſelf advancing with! 
confiderable body of men towards Aberdeen, to which place 
the queen was now returned, filled her ſmall court with con- 
Rernation. Murray had only an handful of men in whom he 
could confide l. In order to form the appearance of an a- 
my, he was obliged to call in the aſſiſtance of the neigt- 
bouring barons; but as moſt of theſe either favoured 
Huntly's deſigns, or ſtood in awe of his power, from them 
no cordial or effectual ſervice could be expected. | 
Wira theſe troops, however, Murray, who could gain 
nothing by delay, marched briſkly towards the enemy. Ie 


commanded his northern aſſociates inſtantly to begin the a. 
tack ; but on the firſt motion of the enemy, they treacne- 
rouſly turned their backs; and Huntly's followers, throwing 
aſide their ſpears, and breaking their ranks, drew their {words 


and ruſhed forward to the purſuit. It was then that Murr 
El hs gave 


(rauf. Officers of State, 87, 88. r Crawf. Peer. 359. 
> Knox, 319. 3 Keith, 230. 
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pave proof, both of Ready courage and of prudent conduct.. 


He ſtood immoveable on a riſing ground, with the ſmall 


but truſty body of his adherents; who preſenting their ſpears. 


to the enemy, received them with a determined reſolution, 


which they little expected. The Highland broad ſword is the carl of | 


not a weapon fit to encounter the Scottiſh ſpear. In every 
civil commotion, the ſuperiority of the latter has been evi- 
dent, and has always decided the conteſt. On this occafion 
the irregular attack of Huntly's troops was eaſily repulſed by 
Murray's firm battalion. Before they recovered from the 
confuſion occaſioned by this unforeſeen reſiſtance, thoſe who 
had begun the flight, willing to. regain their credit with the 
victorious party, fell upon them, and completed the rout. 
Huntly himfelf, who was extremely corpulent, was trodden 
to death in the purſuit. His ſons, fir John and Adam, were 


his priſoners. | þ | 

THE trial of men taken in actual rebellion againſt their 
ſovereign was extremely ſhort. Three days after the battle, 
fir John Gordon was beheaded at Aberdeen. His brother 
Adam was pardoned on account of his youth. Lord Gor- 
don, who had been privy to his father's deſigns, was ſerzed 


in the ſouth, and upon trial found guilty of treaſon ; but, 


through the queen's clemency, the puniſhment was remitted. 
The firft parliament proceeded againſt this great family with 
the utmoſt rigour of law, and reduced their power and for- 
tune to the loweſt ebb *. F | 
| | As 

This conſpiracy of the earl of Huntly is one of the moſt intricate and 
myſterious paſſages in the Scottiſh hiſtory. As it was a tranſaction purely do- 
meſtic, and in which the Engliſh were little intereſted, few original papers 
concerning it have been found in Cecil's Collection, the great ſtorehouſe of 
evidence and information with regard to the affairs of this period. 

Buchanan ſuppoſes Mary to have formed a deſign about this time of de- 
ſtroying Murray, and of employing the power of the earl of Huntly for this 
purpoſe. But his account of this whole tranſaction appears to be ſo void of 
truth, and even of probability, as to deſerve no ſerious examination. At that 
time Mary wanted power, and ſeems to have had no inclination to commit 
any act of violence upon her brother. | | 

Two other hypotheſes have been advanced, in order to explain this matter; 
but they appear to be equally remote from truth. | 

I. It cannot well be conceived, that the queen's journey to the north was 
2 ſcheme concerted by Murray, in order to ruin the earl of Huntly. I. Huntly 
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taken, and Murray returned in triumph to Aberdeen with 


had reſided at court almoſt ever ſince the queen's return. Keith, 198. 


Append. 175, &c. This was the proper place in which to have ſeized him. 


To attack him in Aberdeenſhire, the ſeat of his power, and in the midſt of 


his vaſſals, was a project equally abſurd and hazardous. 2. The queen was 


not accompanied with a body of troops, capable of attempting any thing 


againſt Huntly by violence; her train was not more numerous than was uſual 


in times of greateſt tranquillity. Keith, 230. 3. There remain two original 
letters with regard to this conſpiracy, one from Randolph the Engliſh reſi- 


dent, and another from Maitland, both directed to Cecil. They talk of 
Huntly's meaſures as notoriouſly treaſonable. Randolph mentions bis re- 
os ; peated 
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As the fall of the earl of Huntly is the moſt i important 
event of this year, it would have been improper to interrupt 


che narrative by taking notice of leſſer 25353 which 


may now be related with equal propriety.” 

Ix the beginning of ſummer, Mary, W ae of 
entering into a moxe intimate correſpondence and familiarity 
with Elizabeth, employed Maitland to deſire a perſonal in- 
terview with her, ſomewhere in the north of England. As 
this propoſal could not be rejected with decency, che time, 
the place, and the circumſtances of the meeting, were in- 
ſtantly agreed upon. But Elizabeth was prudent enough 
not to admit into her kingdom a rival who outſhone herſelf 
fo far in beauty and gracefulneſs of perſon; and who ex- 
celled ſo eminently in all the arts of inſinuation and addreſs. 
Under pretence of being confined to London, by the atten- 
tion which ſhe was obliged to give to the civil wars n France, 
the put off the interview for that ſeaſon, and prevented 
ber ſubjects from ſeeing the Scottiſh queen, the charms of 
whoſe appearance and behaviour ſhe envied, and hag {ome 
reaſon to dredd. 

DvuriNG this year, the Membly of the church met twice. 


Jane 2. 
Decem. 25. In both theſe meetings were exhibited many complaints of the 


* 


poverty and dependence of the church; and many murmurs 

againſt the negligence or avarice of thoſe who had been ap- 

pointed to collect and diſtribute the ſmall fund, appropriated 

for the maintenance of preachers n. A petition, craving redreſs 

of their grievances, was preſented to the queen; but without 

E effect. There was no reaſon to expect that Mary would 
0 


over any forwardneſs to grant the requeſts of ſuch ſup- 
plicants, 


peated attempts to aſſaſſi Sts Murray, &c. No hint is given as any previous 
refolution, formed by Mary's miniſters, to ruin Huntly and his family. 
Had any ſuch deſign ever exiſted, it was Randolph's duty to have diſco- 
vered it; nor would Maitland have laboured to conceal it from the Eng- 
bf ſecretary. Keith, 229. -232. 

II. To ſuppoſe that the earl of Huntly had laid any plan for ſeizing the 
queen and her miniſters, ſeems to be no leſs improbable. 1. On the queen's 
arrival in the north, he laboured in good earneſt, to gain her favour, and to 
obtain a pardon for his ſon. Knox, 318. 2. He met the queen, firſt at 
Aberdeen, and then at Rothemay, whither he would not have ventured to 
come, had he harboured any ſuch treaſonable reſolution. Knox, 318. 3. 
His conduct was irreſolute and wavering, like that of a man diſconcerted by 
an unforeſeen danger, not like one executing a concerted plan. 4. The moſt 
conſiderable perſons of his clan ſubmitted to the queen, and found ſurety to 
obey her commands. Keith, 226. Had the earl been previouſly deter- 
mined to riſe in arms againſt the queen, or to ſeize her miniſters, it is proba- 
ble he weuld have imparted it to his principal followers, nor would they have 
deſerted him in this manner. 

For theſe reaſons we have, on the one hack: vindicated the earl of Mur- 
ray from any deliberate invention of ruining the family of Gordon; and 


on the other hand, we have imputed the violent conduct of the earl of 


HFuntly to/a ſudden ſtart of reſentment, without charging him with any pre- 
meditated purpoſe of rebellion. 
2 yore 216. | „ Knox, 311. 323. 
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plicants. As her miniſters, though all moſt zealous pro- B Oo O K 
teſtants, were themſelves growing rich on the inheritance of III. 
| the church, they were equally regardleſs af the indigene 
and demands of their brethren. | 1563. 
Mary had now continued above two years in a ſtate of Negocia- 
widowhood. Her gentle adminiſtration had ſecured the tions with 
hearts of her ſubjects, who were impatient for her marriage, . 3 : 
and wiſhed the crown to deſcend in the right line from their — 
ancient monarchs. She herſelf was the moſt amiable woman 
of the age, and the fame of her accompliſhments, together 
with the favourable circumſtance of her having ene kingdom | 
already in her poſſeſſion, and the proſpect of mounting the 
throne of another, prompted many different princes to ſoli- 
eit zn alliance ſo illuſtrious. Scotland, by its fituation, 
threw ſo much weight and power into whatever ſcale it fell, 
that all Europe waited with folicitude for: Mary's determi- 
nation; and no event in that age excited ſtronger political 
fears and jealouſies; none intereſted more deeply the paſ- 
ſions of ſeveral princes, -or- gave riſe to more contradictory 
intrigues, than the marriage of the Scottiſh queen. 

Thx princes of the houſe of Auſtria remembered what she is ſolij- 
vaſt projects the French had founded on their former alliance cited by dit- 
with the queen of Scots; and though the unexpected death, _— 
firſt of Henry and then of Francis, had hindered theſe from * 
taking effect, yet if Mary ſhould again make choice of a 
huſband among the French princes, the ſame deſigns might 
be revived and proſecuted with better ſucceſs. * 

In order to prevent this, the emperor entered into a nego- By the 
ciation with the cardinal of Lorrain, who had propoſed to 3 
mare the Scottiſh queen to the archduke Charles, Ferdi- 8288 
nand's third ſon. The matter was communicated to Mary; 
and Melvil, who at that time attended the elector palatine, 
was commanded to inquire into the character and ſituation 
of the archduke . 

 Prirtip II. though no leſs apprehenſive of Mary's falling By Don 
once more into the hands of France, envied his uncle Fere:- Carlos of 
nand the acquiſition of ſo important a prize; and as his own ow 
inſatiable ambition graſped at all the kingdoms of Europe, 

he employed his ambaſſador at the French court, to ſolicit 
the princes of Lorrain in behalf of his ſon Don Carlos, at 
that time the heir of all the extenſive demie which be- 
longed to the Spaniſh monarchy ®. — 

CATHERINE of Medicis, on the other ben e the By the 
marriage of e Scottiſh _ with: ou of theAuſtrian duke of. * 

VorL. I. N | Princes, . 


= Melv. 63. 65. Keith, 239. See Append. No. VII. 
»Caſteln. 461. Addit. a Labour. 501. 503. 
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princes, which would have added ſo much to the power and 
pretenſions of that ambitious race. Her jealouſy of the 
princes of Lorrain rendered her no leſs averſe from an alli- 
ance which, by ſecuring to them the protection of the em- 
peror or king of Spain, would give new boldneſs to their 
enterpriſing ſpirit, and enable them to ſet the power of the 
crown, which they already rivalled, at open defiange; and 
as ſhe was afraid that theſe ſplendid propoſals of the Auſtrian 
family would dazzle the young queen, ſhe inſtantly diſ- 
patched Caſtlenau into Scotland, to offer her in marriage the 
duke of Anjou, the brother of her former huſband, who 
ſoon after mounted the throne of France b. 

Max attentively weighed the pretenſions of fo many 
rivals. The archduke had little to recommend him, but his 
high birth. The example of Henry VIII. was a warning 


| againſt contracting a marriage with the brother of her former 


huſband ; nor could ſhe bear the thoughts of appearing in 
France, in a rank inferior to that which ſhe had formerly 
held in that kingdom. She liſtened, therefore, with par- 
tiality to the Spaniſh propoſitions, and the proſpect of ſuch 
vaſt power and dominions flattered the ambition of a young 


and aſpiring princeſs. 


THREE ſeveral circumſtances, however, concurred to di- 


vert Mary from any thoughts of a foreign alliance. 


Tu firſt of theſe was the murder of her uncle the duke 
of Guiſe. The violence and ambition of that nobleman had 


involved his country in a civil war; which was conducted 


'Phe views 
ef Eliza- 
veth. | 


with furious animoſity and various ſucceſs. At laſt the duke 
laid ſiege to Orleans, the bulwark of the proteſtant cauſe; 
and he had reduced that city to the laſt extremity, When he 
was aſſaſſinated by the frantic zeal of Poltrot. This blow 
proved fatal to the queen of Scots. The young duke was 2 
minor; and the cardinal of Lorrain, though ſubtle and in- 
triguing, wanted that undaunted and enterpriſing courage, 
which rendered the ambition of his brother ſo formidable. 
Catherine, inſtead of encouraging the ambition, or further- 
ing the pretenſions, of her daughter-in-law, took pleaſure 
in mortifying the one, and in diſappointing the other. In 
this ſituation, and without ſuch a protector, it became ne- 
ceſſary for Mary to contract her views, and to proceed with 
caution; and whatever proſpect of advantage might allure 
her, ſhe could venture upon no dangerous or doubtful 
——: 5 . Ls 8 
Tux ſecond circumſtance which weighed with Mary, was 
the opinion of the queen of England. The marriage of the 
2 1 | Scottiſh 
| T Caſtlenau, 461. | 
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| Scottiſh queen intereſted Elizabeth more deeply than any 
\ other prince; and ſhe obſerved all her deliberations concern- 


ing it with the moſt anxious attention. She herſelf ſeems 


early to have formed a reſolution of living unmarried, and ſhe 
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diſcovered no ſmall inclination to impoſe the ſame law on + 


the queen of Scots. She had already experienced what uſe 
might be made of Mary's power and pretenſions to invade 
her dominions, and to diſturb her poſſeſſion of the crown. 
The death of Francis II. had happily delivered her from this 


danger, which the determined to guard againſt for the future 


_ with the utmoſt care. As the reſtleſs ambition of the Auſ- 
trian princes, the avowed and bigotted patrons of the catho- 


lic ſuperſtition, made her, in a particular manner, dread their” 


neighbourhood, ſhe inſtructed Randolph to remonſtrate, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt any alliance with them ; and to 


acquaint Mary, that as ſhe herſelf would conſider ſuch a a 


match to be a breach of the perſonal friendſhips in which 
they were fo happily united; ſo the Engliſh nation would 
regard it as the diflolution of that confederacy which now 
ſubſiſted between the two kingdoms : that, in order to pre- 
ſerve their own religion and liberties, they would, in all 
probability, take ſome ſtep- prejudicial to her right of ſue- 
cCeſſion, which, as ſhe well knew, they neither wanted power 
nor pretences to invalidate and ſet afide. This threaten- 
ing was accompanied with a promiſe, but expreſſed in very 


ambiguous terms, that'if Mary's choice of a huſband ſhould | 


prove agreeable to the Engliſh nation, Elizabeth would ap- 
point proper perions to examine her title to the ſucceſſion, 
and, if well founded, command it to be publicly recogniſed. 
She obſerved, however, a myſterious ſilence concerning the 


perſon on whom ſhe wiſhed the choice of the Scottiſh queen 


to fall. The revealing of this ſecret was reſerved for ſome 
future negociation. Meanwhile ſhe threw out ſome obſcure 
hints, that a native of Britain, or one not of princely rank, 
would be her ſafeſt and moſt inoffenſive choice 4. An ad- 
vice offered with ſuch an air of ſuperiority and command 
mortified, no doubt, the pride of the Scottiſh queen. But, 
under her preſent circumſtances, ſhe was obliged to bear this 
indignity. Deſtitute of all foreign aſſiſtance, and intent up- 
on the Engliſh ſucceſhon, the great object of her wiſhes and 


ambition, it became neceſſary to court a rival, whom, with- 


cout manifeſt imprudence, ſhe could not venture to offend. 


Tas inclination of her own ſubjects was another, and The ſenti- 
not the * conſiderable circumſtance, whick called for —_ 
* Er OWNL 
N 2 Mary's 8 fb 4 "aq 
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Mary's ateention at this conjuncture. They had been taught, 
by the fatal experiment of her former marriage, to dread an 
union with any great prince, whoſe power might be employed 
to oppreſs their religion and liberties. They trembled at the 
thoughts of a match with a foreigner; and if the crown 


ſhould be ſtrengthened by new dominions or alliances, they 


foreſaw that the royal prerogative would ſoon be ſtretched 
beyond its ancient and legal limits. Their eagerneſs to pre- 


vent this could hardly fail of throwing them once more into 


the arms of England. Elizabeth would be ready to afford 
them her aid towards obſtructing a meaſure ſo diſagreeable 
to herſelf. It was eaſy for them to ſeize the perſon of the 
ſovereign. By the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh fleet, they could 


render it difficult for any foreign prince to land in Scotland. 
The Roman 'catholics, now an inconſiderable party in the 


kingdom, and diſpirited by the loſs of the earl of Huntly, 
could give no obſtruction to their deſigns. To what violent 
extremes the national abhorrence of a foreign yoke might 
have been carried, is manifeſt from what the had already 
ſeen and experienced. 

For theſe reaſons Mary laid afide, at that time, al thoughts 
of foreign alliance, and ſeemed willing to facrifice her own 
ambition, in order to remove the jealouſies of Elizabeth, and 
to quiet the fears of her own ſubjects. 

THe parliament met this year, for the firſt time ſince the 
queen's return into Scotland. Mary's adminiſtration had 


hitherto been extremely popular. Her miniſters poſſeſſed the 


confidence of the nation; and by conſequence, the proceed- 
ings of that aſſembly were conducted with perfect unanimity. 
The grant of the earldom of Murray to the prior of St. An- 
drew's, was confirmed : the earl of Huntly, and ſeveral of 
his vaſſals and dependants, were attainted : the attainder 
againſt Kirkaldy of Grange, and fome of his accomplices in 
the murder of cardinal Beatoun, was reverſed r: the act of 


oblivion, mentioned in the treaty of Edinburgh, received 


the royal ſanction. But Mary, who had determined never to 
ratify that treaty, took care that this ſanction ſhould not be 
deemed any acknowledgment of its validity; ſhe granted 
her conſent merely in condeſcenſion to the lords in parlia- 
ment, who, on their knees, beſought her to allay the j jea- 
louſies and apprehenſions of her ſubjects, by ſuch a gracious 
law 5. 

No. attempt was made, in this parliament, to procure 


determined the queen's aſſent to the laws eſtabliſhing the proteſtant re- 


with regard 


religion; 


- ligion 


* Knox 330. * Parl. 9. Q. Mary, c. 67. Spotſ. 188. 
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ligion. Her miniſters, though zealous proteſtants them- p OO « 
ſelves, were aware, that this could not be urged without 11, 
manifeſt danger and imprudence. She had conſented, through Cy 
their influence, to tolerate and protect the reformed doc 2363. 
trine. They had even prevailed on her to impriſon and ©, 
proſecute the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and prior of 
Whithorn, for celebrating maſs contrary to her proclama- 
tion . Mary, however, was ſtill paſſionately devoted to n 
the Romiſh church; and though, from political motives, the 
had granted a temporary protection of opinions which ſhe 
diſapproved, there were no grounds to hope that ſhe would 
agree to eſtabliſh them for perpetuity. The moderation of 
thoſe who profeſſed it, was the beſt method for reconciling 
the queen to the proteſtant religion. Time might abate her 
bigotry. Her prejudices might wear off gradually, and at 
bal ſhe might yield to the wiſhes of her people, what their 
importunity or their violence could never have extorted. 
Many laws of importance were to be propoſed in parliament; 
and to defeat all theſe, by ſuch a fruitleſs and u-timed ap- 
lication to the queen, would have been equally injurious to 
individuals, and detrimental to the public. 

Tun zeal of the proteſtant clergy was deaf to all theſe which of, 
conſiderations of policy. Eager and impatient, it brooked fends the 
no delay : ſevere and inflexible, it would condeſcend to no clergy, 
compliances. The leading men of that order infiſted, that 
this opportunity of eſtabliſhing religion by law, was not to 
be neglected. They pronounced the moderation of the 
courtiers, apoſtacy ; and their endeavours to gain the queen, 
they reckoned criminal and ſervile. Knox ſolemnly re- 
nounced the friendſhip of the earl of Murray, as a man de- 
voted to Mary, and ſo blindly zealous for her ſervice, as to 
become regardleſs of thoſe objects which he had hitherto eſ- 
teemed moſt ſacred. This rupture, which is a ſtrong proof 
of Murray's fincere attachment to the queen at that period, 
continued about a year and an half es. 

Tux preachers being diſappointed by the men in whom 
they placed the greateſt confidence, gave vent to their in- 
dignation in their pulpits. Theſe echoed moe loudly than 
ever, with declarations againft idolatry ; with diſmal pre- 
ages concerning the queen's marriage with a foreigner ; and and occa- 
with bitter reproaches againſt thoſe who, from intereſted ſions a tu- 
motives, had deſerted that cauſe which they once reckoned it mut he 


their honour to ſupport. The people, inflamed by fuch vehe- people, 
ment declamations, which were diCtated by a zeal more 
7 | ſincere 


t Keith, 239. VXnox, 23T- 
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B 0.0 K fincere than prudent, proceeded to raſh and unjuſtifiable acts 
11. of violence. During the queen's abſence, on a progreſs into 
AA tee weſt, maſs continued to be celebrated in her chapel at 

1563, Holyrood-houſe. The multitude of thoſe who openly re- 
Auguſt. ſorted thither, gave great offence to the citizens of Edin- 

burgh, who, being free from the reſtraint which the royal 
preſence impoſed, aſſembled in a riotous manner, interrupted 
the ſervice, and filled ſuch as were preſent with the utmoſt 
conſternation. Two of the ringleaders in this tumult were 

_ ſeized, and a day appointed for their trial *. 
Knox tried KNox, who deemed the zeal of theſe perſons laudable, 
on that ac- and their conduct meritorious, conſidered them as ſufferers. 
I in a good cauſe ; and in order to ſcreen them from danger, 
Odober 8. he iflued circular letters, requiring all who profeſſeg the 
true religion, or were concerned for the preſervation of it, 
to aſſemble at Edinburgh, on the day of trial, that by their 
preſence they might comfort and aflſt their diſtreſſed bre- 
thren ). One of theſe letters fell into the queen's hands. To 
aſſemble the ſubjects without the authortty of the ſovereign, 
was conſtrued to be treaſon, and a reſolution was taken to 

a proſecute Knox for that crime, before the privy council. 
Dec. 15. Happily for him, his judges were not only zealous proteſt- 

ants, but the very men who, during the late commotions, 

had openly reſiſted and ſet at defiance the queen's authority. 

It was under precedents, drawn from their own conduct, 

that Knox endeavoured. to ſhelter himſelf. Nor would it 

have been an eaſy matter for theſe counſellors to have found 

out a diſtinction, by which they could cenſure him, without 
condemning themſelves. After a long hearing, to the 
aſtonithment of Lethington and the other courtiers *,, he was 
unanimouſly acquitted. Sinclair biſhop of Roſs, and preſi- 
dent of the court of ſeſſion, a zealous papiſt, heartily con- 

_ curred with the other counſellors in this deciſion “; a re- 
markable fact, which ſhews the unſettled ſtate of govern- 
ment in that age; the low condition to which regal autho- 
rity was then ſunk; and the impunity with which ſubjects 
2 invade thoſe rights of the crown which are now held 

acred. . 

1564. THE marriage of the Scottiſh queen continued ſtill to be 
a, the object of attention and intrigue. Though Elizabeth, 
regard to EVEN While ſhe wiſhed to direct Mary, treated her with a 
the queen's diſguſtful reſerve ; though ſhe kept her, without neceſſity, 
marriage. in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe ; and hinted often at the perſon _— 

| The 


*% 


| 


8 Knox, 335. Y Ibid. 336.  * Calderw, MS, Hiſt. i. 832. 
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ſhe deſtined to be her huſband, without directiy mentioning 
his name; yet Mary framed all her actions te expreſs ſuch a 
prudentreſpect for the Engliſh queen, that foreign princes 
began to * ſhe had given herſelf up implicitly to her 
direction b. The proſpec of this union alarmed Catherine 

ol Medicis. Though Catherine had taken ꝓleaſure all along 
in doing ill offices to the queen of Scots; though, ſoon at- 
ter the duke of Guiſe's death, ſhe had put upon her a moſt 
mortifying indignity, by ſtopping the payment of her dowry, 
by depriving her ſubject the duke of Chatelherault of his 
penſion, and by beitowing the command of the Scottith 
guards on a Frenchman ©; ſhe reſolved, however, to pre- 
vent this dangerous conjunction of the Britiſh queens. For 
this purpoſe ſhe now employed all her art to appeaſe Mary 4, 
to whom ſhe had given ſo many cauſes of offence. The ar- 
rears of her dowry were inſtantly paid; more punctual re- 
mittances were promiſed for the future; and offers made, 
not only to reſtore, but to extend the privileges of the Scot- 
tiſh nation in France. It was eaſy for Mary to penetrate 
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into the motives of this ſudden change; the well knew the 


character of her mother-in-law, and laid little ſtreſs upon 
_ profeſſions of friendſhip which came from a princeſs of ſuch 
a falſe and unfeeling heart. 

THe negotiation with England, relative to the marriage, 
ſuffered no interruption from this application of the French 
queen. As Mary, m compliance with the -withes of her 
| ſubjects, and preſſed by the ſtrongeſt motives of intereſt, de- 
termined ſpeedily to marry, Elizabeth was obliged to break 


that unaccountable ſilence which ſhe had hitherto affected. March. 
The ſecret was diſcloſed, and her favourite lord Robert Elizabeth 


Dudley, afterwards earl of Leiceſter, was declared to be the 
happy man whom ſhe had choſen to be the huſband of a 
queen courted by ſo many princes ©. 

EL1zaBETH's wiſdom and penetration were remarkable in 
the choice of her miniſters ; in diſtinguiſhing her favourites 
thoſe great qualities were leſs confpicuous. She was in- 
fluenced in two caſes ſo oppoſite, by merit of very different 
kinds. Their capacity for buſineſs, their knowledge, their 

prudence, were the talents to which ſhe alone attended in 
chuſing her miniſters ; whereas beauty and gracefulneſs of 
| perſon, poliſhed manners, and courtly addrefs, were the 


accompliſhments on which the beſtowed her favour. She 


acted in the one caſe with the wiſdom of a queen, in the 


recom- 
mends 
Leiceſter to 
her for a 


kuſband. | 


other 


> Keith, 248. © Ibid. 244. See Append. No. VIII. Keith, 251. 
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BOOK other ſhe diſcovered the weakneſs of a woman. To this 

111. Leiceſter owed his grandeur. Though remarkable neither 

a for eminence in virtue nor ſuperiority of abilities, the queen's 

1564. partiality diſtinguiſhed him on every occaſion. She raiſed 

him to the higheſt honours, ſhe beſtowed on him the moſt 

important e en, and manifeſted an affection ſo diſ- 

proportionate to his merit, that, in the opinion of that age, 

| it could be accounted for only by the power of planetary in- 

' ffluence f. ; a 

9 Mary of. THE high ſpirit of the Scottiſh queen could not well bear 
e at the firſt overture of a match with a ſubject. Her own rank, 

| f the ſplendour of her former marriage, and the ſolicitations 

at this time of ſo many powerful princes, crowded into her 

thoughts, and made her ſenſibly feel how humbling and diſ- 
reſpectful Elizabeth's propoſal was. She diſſembled, how- 
ever, with the Engliſh reſident ; and though ſhe declared, 

in ſtrong terms, what a degradation ſhe would deem this 
alliance, which brought along with it no advantage that could 

_ Juſtify ſuch neglect of her own dignity, ſhe mentioned the 
earl of Leiceſter, notwithſtanding, in terms. full of re- 

ſpect 5. WE TOR | 

| Elizabeth's ELIZABETH, we may preſume, did not wiſh that the pro- 
views in re- poſal ſhould be received in any other manner. After the 
e ee extraordinary mark ſhe had given of her own attachment 

is ame to Leiceſter, and while he was ſtill in the very height of 

favour, it is not probable ſhe could think ſeriouſly of be- 

ſtowing him upon another. It was not her aim to perſuade, 

but only to amuſe Mary u. Almoſt three years were elapſed 

ſince her return into Scotland; and though ſolicited by her 

ſubjects, and courted by the greateſt princes in Europe, ſhe 

had hitherto been prevented from marrying, chiefly by the 

artifices of Elizabeth. If at this time the Engliſh queen 

could have engaged Mary to liſten to her propoſal in favour 

of Leiceſter, her power over this creature of her own would 

have enabled her to protract the negotiation at pleaſure ;z and 

by keeping her rival unmarried, ſhe would have rendered the 
proſpect of her ſucceſſion leſs acceptable to the Engliſh. 

LIEICESTER's own fituation was extremely delicate and 
embarraſſing. To gain poſſeſſion of the moſt amiable wo- 

man of the age, to carry away this prize from ſo many con- 

tending princes, to mount the throne of an ancient kingdom, 

might have flattered the ambition of a ſubject much more 

_ conſiderable than him. He ſaw all theſe advantages, no 

doubt; and, in ſecret, they made their full impreſſion on 

ne him. 
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him. But, without offending Elizabeth, he durſt not ven- 
ture on the molt diſtant diſcovery of his ſentimetits, or take 
any ſtep towards facilitating bis acquiſition of objects ſo 
worthy of deſire. 

On the other hand Elizabeth's partiality towards him, 
which the was at no pains to conceal ', might inſpire him 
with. hopes of attaining the ſupreme rank in a kingdom 
more illuſtrious than Scotland. Elizabeth had often dectard 
that nothing but her reſolution to lead a fingle life, and his 
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being born ber own ſubject, would have hindered her from | 


chuſing the earl of Leiceſter for a huſband. Such conſidera- 
tions of prudence are, however, often ſurmounted by love; 


and Leiceſter might flatter himſelf, that the violence of her 


alfection would at length triumph both over the maxims of 
policy and the ſcruples of pride. Theſe hopes induced him, 
now and then, to conclude the propoſal of his marriage with 
the Scottiſh queen to be a project for his deſtruction; and he 
imputed it to the malice of Cecil, who, under the ſpecious 
pretence of doing him honour, intended to ruin him i in the 
good opinion both of Elizabeth and Mary *. 

A TrraTY of marriage, propoſed by one queen who 
dreaded its ſucceſs ; liftened to by another, who was ſecretly 


determined againſt it; and ſcarcely delired by the man him- 


ſelf, whoſe intereſt and reputation it was calculated, in ap- 


pearance, to promote; could not, under ſo many unifavour« 
able circumſtances, be brought to a fortunate iſſue. Both 
Elizabeth and Mary continued, however, to act with equal 
diſſimulation. The former, notwithſtanding her fears of loting 
Leiceſter, ſolicited warmly in his behalf. T he latter, though 
the began about this time to caſt her eyes upon another ſub- 
ject X England, did not at once venture finally to reject 
_ Elizabeth's favourite. 


Tun perſons towards whom Mary began to turn her Mary en- 
thoughts, was Henry Stewart lord Darnly, eldeſt fon of the tertams 


earl of Lennox. That nobleman, having been driven out of 
Scotland under.the regency of the duke of Chatelherault, had 


thoughts of 
marrying. 
lord Darn- 


lived in baniſhment for twenty years. His wife, lady Mar- ly. 


garet Douglas, was Mary's moſt dangerous rival in her claim 
upon the Engliſh ſucceſhon. She was the daughter of Mar- 
garet, the eldeſt ſiſter of Henry VIII. by dhe earl of Angus, 
whom that queen married after the drach of her huſband 
James IV. In that age, the right and order of ſueceſſion 
vras not ſettled with the ſame accuracy as at preſent. Time, 
and the deciſion of almoſt every caſe that can pollbly happen, 

have 


3 Melv. 93, 94. „ Thid, IOT. 
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3 at laſt introduced certainty into a matter, which na- 
turally is ſubject to all the variety ariſing from the caprice of 
lawyers, guided by obſcure, and often imaginary analogies, 
The counteſs of Lennox, though born of a ſecond marriage, 

was one degree nearer the royal blood of England than Mary. 
She was the daughter, Mary only the grand-daughter, of 
Margaret. This was not the only advantage over Mary 
which the counteſs of Lennox enjoyed. She was born in 
England, and by a maxim of law in that country, with re- 


gard to private inheritances, © whoever is not born in Eng- 


Elizabeth 
ſecretly 
pleaſed 


with this. 


land, or at leaſt of parents who, at that time of his birth, 


were in the obedience of the king of England, cannot enjoy 


any inheritance in the kingdom.“ This maxim, Hales, an 
Engliſh lawyer, produced in a treatiſe which he publiſhed at 
this time, and endeavoured to apply it to the right of ſue- 
ceſſion to the crown. In a private cauſe, theſe pretexts 
might have given riſe to a long and doubtful: litigation 
where a crown was at ſtake, ſuch nice diſputes and ſubtilities 
were to be avoided with the utmoſt care. If Darnly ſhould 
happen to contract an alliance with any of the powerful 
families in England, or ſhould publicly profeſs the proteſtant 
religion, theſe plauſible and popular topics might be 1o 
urged, as to prove fatal to the pretenſions of a eee and 
of a papiſt. 

Maxx was aware of all this; and, in order to prevent any 
danger from that quarter, had early endeavoured to cultivate 
a friendly correſpondence with the family of Lennox. In 


the year one thouſand five hundred and ſixty-two m, both the 


earl and the lady Margaret were taken into cuſtody by Eliza- 
beth's orders, on account of their holding a ſecret correſ- 
pondence with the Scottiſh queen. 

FRoM the time that Mary became ſenſible of the difficulties 
which would attend her marrying a foreign prince, ſhe en- 


tered into a ſtill cloſer connection with the earl of Lennox“, 


and invited him to return into Scotland. This ſhe endea- 
voured to conceal from Elizabeth; but a tranſaction of ſo 
much 1mportance did not eſcape the notice of that diſcerning 
princels. --Ske obſerved, but did not interrupt it. Nothing 
could fall in more perfectly with her views concerning 
Scottiſh affairs. She was pleaſed to ſee the pride of the 
Scottiſh queen ſtoop at laſt to the thoughts of taking a ſub- 
ject to her bed. Darnly was in no ſituation to excite her 


jealouſy or her fears. His father's eſtate lay in England, and 
| 990 means of this pledge ſhe hoped to keep the negotiation 


entirely 


1 Carte, Hiſt. of Eng. vol. iii. 422. nd. 389. 3 Ibid, 396. 
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entirely in her own hands, to play the ſame game of artifice Boo x 
f and delay, which ſhe had planned out, if her recommenda- an. _ 
* tion of Leiceſter had been more favourably received. YRS 
, As before the union of the two crowns, no ſubject of one x564. 


kingdom could paſs into the other without the, permiſſion of 
both ſovereigns; no ſooner did Lennox, under pretence of 
proſecuting his wife's claim upon the earldom of Angus, 8 
apply to Elizabeth for her licence to go into Scotland, than | 
he obtained it. Together with it, the gave him letters, 
warmly recommending his perſon and cauſe to Mary's friend- 
ſhip and protection . But at the fame time, as it was her 
manner to involve all her tranſactions with regard to Scot- 
land in ſome degree of perplexity and contradiction ;_ the | 
warned Mary, that this indulgence of Lennox might prove : 
fatal to herſelf, as his return could not fail of reviving 
the ancient animoſity between him and the houſe of Hamil- 
ton. | | 
Tris admonition gave umbrage to Mary, and drew from 
her an angry reply, which occaſioned for ſome time a 
total interruption of all correſpondence between the two 
queens v. Mary was not a little alarmed at this; ſhe both 
dreaded the effects of Elizabeth's reſentment, and felt ſen- 
ſibly the diſadvantage of being excluded from a free inter- 
courſe with England, where her ambailadors had all along 
carried on, with ſome ſucceſs, fecret negotiations, which 
increaſed the number of her partifans, and paved her way to- 
wards the throne. In order to remove the cauſes of the 
preſent difficulty, Melvil was ſent expreſs to the court of 
England. He found it no difficult matter to bring about a 
reconcilement; and foon re-eſtabliſhed the appearance, but 
not the confidence of friendihip, which was all that had 
ſubſiſted for ſome time between the two queens. | 

 DvriNG this negotiation, Elizabeth's profeſſions of love to 
Mary, and Melvil's replies in the name of his miftreſs, were - 

made in the language of the warmeſt and moſt cordial friend- 
ſhip. But what Melvil truly obſerves with reſpect to Eliza- 
beth, may be extended without injuſtice, to both queens. 
“There was neither plain dealing, nor upright meaning, 
but great diſſimulation, envy, and tear 9.” \ 

LENNOx, however, in conſequence of the licence which he Lennox ar- 
had obtained, ſet out for Scotland, and was received by the rives in 
queen, not only with the reſpect due to a nobleman ſo nearly S 
allied to the royal family, but treated with a diſtinguithed 
familiarity which could not fail of inſpiring him with more R 

__ elevated | 


„ Keith, 255. 268. e Keith, 253. Melv. 83. Melv. 104. 
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elevated hopes. The rumour of his ſon's marriage to the 
queen began to ſpread over the kingdom; and the eyes of 
all Scotland were turned upon him as the father of their 
future maſter. The duke of Chatelherault was the firſt to 
take the alarm. He conſidered Lennox as the ancient and 


| hereditary enemy of the houſe. of Hamilton; and, in his 


grandeur, faw the ruin of himſelf and his friends. But the 
queen interpoſed her authority to prevent any violent rupture, 
and employed all her influence to bring: about an accommo- 


dation of the differences l“. 
Tux powerful family of Douglas no leſs dreaded Lennox's 


return, from an apprehenfion that he would wreſt the earldom 


December. 


June 25. 
Dec. 25. 
The clergy 
ſuſpicious 
of the 


of Angus out of their hands. But the queen, who well 
knew how dangerous it would be to irritate Morton, and 
other great men of that name, prevailed on Lennox to pur- 
chaſe their friendſhip, by allowing his lady's claim 2 the 
earldom of Angus to drop *. 

AFTER theſe preliminary ſteps, Mary ventured to call 
a meeting of parliament. The act of forfeiture paſſed 
againſt Lennox in the year one thouſand five hundred and 
forty-five was repealed, and he was publicly reſtored to the 
honours and eſtate of his anceſtors *. 

TIE eccleſiaſtical tranſactions of this year were not con- 


ſiderable. In the aſſemblies of the church, the ſame com- 


plaints of the increaſe of idolatry, the ſame repreſentations 
concerning the poverty of the clergy, were renewed. The 


queen'szeal reply which the queen made to theſe, and her promiſes of 
for popery. redreſs, were more fatisfying to the proteſtants than any 


force only „ til] ſhe ſhould take ſome final order in the mat- 


they had hitherto obtained. But, notwithſtanding her de- 
clarations in their favour, they could not help harbouring 
many ſuſpicions concerning Mary's deſigns againſt their re- 
a ion. She had never once conſented to hear any preacher 

the reformed doctrine. She had abated nothing of her 
Fon attachment to the Romiſh faith. The genius of 
that ſuperſtition, averſe at all times from toleration, was in 
that age fierce and unrelenting. Mary had given her friends 
on the continent repeated aſſurances of her reſolution to 
re-eſtabliſh the catholic church *. She had induftriouſly 
avoided every oppottunity of ratifying the acts of parliament , 
one thoufand five hundred and ſixty, in favour of the Re- 
formation. Even the protection which, ever firice her re- 


turn, ihe had afforded the proteſtant religion, was merely 


temporary, and declared, by her own proclamation, to be of 


ter 


Keith, 259. * Ibid. 268. Note (5). See Append. No. IX. 
Ne, $33: 539. * Carte, vol. iii. 41 5. | ; 
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ter of religion ). The vigilant zeal of the preachers was BOOK 
inattentive to none of theſe circumſtances. The coldneſs Im. 
of their principal leaders, who were at this time entirely LI 
devoted to the court, added to their jealouſies and fears. 2564. 
Theſe they uttered to the people, in language which they 

deemed ſuitable to the neceſſity of the times, and which the 

queen reckoned diſreſpectful and inſolent. In a meeting of 

the general aſſembly, Maitland publicly accuſed Knox of 

teaching ſeditious doctrine, concerning the right of ſub- 

jects to reſiſt thoſe ſovereigns who treſpaſs againſt the duty 

which they owe to the people. Knox was not backward to 

juſtify what he had taught; and upon this general doctrine 

of refiſtance, ſo juſt in its own nature, bat ſo delicate in 

its application to particular caſes, there enſued a debate, 

which admirably diſplays the talents and character of both 

the diſputants; the acuteneſs of the former, embelliſhed 

with learning, but prone to ſubtlety ; the vigorous under- 

ſtanding of the latter, delighting in bold ſentiments, and 

ſuperior to all fear“. 


Two years had already been * in fruitleſs nego- 1 
Imula- 


tiations concerning the marriage of the Scottiſh queen. ES 


Mary had full leiſure and opportunity to diſcern the Fallacy Elizabeth 
and deceit of all Elizabeth's proceedings with reſpect to that and Mary 
affair. But, in order to ſet the real intentions of the Eng- 2 — 
liſh queen in a clear light, and to bring her to ſome explicit korn T 
declaration of her ſentiments, Mary at laſt intimated to Feb. g. 
Randolph, that on condition her right of ſucceſſion to the 
crown of England were publicly acknowledged, ſhe was 
ready to yield to the ſolicitations of his miſtreſs in behalf 
of Leiceſter * Nothing could be farther than this from the 
mind and attention of Elizabeth. The right of ſucceſſion 
was a myſtery, which, during her whole reign, her jealouſy 
preferved untouched and unexplained. She had promiſed 
however, when ſhe firſt began to intereſt herſeif in the mar- 
riage of the Scottiſh queen, all that was now demanded. 
How to retreat with decency, how to clude her former ofter, 
was, on that account, not a little perplexing. 
Iꝝx facility wih which lord Darnly obtained permiſſion 
to viſit the court of Scotland was owing, in all probability, 
to that embarraſſment. From the time of MelviPs embaſſy, 
the counteſs of Lennox had warmly ſolicited this liberty for 
her ſon. Elizabeth was no ſtranger to the ambitious hopes 
with which that young nobleman flattered himſelf. She 
had received repeated advic ices from ker miniſters of the ſen. 
- Ee nments 


"2M Keith, 104. 510. Knox, 349. 5 « Keith, 26g. 
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C565. 


Darnly ar- 
rives in 


Feb. 1 3. 
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BooOxr timents which Mary began to entertain in his favour b. It 


was entirely in her power to prevent his ſtirring out of Lon- 


be of more advantage to her than Darnly's journey into 
Scotland. She ha@ already brought one actor upon the 
ſtage, who, under her management, had, for a long time, 
amuſed the Scottiſh queen. She hoped, no leſs abſolutely, 
to direct the motions of Darnly, who was likewiſe her ſub- 
ject; and again to involve Mary in all the tedious intricacies 
of negotiation. Theſe motives determined Elizabeth and 
her miniſters to Yield to the ſolicitations of the counteſs of 
Lennox. | 

Bor this deep-laid ſcheme was in a moment diſconcerted. 
Such unexpected events, as the fancy of poets aſeribes to 
love, are at ſometimes really produced by that paſſion. An 
affair which had been the object of ſo many political i intrigues, 
and hal moved and intereſted ſo many princes, was at laſt 
decided by the ſudden liking of two young perfons. Lord 
Darnly was at this time in the firſt bloom and vigour of 
youth. In beauty and gracefulneſs of perſon he ſurpaſſed 


all his cotemporaries; he excelled eminently in ſuch arts 


as add eaſe and elegance to external form, and which enabled 


Gains the it not only to dazzle but to pleaſe. Mary was of an age, 
_ 8 


and of a temper, to feel the full power of theſe accompliſh- 
ments. The impreſſion which lord Darnly made upon her 
was viſible from the time of their firſt interview. The whole 
buſineſs of the court was to amuſe and entertain this illuſ- 
trious gueſt ©; and in all theſe ſcenes of gaiety, Darnly, 
whaſe qualifications were altogether ſuperficial and ſhowy, 
appeared to great advantage. His conqueſt of the queen's 
heart became complete; and inclination now prompted her 
to conclude a marriage, the firſt thoughts of which had been 
ſuggeſted by conſiderations merely political. 5 
ELIZABETH contributed, and perhaps not without deſign, 
to increaſe the vioience of this paſſion. Soon after Darnly's 
arrival in Scotland, ſhe, in return to that meſſage whereby 
Mary had f. gnified her willingneſs to accept of Leiceſter, 
gave an anſwer, in ſuch tems as plainly unravelled her ori- 
ginal intention in that intrigue 4. She promiſed, if the 
Scottiſh queen's marriage with Leiceſter ſhould take place, 
to advance him to great honours ; but with regard to Mary's 
title to the Englith ſucceſſion, the would neither ſuffer any 
legal inquiry to be made concerning it, nor permit it to be 


publicly e until ſhe herſelf ſnould declare her reſo- 
lution 


> Keith, 259. —_ 266. Knox, 369. = Keith, 270. App, 158. 
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lution never to marry. Notwithſtanding Elizabeth's former 
promiſes, Mary had reaſon to expect every thing contained 
in this reply; her high ſpirit, however, could not bear with 


patience ſuch a cruel diſcovery of the contempt, the artifice, 


and mockery, with which, under the veil of friendſhip, ſhe 
had been ſo long abuſed, She burſt into tears of indigna- 
tion, and expreſſed, with the utmoſt bitterneſs, her ſenſe of 
that diſingenuous craft which had been employed to deceive 


her ©. 


impetuoſity with which ſhe purſued her own ſcheme. Blind- 

ed by reſentment as well as by love, ſhe obſerved no defects 

in the man whom ſhe had choſen ; and began to take the 

_ neceſſary ſteps towards accompliſhing her deſign, with all 
the impatience natural to thoſe pathons. 

As Darnly was ſo nearly related to the queen, the canon 
law made it neceſſary to obtain the popes diſpenſation before 
the celebration of the marriage. For this purpoſe ſhe early 
ſet on foot a negotiation with the court of Rome f. 2 
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THE natural effect of this indignation was to add to the 


SHE was buſy, at the ſame time, in procuring the con- Tue French 


ſent of the French king and his mother. Having communi- 
cated her deſign, and the motives which determined her 
choice, to Caſtelnau the French ambaflador, ſhe employed 
him, as the moſt proper perſon, to bring his court to fall 
in with her views. Among other arguments to this purpoſe, 
Caſtelnau mentioned Mary's attachment to Darnly, which 
he repreſented to be ſo violent and deep-rooted, that it was 
no longer in her own power to break off the match s. Nor 
were the French miniſters backward in encouraging Mary's 
paſhon. Her pride would never ftoop to an alliance with 
a ſubject of France. By this choice they were delivered from 
the apprehenſion | of a match with any of the Auſtrian 
princes, as well as the danger of too cloſe a union with 
Elizabeth z and. as Darnly profeſied the Roman catholic 
religion, this ſuited the bigotted ſchemes which that court 
adopted. | 


court ap- 


prove of 


the match. 


Wun.s Mary was endeavouring to reconcile foreign courts Darnly dig. 


to a meaſure which ſhe had fo much at heart ; Darnly and 
his father, by their behaviour, were railing up enemies at 
home to obſtruct it. Lennox had, during the former part 
of his life, diſcovered no great compaſs of abilities or po- 
litical wiſdom 3 and appears to have been a man of a weak 
underſtanding and violent paſhons. Darnly was not ſuperior 
to his father in underſtanding, and all his paſhons were {till 

ET | more 


8 2 Keith, Append. 159. * Camd. 396. Calteln. 464 
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BOOk more impetuous k To theſe he added that inſolence, which 


the advantage of external form, when accompanied with 


no quality more valuable, is apt to inſpire. Intoxicated with 


the queen's favour, he began already to aſſume the haughti. 
neſs of a king, and to put on that imperious air, which ma- 
_ jelty itſelf can ſcarce render tolerable. | 

Fr was by the advice, or at leaſt with the confent of 
Murray and his party, that Lennox had been invited into 
Scotland *: and yet, no ſooner did he acquire a firm footing 
in that kingdom, than he began to enter into ſecret cabals 
with thoſe noblemen who were known to be avowed enemies 
to Murray, and with regard to religion, to be either neutrals 
or favourites of popery *. Darnly, ſtill more imprudent, 
allowed ſome raſh expreſſions concerning thoſe favours which 
the queen's bounty had conferred upon Murray, to eſcape 
bim . 

Bor, above all theſe, the familiarity which Darnly culti. 
vated with David Rizio, contributed to increaſe the ſuſpicion 
and diſguſt of the nobles. 

Tas low birth and indigent condition of this man placed 
him in a ſtation in which he ought naturally to have re- 
mained unknown to poſterity. But what fortune called him 
to act and to ſuffer in Scotland, obliges hiſtory to deſcend 
from its dignity, and to record his adventures. He was the 
ſon of a mufician in Turin, and having accompanied the 
Piedmonteſe ambaſſador into Scotland, gained admiſſion into 
the queen's family by his fkill in mate... As his dependant 
condition had taught kim ſuppleneſs of ſpirit and inſinuating 
manners, he quickly crept into the queen's favour, and her 
French ſecretary happening to return at that time into his 
own country, was preferred by her to that office. He now 
began to make a figure in court, and to appear as a man of 
confequence. The whole train of ſuitors and expectants, 
who have an extreme ſagacity in diſcovering the paths which 
lead moſt directly to ſucceſs, applied to him. His recom- 
mendations were obſerved to have great influence over the 
queen, and he grew to be conſidered not only as a favourite, 
but as a miniſter. Nor was Rizio careful to abate that envy 
_ which always attends ſuch an extraordinary and rapid change 
of fortune. He ſtudied, on the contrary, to diſplay the 
| whole extent of his favour, He affected to. talk often and 
familiarly with the queen in public. He equalled the greateſt 
and moſt opulent ſubjects, in richneſs of dreſs, and in the 
number of his attendants. He diſcovered, in all his beha- 

viour, 


* Keith, 272, 273. i Knox, 367. Keith, 274- 
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viour, that aſſuming inſolence, with which unmerited pro- . O o R 
ſperity inſpires an ignoble mind. It was with the utmoſt in- III. 
dignation that the nobles beheld the power; it was with the xy 
utmoſt difficulty that they tolerated the arrogance, of this 1565. 
unworthy minion. Even in the queen's preſence they could 
not forbear treating him with marks of contempt. Nor was 
it his exorbitant-power alone which exaſperated the Scots. 
They conſidered him, and not without reaſon, as a danger- 
ous enemy to the proteſtant religion, and ſuſpected that 
he held, for this purpoſe, a ſecret correſpondence with the 
court of Rome ®. | « 
Ir was Darnly's misfortune to fall under the management parnly's 
of this man, who, by flattery and aſſiduity, eaſily gained on connexion 
his vanity and unexperience. Rizio's whole influence on with him. 
the queen was employed in his behalf, and contributed, with- 
out doubt, towards eſtabliſhing him more firmly in her af- 
fections n. But whatever benefit Darnly might reap from 
his patronage, it did not counterbalance the contempt, and 
even infamy, to which he was expoſed, on account of his fa- 
miliarity with ſuch an upſtart. | 
Txoucn Darnly daily made progreſs in the queen's af- 
fections, ſhe conducted herſelf, however, with ſuch pru- 
dent reſerve, as to impoſe on Randolph the Englith reſident, 
a man otherwiſe ſhrewd and penetrating. It appears from 
his letters at this period, that he entertained not the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of the intrigue which was carrying on ; and gave his 
court repeated aflurances, that the 'Scottiſh queen had no 5 / 
deſign of marrying Darnly . In the midſt of this ſecurity, ; /t 
Mary diſpatched Maitland. to ſignify her intention to Eliza- 74 
beth, and to ſolicit her conſent to the marriage with Darnly. - 
This embaſſy was the firſt thing which opened the eyes of 
Randotph. | „% ent 1 : 
ELIZABETH affected the greateſt ſurpriſe at this. ſudden April 18. 
reſolution of the Scottiſh queen, but without reaſon. The Elizabeth 
train was laid by herſelf, and ſhe had no cauſe to wonder —_— 
when it took effect. She expreſſed at the ſame time her diſap- — 
probation of the match, in the ſtrongeſt terms; and pre- marriage 
tended to foreſee many dangers and inconveniencies ariſing with 
from it, to both kingdoms. But this too was mere affecta- a 
tion. Mary had often and plainly declared her reſolution to 
marry. It was impoſſible ſhe could make any choice more 
moffenſive. The danger of introducing a foreign intereſt 
into Britain, which Elizabeth had fo juſtly dreaded, was 
entirely avoided. Darnly, though allied to both crowns, | 
r | „ | and I” 
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and poſfeſſed of lands in both kingdoms, could be formidable 
to neither. It is evident from all theſe circumſtances, that 
Elizabeth's apprehenſions of danger could not poſſibiy be 
ſerious; and that in all her violent declarations againft 
Darnly, there was much more of grimace than of reality b. 
THERE were not wanting, however, political motives of 
ſuch weight, as to induce that wiſe princeſs to put on the ap- 
pearance of great diſpleaſure. Mary, intimidated by this, 
might perhaps delay her marriage; which Elizabeth deſired 
to obſtruct with a weakneſs that little ſuited the dignity of 
her mind and the elevation of her character. Beſides, the 


. tranquillity of her own kingdom was the great object of 


Elizabeth's policy; and by declaring her diſſatisfaction with 


Mary's conduct, ſhe hoped to alarm that party in Scotland, 


May I. 


Sends 
Throgmor- 
ton to ob- 
ſtruct it. 


ſatisfaction with the ſtep which Mary propoſed to take ; and 


which was attached to the Englih intereſt, and to encourayt 
ſuch of the nobles as ſecretly diſapproved the match openly 
to oppoſe it. The feeds of diſcord would by this means be 
ſcattered through that kingdom. Inteſtine commotions 
might ariſe. Amidſt theſe, Mary could form none of thoſt 
dangerous ſchemes to which the union of her people might 
have prompted her. Elizabeth would become the umpire 
between the Scottiſh queen and her contending ſubjects; and 
England might look on with ſecurity, while a ftorm, which 
ſhe had raifed, waſted the only kingdom which could poſſibly 
diſturb its-peace. | | „ 
Ix proſecution of this ſcheme, ſhe laid before her priv 
council the meſſage from the Scottiſh queen, and cnf ke 
them with regard to the anſwer ſhe ſhould return. Their 
determination, it is eaſy to conceive, was perfectly conform- 
able to her ſecret views. They drew up a remonſtrance 


againſt the intended match, full of the imaginary dangers 


with which that event threatened the kingdom . Nor did 
ſhe think it enough, to ſignify her diſapprobation of the 
meaſure, either by Maitland, Mary's ambaſſador, of by Ran- 
dolph, her own reſident in Scotland; in order to add more 
dignity to the farce which ſhe choſe to act, the appointed fir 
Nicholas Throgmorton her ambaſſador extraordinary. She 
commanded him to declare, in the ſtrongeſt terms, her diſ- 


a 
r Eveh the hiſtotians of that ge acknowledge, that the marriage of the Boot 


tin queen with a ſubject was far from being diſagreeable to Elizabeth. Knox, 


her own amba 


369, 373. Buchan. 339. Caſtelnau, who at that time was well acquainted | 
with the intrigues of both the Britiſh coutts, afferts, upon grounds of great 
probability, that the match was wholly Elizabeth's own work : Caſteln. 462. 
and that ſhe 1 at the accompliſhment of it, appears from the letters of 
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at the ſame time to produce the determination of the privy 
council, as. an evidence that the ſentiments of the nation were 
not different from her own. Not long after, ſhe confined the 
counteſs of Lennox as a prifoner, firſt in her houſe, and 
then lent ber to the Tewer. 
INTELLIGENCE of all this reached Scotland before the ar- 
rival of the Engliſh ambaſſador. In the firſt tranſports of her 


_ indignation, Mary reſolved no longer to keep any meaſures 


with Elizabeth; and ſent orders to Maitland, who accom- 
panied Throgmorton, to return inſtantly to the Engliſh court, 
and in her name to declare to Elizabeth, that after having 
been amuſed fo long to ſo little purpole ; after having been 
fooled, and impoſed on ſo groſsly by her artifices z the was 
now reſolved to gratify her own inclination, and to aſk no 
other conſent, but that of her own ſubjects, in the choice of 
an hafband. Maitland, with his uſual ſagacity, foreſaw all 
the effects of ſuch a raſh and angry meſſage, and ventured 
rather to incur the diſpleaſure of his miſtreſs, by diſobeying 
her commands, than to be made the inſtrument of tearing 
aſunder fo violently the few remaining ties which fill linked 
together the two queens . 

ARY herſelf ſoon became ſenſible of her error. She fe- 
ceived the Engliſh ambaſſador with reſpect; juſtified her own 
conduct with decency ; and though abel in her reſolu- 
tion, the affected a wonderful ſolicitude to reconeile Eliza- 
beth to the meaſure; and even pretended, out of complai- 
ſance towards her, to put off the conſummation of the mar- 
riage for forme months. It is probable, however, that the 
want of the pope's diſpenſation, and the proſpect of gaining 
the conſent of her own ſubjects, were the real motives of this 
delay. SS | 
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| Ts confent Mary laboured with the utmoſt induftry to Murray's 
obtain. The carl of Murray was the perſon in the kingdom, averſion to 
whoſe concurrence was of the greateſt importance; but the Darnly. 


had reaſon to fear that it would not be procured without ex- 


treme difficulty. From the time of Lennox's return into 
Scotland, Murray perceived that the queen's affections began 
gradually to be eſtranged from him. Darnly, Athol, Rizio, 
all the court favourites, combined againſt him. His ambi- 
tious ſpirit could not brook this diminution of his power, 
which his former fervices had fo little merited. He retired 
into the country, and gave way to rivals, with whom he 
was unable to contend u. The return of the earl of Both- 


well, his avowed enemy, who had been accuſed of a defign 
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B oO O Kk upon his fe, who had reſided for ſome time in foreign 


; III. 


countries, obliged him to attend to his own ſafety. No in- 


AAAL treaty of the queen could perſuade him to a reconcilement 
1565. with that nobleman. He inſiſted on having him brought to 


May 8. 


beſtows on an enemy. 


a public trial, and prevailed, by his importunity, to have a 
day fixed for it. Bothwell durſt not appear in oppoſition to 
a man, who came to the place of trial attended by five thou- 
ſand of his followers on horſeback. He was once more con- 
ſtrained to leave the kingdom; but, by the queen's command, 


the ſentence of outlawry, which is incurred by non-appear- 


ance, was not pronounced againſt him *. 

Maxy, ſenſible, at the ſame time, of how much import- 
ance it was to gain a ſubject ſo powerful and ſo popular as 
the earl of Murray, invited him back to court, and received 
him with many demonſtrations of reſpe& and confidence. 


At laſt ſhe deſired him to ſet an example to her other ſub- 
Jes by ſubſcribing a paper, containing a formal approbation 


of her marriage with Darnly. Murray had many reaſons to 
heſitate, and even to withhold his aſſent. Darnly had not 
only undermined his credit with the queen, but diſcovered, 
on every occaſion, a rooted averſion to his perſon. By con- 
ſenting to his elevation to the throne, he would give him 
ſuch an acceſſion of dignity and power, as no man willingly 

The unhappy conſequences which 
might follow upon a breach with England, were likewiſe of 
conſiderable weight with Murray. He had always openly 
preferred a confederacy with England, before the ancient ak 
lance with France. By his means, chiefly,- this change in 


the ſyſtem of national politics had been brought about. A 


league with England had been eſtabliſhed; and he could 


not think of ſacrificing, to a raſh and youthful paſſion, an 
alliance of ſo much utility to the kingdom; and which he 


and the other nobles were bound, by every obligation, to 
maintain J. Nor was the intereſt of religion forgotten on 


this occaſion. Mary, though ſurrounded by proteſtant coun- 


ſellors, had found means to hold a dangerous correſpond- 
ence with foreign catholics. She had even-courted the 
Pope's: protection, who had ſent her a ſubſidy of eight 
thouſand crowns*. Though Murray had hitherto endea- 
voured to bridle the zeal of the reformed clergy, and to 
Tet the queen's conduct in the moft favourable light, yet her 
obſtinate adherence to her own religion could. not fail of 
alarming him, and by her reſolution to marry a papiſt, the 
hope of reclaiming her, by an union with a proteſtant, = 
| or 
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Many of the nobles ſhe won by her addreſs, and more by 
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for ever cut off. Each of theſe conſiderations had its in- 'B'0 o Kk 
fluence on Murray, and all of them determined him to de- III. 
cline complying at that time with the queen's requeſt. 
Tas Convention of nobles, which was aſſembled a few 1565. 
days after, diſcovered a greater diſpoſition to gratify the May 14- 
queen. Many of them, without heſitation, expreſſed their 3 . 
approbation of the intended match; but as others were nobles ap- 
ſtartled at the ſame dangers which had alarmed Murray, or proves of 


were influenced by his example to refuſe their conſent, the mar- 


another Convention was appointed at Perth, in order to de- 
liberate more fully concerning this matter ®. ; 9 
MEANWHILE Mary gave a public evidence of her.own in- 
clination, by conferring upon Darnly titles of honour pecu- 
liar to the royal family. The oppoſition ſhe had hitherto 
met with, and the many contrivances employed to thwart 


and diſappoint her inclination, produced their uſual effect on 


her heart, they confirmed her paſſion, and increaſed its vio- | 
lence. The ſimplicity of that age imputed an affection fo' i 
exceſſive, to the influence of witchcraft ©. It was owing, 


| however, to no other charm, than the irreſiſtible power of 
youth and beauty over -a young and tender heart. Darnly 


grew giddy with his proſperity. Flattered by the love of a 
queen, and the applauſe of many among her ſubjects, his 


natural haughtineſs and inſolence became inſupportable, and 


he could no longer bear advice, far leſs contradiction. 


Lord Ruthven, happening to be the firſt perſon who in- 


formed him that Mary, in order to ſooth Elizabeth, had 
delayed for ſome time creating him duke of Albany, he 
in a frenzy of rage, drew his dagger, and attempted to 
ſtab him 4. It required all Mary's attention, to prevent his 
falling under that contempt to which ſuch behaviour deſerv- 
edly expoſed him. 5 | REA 85 
IN no ſcene of her life was ever Mary's own addreſs more Mary's ad- 


remarkably diſplayed. Love ſharpened her invention, and dreſs in 


gaining her 


made her ſtudy every method of gaining her ſubjects. ſubjects. 


her promiſes. On ſome ſhe beſtowed lands, to others ſhe 
gave new titles of honour *®. She even condeſcended to 
court the proteſtant clergy ; and having invited three of 
their ſuperintendants to Stirling, ſhe declared, in ſtrong 
terms, her reſolution to protect their religion, exprefſed her 
willingneſs to be preſent at a conference upon the points in 


doctrine which were diſputed between the proteſtants and 
papiſts, and went ſo far as to ſhew ſome deſire to hear ſuch - 


of 
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BOOK of their preachers as were moſt remarkable for their mode. 
111. ration. By thefe arts the queen gained wonderfully u 
de people, who, unleſs their jealoufy be raiſed by repeated 
1555. injuries, are always ready to view the actions of their ſove- 
reign with an indulgent eye. 
O the other hand, Murray and his aſſociates were e plainly 
the dupes of Elizabeth's s policy. She talked in fo high a 
ſtrain of her diſpleaſure at the eee mateh; ſhe treated 
lady Lennox with fo much rigour ; the wrote to the Seottith . 
queen in ſuch ftrong terms; the recalled the earl of Lennox 
and his fon in ſuch a peremptory manner, and with fuch fe- 
vere denunciations of her vengeance if they ſhould prefume 
to difobey s; that all theſe expreſſions of averſion fully per- 
ſuaded them of her ſincerity. This belief fortified their 
ſeruples with refpect to the match, and encouraged them to 
oppofe it. They began with forming among themſelves 
bonds of canfederacy and mutual defence; they entered into 
a feeret correfpondence with the Engliſh refident, in order to 
{ecure Elizabeth's aſſiſtance when 1t Would become needful ®; 
they endeavoured to fill the nation with ſuch apprehenfi ons 
of danger, as might counterbalance the influence of thoſe 
arts which the queen had employed. 
Schemes of Brsinzs theſe intrigues, there were feeret] earried on, 
Darnly and bs bath partics, dark deſigns of a more en nature, and 
— carb more ſuited to the ſpirit of the age. Darnly, impatient of 
other. that oppoſition, which he imputed wholly to Murray, and 
reſolving at any rate to get rid of ſuch a powerful enemy, 
formed a plot to aflaſſinate him, during the meeting of the 
Convention at Perth. Murray, on his part, defpairing of 
preventing the marriage by any other means, had, together 
with the duke of Chatelherault, and the earl of Argyll, eon- 
certed meaſures for ſeizing D; and carrying him a pri- 
ſoner into Kngland. 
Ix either of thefe conſpiraeies had taken effect, this Con- 
vention might have been attended with conſequences ex- 
tremely tragical; but both were rendered abortive, by the 
vigilance or good fortune of thoſe againſt whom they were 
formed. Murray, being warned of his danger by ſome re- 
tainers to the court, who fill favoured his intereſt, avoided 
the blow by not going to Perth. Mary, receiving intelli- 
gence of Murray's enterpriſe, retired with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition, along with Darnly, to the orher fide of Forth. 
Conſcious, on both fides, of guilt, and inflamed with re- 
fentment, it was impoſſible they could either forgot the 
violence which themſelves had meditated, or forgive the in- 


juries 


* Knox, 373. * Keith, 285, 286. W Ibid. 289. 292. AS 
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juries intended againſt them. From that moment all hepe 


of reconcilement was. at an end and their mutual enmity 
burſt out with every ſymptom of implacable hatredi. Re 
| ; 0 


The reality of theſe two eppolite confpiracies has given occaſion to many dits 
putes and much contradiction. Some deny that any deſign was formed againſt 
the life of Murray; others call in queſtion the truth of the conſpiracy againſt 
Darnly. There feem;however,to be ꝓlauſihle reaſons for believing that there is 
ſome tqundatian farwhat has been aſſerted with regard to both; thoughthezeal 
and credulity of party. writers haye added to each many exaggerated circum- 
ſtances. The following arguments render it probable that Se violence was 
intended againſt Murray : * | | Fs 

I. This is politiyely aſſerted by Buchznan, 341. a. The Epglith reſident 


_ writes to Cecil, that Murray was aſſuredly informed that a deſign was formed 


of murdering hit at Perth, and mentions various circumſtances concerning the 
manner in which the crime was to be committed. If the whole had been a fie- 
tion of his own, ar of Murray, it is impoſſihle that he could have written in this 
ſtrain to ſuch à diſcerning miniſter. Keith, 287. 3. Murray bimfelf conſtantly. 
and publicly perſiſted. in affirming that ſuch a deſign was formed againſt his 
life. Keith, App. 109. He was required by the queen to tranſmit in writing an 
account of the conſpiracy which he pretended had been formed againſt his life. 
This he did accordingly ; hut © when it was brought to her Majeſty by ber ſer- 
wants {ent for that purpoſe, it appears be her highneſs and her council, that his 
purgation in that behalf was not ſo ſufficient, as the matter required.” Keith, 


App. 109. He was therefore ſummoned to appear within three days before the 
queen in Holyrood-hauſe; and in order to encourage him to do ſo, a ſafe- con; 


duct was offered to him. Ihid. Though he had ance conſented to appear, he 
afterwards declined to do ſo. But whoeyer conſiders Muxray's ſituation, and the 
character of thoſe who directed Mary's councils at that time, will hardly deem 
it a decifive proof of his guilt, that he did not chufe to riſk his perfon on 
ſuch ſecurity. 4. The furious paſſions of Darnly, the fiercepels of his reſentment, 
which ſcrupled at no violence, and the manners of the age, render the imputa- 
tion of ſuch a crime lefs improhable. 1 | Eee 
II. That Murray and his aſſociates had reſolved to ſeize Darnly in his return 
from Perth, appears with ſtill greater certainty ; I. From the expreſs tef- 
timany of Melvil, 112; although Buchanan, p. 341. and Knox, p. 377. af- 
fect, without reaſon, to repreſent this as an idle rumour. 2. The PIs was 
By to Randolph, Whether the governor of Berwick would receive Lennox and 
is ſon, if they were delivered at that place? His anſwer was, © that they 
would nat refuſe their awn, i. e, their own ſubjeſts, in. whatſoever fort they 
came unto us, i. e. whether they returned to England voluntarily, as they bad 
been required, gr were brought thither by force.“ This plainly ſhews, that 
ſome ſuch deſign was in hand, and Randolph did not diſcourage it by the an- 
fxer which he gave. Keith. 290. 3. The precipitation with which the queen 
retired, and the reaſon ſhe gave for this ſudden flight, are mentioned by Ran- 
golph. Keith, 291. 4. A great partof the Scottiſh nobles, and among theſe the 
earls of Argyll and Rothes, who were themſelves priyy to the defign, affert the 


reality of the conſpiracy. Good. vol. ii, ELLE 


All theſe circumſtances render the truth of hoth conſpiracies probable. Rut 


we may abſeryve how far this proof, though drawn from public records, falls 
ſhort, on both ſides, of legal and formal evidence. Buchanap and Randolph, in 
N 


their accounts of the conſpiracy againſt Murray differ widely in almoſt eyery cir- 


cumſtance. The accounts of the attempt upon Parnly are not more conſſſtent. 
Melvil alleges, that the deſign of the conſpirators was to carry Darply a priſoner 


into England; the propoſal made to Randolph agrees with this. Randolph ſays, 
that they intended to carry the queen to St. Andrew's, and Darnly to Caltte 


during life, and to ufurp the government. To believe implicitly whatever 
. ; . | i they 
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Campbell. The lords, in their declaration, affirm the defign of the conſpirators 
to have been to murder Parnly and bis father, to conſine the queen in Lachleven 
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Ox Mary's return to Edinburgh, ſhe fummoned her vaffals 
by proclamation, and ſohcited them by her letters, to repair 
thither in arms, for the protection of her perſon againſt her 
foreign and domeſtic enemies *. She was obeyed with all 


Mary ſum- the promptneſs and alacrity with which ſubjects run to de- 


mons her 
vaſlals to 
take arms 


e 
Murray, 


fend a mild and popular adminiſtration. . This popularity, 

however, ſhe owed in a great meaſure to Murray, who had 
directed her adminiſtration with great prudence. But the 
crime of oppoſling her marriage obliterated the memory of 

his former ſervices ; and Mary, impatient of in 
and apt to conſider thoſe who diſputed her will, as enemies 
to her perſon, determined to let him feel the whole weight 

of her vengeance. For this purpoſe ſhe ſummoned him to 
appear before her upon a ſhort warning, to anſwer to fuch 
things as ſhould be laid to his charge l. At this very time 
Murray, and the lords who adhered to him, were afſembled 
at Stirling, to deliberate what courſe-they ſhould hold in ſuch 
a difficult conjuncture. But the current of popular favour 
ran ſo ſtrongly againſt them, and notwithſtanding ſome fears 
and jealouſies, there prevailed in the nation ſuch a general diſ- 
poſition to gratify the queen in a matter which ſo nearly con- 


cerned her, that, without coming to any other concluſion, 


than to implore the queen of England's protection, they put 
an end to their ineffectual conſultations, and returned every 
man to his own houſe. | ES ne 
TogGETHER with this diſcovery of the weakneſs of her 
enemies, the confluence of her ſubjects from all corners of 
the kingdom afforded Mary an agreeable proof of her own 
ſtrength. While the queen was in this proſperous ſituation, 


ſhe determined to bring to a period an affair which had ſo 


long engroſſed her heart and occupied her attention. On the 


Celebrates 
her mar- 
riage with 


Darnly. 


twenty-ninth of July, ſhe married lord Darnly. The cere- 
mony was performed in the queen's chapel, according to the 
rites of the Romiſh church; the pope's bull diſpenſing with 


they find in an ancient paper, is a folly to which, in every age, antiquaries are 
extremely prone. Ancient papers, however, often contain no more than 
the ſlanders of a party and the lie of the day. The declaration of the no- 
bles referred to, is of this kind; it is plainly rancorous, and written in the 
very heat of faction. Many things aſſerted in it, are evidently falſe and ex- 
aggerated. Let Murray and his confederates be as ambitious as we can ſup- 
poſe, they muſt have had ſome pretences, and plauſible ones too, before they 
could venture to impriſon their ſovereign for life, and to ſeize the reins of 
government; but, at that time, the queen's conduct had afforded no colour- 


able excuſe for proceeding to ſuch extremities. It is likewiſe remarkable, 


that in all the proclamations againſt Murray, of which fo many are publiſhed 
m Keith, Appendix 108, &c. neither the violent attempt upon Darnly nor 
that which he is alledged to have formed againſt the queen herſelf, are ever 


once mentioned. 


* Keith, 298. | Keith, Append. 108. 
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their marriage having been previouſly obtained u. She iſſued 
at the ſame time proclamations, conferring the title of king 
of Scots upon her huſband, and commanding that hence- 
forth all writs at law ſhould run in the joint names of 
king and queen a. Nothing can be. a ſtronger proof of the 
violence of Mary's love, or the weakneſs of her councils, than 
this laſt ſtep. Whether ſhe had any right to chaſe a huſband 
without conſent of parliament, was, in that age, a matter of 


20T 
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fome diſpute “; that ſhe had no right to confer upon him, 


by her private authority, the title' and dignity of king, or by 
2 ſimple proclamation to raiſe her huſband to be the maſter 
of her people, ſeems to be beyond all doubt. Francis IL in- 
deed, bore the ſame title. It was not, however, the gift of 
the queen, but of the nation; and the conſent of parliament 
was obtained, before he ventured to aſſume it. Darnly's 
condition, as a ſubject, rendered it ſtill more neceſſary to 
have the concurrence of the ſupreme council in his favour. 
Such a violent and unprecedented ſtretch of prerogative, as 
the ſubſtituting a proclamation in place of an act of parlia- 
ment, might have juſtly alarmed the nation. But at that 
time the queen poſſeſſed ſo entirely the confidence of her 
ſubjects, that, notwithſtanding all the clamours of the male- 
contents, no ſymptoms of general diſcontent appeared on 
that account. its ſes 


Even amidſt that ſcene of joy which always accompanies 


ſucceſsful love, Mary did not ſuffer the courſe of her ven- 
geance againſt the malecontent nobles to be interrupted. 
Three days after the marriage, Murray was again ſummoned 
to court, under the ſevereſt penalties, and upon his non- 
appearance the rigour of juſtice took place, and he was de- 
clared an out-law ?. At the fame time the queen ſet at 
liberty lord Gordon, who, ever ſince his father's inſurrection 
in the year one thouſand five hundred and fixty-two, had 
been detained a priſoner ; ſhe recalled the earl of Sutherland, 
who, on account of his concern in that conſpiracy, had 
fled into Flanders; and the permitted Bothwell to return 
again into Scotland. The firſt and laſt of theſe were among 
the moſt powerful ſubjects in the kingdom, and all of them 
animated with implacable hatred to Murray, whom they 
deemed the enemy of their families and the author of their 
own ſufferings. This common hatred became the foundation 
of the ſtricteſt union with the queen, and gained them an 


aſcendant over all her councils. Murray himſelf conſidered ._ - 
this confederacy with his avowed enemies, as a more certain 


| indication 
„* Keith, 307. » Anderſon, i. 33. See Append. No. XI. 
* Buchas. 241. Keith, 309, 310. ; | 
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indieation' than any meaſure the had yet taken, of hey | Rex» 
orable reſentment. 
Tur malceontents FRE not yet openly bon up . | 
But the queen having ordered hey ſubjiects to marchi againſt 
them, they were driven -to the laſt extremity.  'They found 
themſelves unable to make head againſt the numerous forces 
which Mary had aſſenibled; and fled into Argyleſhire, i in ex- 
pectation of aid from Elizabeth, to whom they had feeretly 
diſpatched a meſſenger, in order to N her immediate 
Alkane , 

 Mpanwarie, Elisabeth ka to mito Mary, 
by a new declaration of difguſt at her conduct. She blamed 
both her choice of Lard Darnly, and the precipitation with 
which the had concluded the marriage, She required Len- 
nox and Darnly, whom ſhe ſtill called her ſubjects,” to re- 
turn into England; and at the fame time ſhe warmly inter- 
ceded in behalf of Murray, whoſe behaviour the repretented 
to be not only innocent but laudable. This meflage, ſo mor- 
tifying to the pride of the queen, and ſo full of contempt for 
her huſband, was rendered ftill more jnfupportable by the 


petulant and ſaucy demeanor of Tamworth, the perſon wha 


delivered it. Mary vindicated her own conduct with 
warmth, but with: great ſtrength of reafan ; and rejected the 
interceſſion in behalf of Murray, not without ſigns af re- 
fentment at Elizabeth's pretending to intermeddle in the in- 
ternal government of her kingdom. 

Suk did not, on that account, intermit in the leaſt the 
ardour with which the purfued Murray and his adherents “. 
They now appeared openly in arms; and having received a 


mall ſupply in money from Elizabeth *, were endeavouring 


to raiſe their followers in the weſtern eee But Mary's 
vigilance hindered them from affembling in any conſiderable 


body. All her military operations at that time were con- 


certed with wiſdom, executed with vigour, and. attended 
with ſuecefs. In order to encourage her troops,. the herfeli 


marched along with them, rode with loaded piſtols , „and en- 
| dured 


4 After their fruitleſs conſultation in Stirling, the lords retired tt their own 


ÞHouſes. Keith. 304. Murray was ſtill at St. Andrew's on July 2% Keith, 


306. By the places of rendezyous, appointed for the inhabitants of the dif- 


ferent counties, Auguſt 4, it appears that the queen's intention was to mareh 


into Fife, the county in which Murray, Rothes, Kirkaldi, and other chiefs 


of the male-cantents reſided, Keith, 310. Their flight into the weſt, Keith, 
312, prevented this ape, ang the former rendezvous was altered. 


Keith. 310. 


Keith, 312. Knox, 380. s Camb. 398. Keith, Append. 99. 
The moſt conſiderable perſons who joined Murray, were, the duke of 
Chatelherault, the earls of Argyll, Glencairn, Rothes ; lord Boyd and Ochil- 
tree; the Wird of Grange, Cunninghamhead, Balcomie, Carmylie, Lawers, 


Bar, Dreghorn, Pittarrow, Comptroller, and the tutor of Pitcur. Knox, 382. 


* Knox, 380. Keith, Append, 164. 
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dured all the fatigues of war with admirable fortitude. Her Book 
alacrity inſpired her forces with an invincible refolutien, III. 
which, together with their ſuperiority in number, deterrdt 
the malecontents from facing them in the field; but having 1365. 

_ artfully paſſed the queen's army, they marched with great 

rapidity to Edinburgh, and endeavoured to rouſe the inha- 

bitants of that city to arms. The queen did not ſuffer them Auguſt 31. 
to remain long unmoleſted ; and on her approach, they were 

forced to abandon that place, and retire in confuſion towards 


the weſtern borders 2. 


As it was uncertain, for ſome time, what route they had They are 
taken, Mary employed that interval in providing for the fe- ara 19 
eurity of the counties in the heart of the kingdom. She — 
ſeized the places of ſtrength Which belonged to the rebels 
and obliged the confiderable barons in thoſe fhires which ſhe 
moſt ſuſpected, to join in affociations for her defence ® 
Haring thus left all the country behind her in tranquithey, 
ſhe, with an army, eighteen thoufand ftrong, marched to- 

_ wards Dumfries, where the rebels then were. During their 
retreat, they had ſent letters to the queen, from almoſt every 
place where they halted, full of ſubmiffion, and containing 
various overtures towards an accommodation. But Mary, 
who determined not to let flip ſueh a favourable opportunity 
of cruſhing the mutinous ſpirit of her ſubjeQts, rejected them 
with diſdain. As ſhe advanced, the malecontents retired.. 
And, having received no eſfectual aid from Ehzabeth®, they Od. 20. 
deſpaired of any other means of fafety, fled into England, 
and put themfelves under the protection of the earl of Bed- 
ford, warden of the marches. | | 

Norhixg, which Bedford's perfonal friendſhip for Mur- They meet 
ray could fupply, was wanting to render their retreat agree- with uner- 
able. But Elizabeth hevfelf treated them with extreme ne- Hanes 8 
. glect. She had fully gained her end, and, by their means, ee 
had excited ſuch diſcord and jealouſies among the Scots, as beth. 
would, in all probability, long diſtract and weaken Mary's 
eouncils. Her bufineſs now was to fave appearances, and 
to juſtify herfelf to the miniſters of France and Spain, who 
aceufed her of fomenting the troubles of Scotland by her in- 
trigues. The expedient ſhe contrived for her vindication 
ſtrongly difplays her own character, and the wretched con- 
dition of exiles, who are obliged to depend on a foreign 
prince. Murray and Hamilton, abbot of Kilwinning, being 
appointed by the other fugitives to wait on Elizabeth, in- 
ſtead of meeting with that welcome reception which was due 

OP? to 


Keith, Append. 313. Ibid. 113. Þ See Append. No. XI. XIII. 
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to men, who out of confidence in her promiſes, and in order 
to forward her deſigns, had hazarded their lives and for- 
tunes, could not even obtain the favour of an audience, until 
they had meanly conſented to acknowledge, in the preſence. 
of the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, that Elizabeth had 


given them no encouragement to take arms. No ſooner did 


they make this declaration, than ſhe aſtoniſhed them with 
this reply: © You have declared the truth; I am far from 
ſetting an example of rebellion to my own ſubjecte, by 
countenancing thoſe who rebel _ their lawful prince. 
The treaſon, of which you have been guilty, is deteſtable ; 


and as traitors I baniſh you from my preſence ©.” Notwith- . 
| ſtanding this ſcene of farce and of falſehood, fo diſhonour- 


able to all the perſons who actedꝰ a part in it, Elizabeth per- 
mitted the malecontents peaceably to reſide in her dominions, 
ſupplied them fecretly with money, and renewed her inter- 


ceſſion with the Scottiſh queen in their favour 5. 


Dec. I. 


THe advantage ſhe had gained over them did not ſatisfy 


Mary; ſhe refolved to follow the blow, and to prevent 2 


rty, which ſhe dreaded, from ever recovering any footing 

in the nation. With this view ſhe called a meeting of par- 
mas ; and in order that a ſentence of forfeiture might be 
legally pronounced againſt the baniſhed lords, ſhe ſummoned 
them, by public proclamation, to appear before it e. 

TRE duke of Chatelherault, on his humble application, 
obtained a feparate pardon ; but not without difficulty, as the 
king violently oppoſed it. He was obliged, however, to 
leave the kingdom, and to reſide for ſome time in France f. 

Tun numerous forces which Mary brought into the field, 
the vigour with which ſhe acted, and the length of time ſhe 
kept them in arms, reſemble the efforts of a prince with re- 
venues much more conſiderable than thoſe which ſhe poſ- 
tefled. But armies were then levied and maintained by 
princes at ſmall charge. The vaſſal followed his ſuperior, 
and the ſuperior attended the monarch, at his own expence, 
Six hundred horſemen, however, ate three companies of 
foot, beſides her guards, received regular pay from the 
queen. This extraordinary charge, together with the diſ- 
burſements occaſioned by her marriage, exhauſted a treaſury 
which was far from being rich. In this exigency, many 
devices were fallen upon for raiſing money, Fines were 


levied on the towns of St. Andrew's, Perth, and Dundee, 


which were ſuſpected of favouring the malccontents. An 
unuſual tax was impoſed on the Horoughs throughout the 
| | kingdom; 


Viel. 12. Knox, 389, * Keith, 320. * Knox, 389 
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kingdom; and a great ſum was demanded of the citizens of Book 
Edinburgh, by way of loan. This unprecedented exaction 11. _ 
alarmed the citizens. They had recourſe to delays, and 
ſtarted difficulties in order to evade it. Theſe Mary con- 2565. 
ſtrued to be acts of avowed diſobedience, and inſtantly com- 

mitted ſeveral of them to priſon. But this ſeverity did not 

ſubdue the undaunted ſpirit of liberty which prevailed among 

the inhabitants. The queen was obliged to mortgage to the 

city the ſuperiority of the town of Leith, by which ſhe ob- 

tained a conſiderable ſum of money s. The thirds of eccle- 

ſiaſtical benefices proved another ſource whence the queen 

derived ſome ſupply. About this time we find the proteſtant 

clergy complaining more bitterly than ever of their poverty. 

The army, it is probable, exhauſted a great part of that 

fund which was appropriated for their maintenance “. | 

Tux afſemblies of the church were not unconcerned ſpec- Church af-- 
tators of the commotions of this turbulent year. In the fairs. 
meeting held the twenty- fourth of June, previous to the 
queen's marriage, ſeveral of the malecontent nobles were 
preſent, and ſeem to have had great influence on its deciſions. 
The high ſtrain in which the aſſembly addreſſed the queen, 
can be imputed only to thoſe fears and jealouſies with regard 

to religion, which they endeavoured to infuſe into the na- 
tion. The aſſembly complained, with ſome bitterneſs, of the 
ſtop which had been put to the progreſs of the Reformation 

by the queen's arrival in Scotland; they required not only 
the total ſuppreſſion of the popiſh worſhip thoughout the 
kingdom, but even in the queen's own chapel ; and befides 
the legal eſtabliſhment of the proteſtant religion, they de- 
manded that Mary herſelf ſhould publicly embrace it. The 
queen, after ſome deliberation, replied, that neither her 
conſcience nor her intereft would permit her to take ſuch a 
ſtep. The former would for ever reproach her for a change 
which proceeded from no inward conviction, the latter 
would ſuffer by the offence which her apoſtacy muſt give to 
the king of France, and her other allies on the continent. 

IT is remarkable, that the profperous fituation of the 
queen's affairs during this year, began to work ſome change 
in favour of her religion. The earls of Lennox, Athol, and 
Caflils, openly attended mafs ; ſhe herſelf afforded the ca- 
tholics a more avowed protection than formerly; and, by 
her permiſſion, ſome of the ancient monks ventured to 


preach publicly to the people *. 
1 : BOOK 
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BOOK A 3 W bs for the meeting of parliament ap- 


tv. proache ary and her miniſters were employed in 


adelierating concerning the courſe which it was molt proper 


17566. to hold with regard to the exiled nobles. Many motives 
Mary's de- prompted her to ſet no bounds to the rigour of juſtice. The 
— malecontents had laboured to defeat a ſcheme, which her 
5 N intereſt conſpired with her paſſions in rendering dear to her; 
nobles. they were the leaders of a party, whoſe friendſhip ſhe had 

been obliged to court, while ſhe held their eps 4 in ab- 


horrence; and they were firmly attached to a rival, whom 


| the had good reaſon both to fear and to hate. | 
Bur, on the other hand, ſeveral weighty conſiderations 
might be urged. The noblemen, whoſe 5 was in ſul- 
penſe, were among the moſt powerful ſubjects in the king- 
dom, their wealth great, their connections extenfive, and 
their adherents numerous. 'They were now at mercy, the 
objects of compaſſion, and ſuing for pardon with the moſt 
humble ſubmilkion. . 
In thoſe circumſtances, an act of clemency would exalt 
the queen's character, and appear no leſs ſplendid among 


foreigners, than acceptable to her own ſubjects. Mary her- 


ſelf, though highly incenſed, was not inexorable; but the 
Fing's rage was implacable and unrelenting. They were 
ſolicited in behalf of the fugitives from various quarters. 
Morton, Ruthven, Maitland, and all who had been mem- 
bers of the Congregation, were not forgetful of their ancient 
union with Murray and his fellow ſufferers; nor neglectful 
of their ſafety, which they deemed of great importance to 
the kingdom. Melvil, who at that time poſſeſſed the queen's 
confidence, ſeconded their ſolicitations. And Murray hav- 
ing ſtooped ſo low as to court Rizio, that favourite, who 
was deſirous of ſecuring his protection againit the king, 
whoſe diſpleaſure he had lately incurred, Ended the in- 
terceſhons of his other friends with the whole of his influ- 
ence*. -'The interpoſition of fir Nicholas 'Throgmorton, who 
had lately been Elizabeth's ambaſſador in Scotland, in behalf 
of the exiles, was of more weight than all theſe, and attended 
with more ſucceſs Throgmorton, out of enmity to Cecil, 
hid embarked deeply in all the intrigues which were carried 


On. 


> Melv. ras; 
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on at the Engliſh court; in order to undermine the power B O OK 
and credit of that miniſter; He eſpouſed, for this reaſon, Iv. 
the cauſe of the Scottiſh queen, towards whoſe title and pre- 
tenſions the other was known to bear little favour 3 and «x66. 
ventured in the preſent critical juncture, to write a letter 
to Mary, containing the moſt ſalutary advices with regard to 
her conduct. He recommended the pardoning of the earl 
of Murray and his aſſociates, as a meaſure no leſs prudent 
than popular. An action of this nature,” ſays he, © the 
pure effect of your majeſty's generoſity, will ſpread the fame 
of your jenity and moderation, and engage the Englith to 
look towards your acceſſion to the throne, not only without 
pfefudice, but with defire. By the ſame means, a perfect 
harmony will be reſtored among your own ſubjects, who, if 
any rupture ſhould happen with England, will ferve you 
with that grateful zeal which your clemency cannot. fail of 
inſpiring b. | | 
Tuxes prudent remonſtrances of Throgmorton, to which She re- 
his reputation for wiſdom, and known attachment to the oives to | 
queen, added preat authority, made a deep impreſſion on Ah cle 
her ſpirit. Her courtiers cultivated this happy di ſpoſttion, MERCY. 
and prevailed on her, notwithſtanding the king's inffexible 
temper, to ſacrifice her own private refentment to the inter- 
ceſſion of her ſubjects and the wiſhes of her friends . With 
this view, the parliament which had been called to meet 
on the fourth of February, was prorogued to the ſeventh of 
April; and in the mean time the was buſy in conſidering 
the manner and form in which ſhe ſhould extend her favour 
to the lords who were under difgrace. Eg 
Toben Mary difcovered on this gs a mind na- le diverted 
turally prohe to humanity and capable of forpiving, the rem this 
i wanted —— he is reſiſt 2 Idee whack Was eee : 
fatally employed to diſappoint the effects of this amiable citation of : 
H&ſpoſition. About this time, and at no er diſtance from France, and 
each other, two envoys arrived from the French king. The om 2 
former was intruſted with matters of mere ceremony alone; February 3. 
he congratulated the queen on her marriage, and inveſted 
the king with the enſigns of the order of St. Michael. 
The inſtructions of the latter related to matters of more im- 
portance, and produced greater effects e. | 
Ax interview between Charles IX. and his fiſter the queen 
of Spain had been often propoſed; and after many obſtacles 
_ arifing from the oppoſition of political intereſt, was at laſt 
appointed at Bayonne. Catherine of Medicis . 


» Melv. 119. © Ibid. 125, 4 Govd. vol. i. 224. 
© Keith, 325. Append. 167. 2 
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her fon ; the duke of Alva attended his miſtreſs. Amidſt 
the ſcenes of public pomp and pleaſure, which ſeemed to be 
the ſole occupation of both courts, a fcheme was formed, 
and meaſures concerted, for exterminating the Hugonots in 
France, the Proteſtants -in the Low Countries, and- for 
ſuppreſſing the Reformation throughout all Europe *. The 
active policy of pope Pius IV. and the zeal of the cardinal 
of Lorrain, confirmed and encouraged diſpofitions ſo ſuita- 


ble to the genius of the Romiſh religion, and ſo beneficial 


to their own order. | | | 
Ir was on account of this holy league which the ſecond 
French envoy. brought to Mary, conjuring her at the ſame 
time, in the name of the King of France and the cardinal 
of Lorrain, not to reſtore the leaders of the proteſtants in 
her kingdom to power and favour, at the very time when the 
catholic princes were combined to deſtroy that ſect in all 
the countries of Europe s. | | 
Porexr is a ſpecies of falſe religion, remarkable for the 
ſtrong poſſeſſion it takes of the heart. Contrived by men of 
deep inſight in the human character, and improved by the 
experience and obſervation of many ſucceſſive ages; it ar- 
rived at laſt to a degree of perfection, which no former 
ſyſtem of ſuperſtition had ever attained. There is no power 
in the underſtanding, and no paſſion in the heart, to which 
it does not preſent objects adapted to rouſe and to intereſt 
them. Neither the love of pleaſure which at that time pre- 
vailed in the court of France, nor the purſuits of ambition 
which occupied the court of Spain, had ſecured them from 
the dominion of bigotry. Laymen and courtiers were agi- 


* 


tated with that furious and unmerciful zeal which is com- 


monly conſidered as peculiar to eceleſiaſtics; and kings and 
miniſters thought themſelves bound in conſcienoe to extir- 
pate the proteſtant doctrine. Mary herſelf was deeply 
tinctured with all the prejudices of popery; a paſſionate 
attachment to that ſuperſtition is viſible in every part of her 
character, and runs through all the ſcenes of her life: ſhe 


Vas devoted too with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to the princes of 


Lorrain, her uncles; and had been accuſtomed: from her in- 
fancy to liſten to all their advices with a filial reſpect. 
The proſpect of reſtoring the public exerciſe of her own re- 
ligion, the pleaſure of complying with her uneles, and the 


hopes of gratifying the French monarch, whom the preſent 
| fituation of her affairs in England made it neceſſary to court, 


counterbalanced all the prudent conſiderations which had 
= 8 formerly - 


— — 
— 


* Thuan. lib. 37. © Melr. 126. 
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formerly weighed with her, She inſtantly joined the con- B Oo O K 
federacy, which had been formed for the deſtruction of the lv. 
proteſtants, and altered the whole plan of her conduct with Ly 
regard to Murray and his adherents s. 3 1566. 
To this fatal reſolution may be imputed all the ſubſequent 
calamities of Mary's life. Ever ſince her return into Scot- 
land, fortune may be ſaid to have been propitious to her, 
rather than adyerſe ; and if her proſperity did not rife to any 
great height, it had, however, ſuffered no conſiderable in- 
terruption. A thick and ſettled cloud of adverſity, with 
few gleams of hope, and none of real enjoyment, covers the 
remainder of her days; | . 
THe effects of the new ſyſtem which Mary had adopted A parlia- 
were ſoon viſible. The time of the prorogation of parha- ment called 
ment was ſhortened ; and by a new proclamation the twelfth te tant 
As: 5 | 8 a the exiled 
of March was fixed for its meeting. Mary reſolved, without nobles; 
any further delay, to procced to the attainder of the rebel 
lords, and at the ſame time determined to take fome ſteps 
towards the re-eftabliſhment of the Romith religion in Scot- f 
land. k. The Lords of the Articles were chofen, as uſual, 
to prepare the buſineſs which was to come before the par- 
lament. They were all perſons in whom the queen could 
confide, and bent to promote her deſigns. The ruin of 
Murray and his party ſeemed now inevitable, and the danger 
of the reformed church imminent, when an event unexpect- 
edly happened which ſaved both. If we regard either the 
barbarity of that age, when ſuch acts cf violence were com- 
mon, or the mean condition of the unhappy perſon who 
ſuffered, the event is little remarkable; but if we reflect up- and pre- 
on the circumſtances with which it was attended, or upon ene 
the conſequences which followed it, it appears extremely outer 
memorable ; and the tiſe and progreſs of it deſerve to be Rizio. 
traced with great care. | 
Vor. I. PS __ _. DarxLY's 
n See Append. No. XIV. | 3 I 
Alt is not on the authority of Knox alone, that we charge the queen with 
the deſign of re-eſtabliſhing the Roman catholic religion, or at leaſt of ex- 
empting the profeſſors of it from the rigour of thoſe penal laws to which they 
were ſubjected. He indeed aſſerts that the altars, which ſhould have been erected 
in the church of St. Giles, were already provided, 394. I. Mary herſelf, 
in a letter to the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, her ambaſſador in France, acknow- 
ledges, © that in that parliament ſhe intended to have done ſome good, with 
reſpect to reſtoring. the old religion. Keith, 331. 2. The ſpiritual lords. / 
i, e. the Popiſh eccleſiaſtics, had, by her authority, reſumed thèir ancient 
place in that aſſembly. Ibid. 3. She had joined the confederacy at Bay- 
onne. Keith, Append. 167. 4. She allowed maſs to be celebrated in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, ibid.; and declared that ſhe would have maſs free 
for all men that would hear it. Good. vol. i. 274. 5. Blackwood, who was 
furniſhed by the archbiſhop of Glaſgow with materials for writing his Marre 
d Murie, affirms that the queen intended te have procured, in this parlia- 
ment, if not the re-eſtabliſhment of the catholic religion, at leaſt ametbing - 
for the eaſe of catholics, Jebb, vol. it. 204. : 
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BOOK DarnrLyY's external accompliſhments had excited that 
Iv. ſudden and violent paſſion which raiſed him to the throne. 
VL But the qualities of his mind correſponded ill with the beauty 
1566. of his perſon. Of a weak underſtanding, and without ex- 
ir perience, conceited, at the fame time of his own abilities, 
queen's af- and aſcribing his extraordinary ſucceſs entirely to his diſ- 
fection. tinguifhed merit. All the queen's favour made no 1 
on ſuch a temper. All her gentleneſs could not bridle his 
imperious and ungovernable ſpirit. All her attention to 
place about him perſons capable of directing his conduct, 
, could not preferve him from raſh and imprudent actions. 
Fond of all the amuſements, and even prone to all the vices 
of youth, he became by degrees careleſs of her perſon, and 
a ſtranger to her company. To a woman, and a queen, 
ſuch behaviour was intolerable. The lower ſhe had ſtooped 
in order to raife him, his behaviour appeared the more unge- 
nerous and criminal : and in proportion to the ſtrength of her 
firſt affection, was the violence with which her diſappointed 
paſſion now operated. A few months after the marriage 
their domeftic quarrels began to be obſerved. The extrava- 
gance of Darnly's ambition gave riſe to theſe. Inſtead of be- 
ing ſatisfied with a ſhare in the adminiſtration of government, 
or with the title of king, which Mary, by an unprecedented 
ſtretch of power, had conferred on him, he demanded the 
Crown Matrimonial with the moſt inſolent importunity *. 
Though Mary alleged that this gift was beyond her power, 
and that the authority of parliament muſt be interpoſed to 
beſtow it, he wanted either underſtanding to comprehend, 
or temper to admit, fo juſt a defence; and often renewed, 

and urged his requeſt. ME i”: 
Suſpects RIZz o, whom the king had at firſt taken into great confi- 
Rizio to be derice, did not humour him in theſe folfies. By this he in- 
- cauſe of curred Henry's diſpleaſure ; and as it was impoſlible for 
: Mary to behave towards her huſband with the ſame affec- 
tion which diſtinguiſhed the firſt and happy days of their 
union, he imputed this coldneſs, not to his own behaviour, 
which had ſo well merited it, but to the inſinuations of 
 Rizio. Mary's own conduct confirmed and ſtrengthened 
theſe ſuſpicions. She treated this-ſtranger with a familiarity, 
and admitted him to a ſhare in her confidence, to which 
neither his firſt condition, nor the office ſhe had lately be- 
ftowed on him, gave him any title. He was as bo 
| ; | | r 
1 Good. vol.i. 124. | ESR ; 5 
2 Keith, 329. Id. App. 165, 166. Knox, 404. The eagerneſs of the 
King to obtain the Crown Matrimonial is not ſurpriſing, when the extent of 


the powers which that title conveyed, as explained in the text and note 
p. 96, is taken into conſideration. » 


As 
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her preſence, intermeddled in every buſineſs, and, together B O O K 
with a few favourites, was the companion of all her private iv. 
amuſements. The haughty ſpirit of Darnly could not bea. 
the intruſion of ſuch an upſtart ; and impatient of any delay, 1566. 
and unreſtrained by any ſcruple, he inſtantly refolved to get 
rid of him by violence. | 
Ar the fame time another deſign, which took its riſe from Rizio ba- 
very different motives, was carrying on againſt the life of ted by the 
Rizio. Morton, Ruthven, Lindſay, and Maitland, were the . | 
contrivers of it. In all former commotions they had been nobles. 
ſitrictly united with Murray, though in the late inſurrection 
they had deſerted him, for various reaſons. Morton was 
nearly allied to the family of Angus, and, during the mino- 
rity of the preſent earl, acted as chief of the name of Dou- 
glas. - Ruthven was married to the king's aunt. Lindfay's 
wife was of the ſame blood. All theſe had warmly con- 
curred with the queen in promoting a marriage which did 
ſo much honour to the houſe of Douglas, and naturally ex- 
pected, that, under a king of their own blood, the chief ma- 
nagement of affairs would be committed to them. Maitland, 
with his uſual ſagacity, foreſaw that Murray's oppoſition to 
the match would prove dangerous and ineffectual; but who- 
ever ruled at court, he hoped, by his dexterity and talents, 
to render himſelf neceſſary and of importance. They were 
all equally diſappointed in their expectations. The king's 
headſtrong temper, rendered him incapable of advice. The 
queen could not help diſtruſting men who, had been ſo long 
and ſo intimately connected with Murray, and gave herſelf 
up entirely to ſuch counſellors as complied with all her 
inclinations. The return of that nobleman and his followers 
was therefore the only event which could reſtore Morton, 
Maitland, and their aſſociates, to their former aſcendant 
over the queen's councils. For this reaſon, nothing could 
be more mortifying to them, than the reſolution which 
Mary had taken to treat the exiles with rigour. This they 
imputed to Rizio, who, after he had engaged td aid Mur- 
ray with all his intereſt, was now the moſt active inſtru- 
ment in promoting the meaſures which were concerted for 
the ruin of that nobleman. This officious zeal. completed the 
diſguſt which they had conceived againft him, and inſpired 
them with thoughts of vengeance, in no wile ſuitable to juſ- = 
tice, to humanity, or to their own dignity. 

WHILE they were ruminating upon their ſcheme, the king They com- 
communicated his reſoluticn to be avenged of Rizio to lord bine in or- 
Ruthven, and implored his aſſiſtance, and that of his friends, Pc — 
towards the execution of this deſign. Nothing could be | ” 

"a | more : 54 
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BOOK more acceptable to them than this overture. They faw at 
| Iv. once all the advantages they would reap, by the concurrence 
of ſuch an affociate. Their own private revenge upon Rizio 
1566. would paſs, they hoped, for an act of obedience to the king; 
and they did not deſpair of obtaining the reſtoration of their 
baniſhed friends, and ſecurity for the proteſtant OR as 
| the price of their compliance with his will. 

Bur as Henry was no leſs fickle than raſh, they heſitated, 
for ſome time, and determined to advance no farther, without 
taking every poſſible precaution for their own ſafety. They did 
not, in the mean time, ſuffer the king's reſentment to abate. 
Morton, who was inferior to no man of that intriguing age 
in all the arts of infinuation and addreſs, took the young 
| prince under his management. He wrought upon his ruling 
| | paſſion, ambition to obtain the Matrimonial Crown. He 
| | repreſented Rizio's'credit with the queen to be the chief and 
1 only obſtacle to his ſucceſs in that demand. This minion 
| alone, he ſaid, poſſeſſed her confidence; and out of com- 
mma. to "BY her ſubjects, her nobility, and even her 

uſband, were excluded from any participation of her fecret 

councils. Under the appearance of a confidence merely po- 
litical, he infinuated, and the king perhaps believed, that a 

familiarity of a quite different and very criminal nature 

might be concealed®. Such various and complicated paſſions 

raged in the king's boſom with the utmoſt fury. He became 

more impatient than ever of any delay, and even threatened 

4 to ſtrike the intended blow with his own hand. At laſt, pre- 

= i. liminaries were ſettled on both tices, and articles for their 

Tl . | | mutual 

8 Of all our hiſtorians, Buchanan alone avowedly accuſes Mary of a cri- 

minal love for Rizzio, 340. 344. Knox lightly inſinuates that ſuch a ſuſpi- 

cion was entertained, 391. Melvil, in a converſation with the queen, inti- 

mates that he was afraid her. familiarity with Rizio might be liable to miſ- 

conſtruction, 1 10. The king himſelf ſeems, both by Melvil's account, and 

by his expoſtulation with the queen, which Ruthven mentions, to have given 

credit to theſe ſuſpicions. Melv. 127. Keith, Append. 123, 124. That 

the king's ſuſpicions were ſtrong, is likewiſe evident from the paper publiſhed 

Append. No. XV. But in oppoſition to thefe tuſpicions, and tliey are no- 

thing more, we may obſerve that Raulet, the queen's Freneh ſecretary, was 

diſmiſſed from her ſervice, and Rizio advanced to that office in December, 

1564. Keith, 268. It was in conſequence of this preferment, that he ac- 

quired his great credit with the queen. Melvil 107. Darnly arrived in 

Scotland about two months after. Keith, 269. The queen immediately 

conceived for him a paſſion, which had all the ſymptoms of genuine and vio- 

. lent love. Rizio aided this paſſion, and promoted the marriage with all his 

intereſt; Melv. 11t. During ſome months after the marriage, the queen's 

fondneſs for Darnly continued. She ſoon proved with child. From this 

enumeration of circumſtances, it appears almoſt impoſſible that the queen, 

unleſs we ſuppoſe her to have been a woman utterly abandoned, could carry 

on any criminal intrigue with Rizio. But the ſilence of Randolph, the Eng- 

liſh reſident, a man abundantly ready to mention and to aggravate Mary's 

faults, and who does not once infinuate that her confidence in Rizio conccaled 

ny thing criminal, is in itſelf a ſufficient vindication of her innocence. 
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mutual ſecurity agreed upon. The king engaged to prevent 
the attainder of the baniſhed lords, to conſent to their return 
into Scotland, to obtain from them an ample remiſſion of all 
their crimes, and to ſupport, to the utmoſt of his power, the 
religion which was now eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. On 
their parts, they undertook to procure the Crown Matrimo- 
nial for Henry, to ſecure his right of ſucceſſion, if the queen 
ſhould die before him, and to defend that right to the utter- 
moſt, againſt whatever perſon ſhould preſume to difpute it ; 
and if either Rizio, or any other perſon ſhould happen to be 
killed in proſecuting the deſign, the king promiſed to ac- 
knowledge himſelf to be the author of the enterpriſe, and to 
protect thoſe who were embarked in it 9, 


213 


B O O K 
Iv. | 
I566. 


NoTHING now remained but to concert the plan of ope · Perpetrate 
ration, to chuſe the actors, and to aſſign them their parts in that crime 


perpetrating this deteſtable crime. Every circumſtance her 
paints and characteriſes the manners and men of that age, 
and fills us with horror at both. The place choſen for com- 


mitting ſuch a deed, was the queen's bedchamber. Though 
Mary was now in the ſixth month of her pregnancy, and 


though Rizio might have been ſeized elſewhere without any 
difficulty, the king pitched upon this place, that he might 
enjoy the malicious pleaſure of reproaching Rizio with kts 


e in the 
queen's pa- 


lace. 


crimes before the queen's face. The earl of Morton, the 


lord high chancellor of the kingdom, undertook to direct an 
enterpriſe, carried on in defiance of all the laws of which he 
was bound to be the guardian. The lord Ruthven, who had 


been confined to his bed for three months by a very danger- 


ous diſtemper, and who was ſtill fo feeble that he could 
hardly walk, or bear the weight of his own armour, was in- 
truſted with the executive part; and while he himiclt needed 
to be ſupported by two men, he came abroad to commit a 


murder in the preſence of his ſovereign. 


On the ninth of March, Morton entered the court of the 
palace with an hundred and ſixty men; and without noiſe, 

or meeting with any reſiſtance, ſeized all the gates. While 
the queen was at ſupper with the counteſs of Argyll, Rizio, 
and a few domeſtics, the king ſuddenly entered the apart- 
ment by a private paſſage. At his back was Ruthven, clad 
in complete armour, and with that ghaſtly and horrid look 
which long ſickneſs had given him. Three or four of his moſt 


truſty accomplices followed him. Such. an unuſual ap- 


pearance alarmed thoſe who were preſent. Rizio inſtantly 


apprehended that he was the victim at whom the blow was 
aimed; 


o Good. vol. i. 266. 
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BOOK aimed; and in the utmoſt conſternation retired behind the 


: IV, 
AA) to her perſon might prove ſome protection to him. The 
2566. 


They con- 
fine the 
queen her- 


ſelf. 


queen, of whom he laid hold, hoping that the reverence due 


conſpirators had proceeded too far to be reſtrained by any 
conſideration of that kind. Numbers of armed men ruſhed 
into the chamber. Ruthven drew his dagger, and with a 
furious mien and voice commanded Rizio to leave a place of 


which he was unworthy, and which he had occupied too 


long. Mary employed tears and entreaties, and threatenings 
to ſave her favourite. But, notwithſtanding all theſe, he 
was torn from her by violence, and before he could be dragged 
through the next apartment, the rage of his enemies put an 
end to his life, piercing his body with fifty- ſix wounds P. 
ATRror, Huntly, Bothwell, and other confidents of the 
queen who had apartments in the palace, were alarmed at 
the uproar, and filled with the utmoſt terror on their own 


account; but either no violence was intended againſt them, 


or the conſpirators durſt not ſhed the nobleſt blood in the 
kingdom in the ſame illegal manner with which they had 
ventured to take the life of a ſtranger. Some of them were 
diſmiſſed, and others made their eſcape. 

TE conſpirators, in the mean time, kept poſſeſſion of the 
palace, and guarded the queen with the utmoſt care, A 
proclamation was publiſhed by the king, prohibiting the par- 
liament to meet on the day appointed; and meaſures were 
taken by him for preventing any tumult in the city a. Mur- 
ray, Rothes, and their followers, being informed of every 
ſtep taken againſt Rizis, arrived at Edinburgh next evening. 
Murray was graciouſly received both by the king and queen : 


by the former, on account of the articles which had been 


agreed upon between them; by the latter, becauſe ſhe hoped 
to prevail on him, by gentle treatment, not to take part 


with the murderers of Rizio. Their power ſhe ſtill felt and 


dreaded ; and the inſult which they had offered to her au- 
thor'ity and even to her perſon, ſo far exceeded any crime ſhe 
could impute to Murray, that in hopes of wreaking her ven- 

eance on them, ſhe became extremely willing-to be recon- 
ciled to him. The obligations, however, which Murray lay 
under to men who had hazarded their lives on his account, 
engaged him to labour for their ſafety. The queen, who 
ſcarce had the hberty of choice left, was perſuaded to admit 
Morton and Ruthven into her preſence, and to grant them 
the promſe of pardon in whatever terms they ſhould deem 
neceſſary for their own ſecurity, | 


* 


THE 


* Keith, Appendix, 126. 


” See Appendix, No. XV. 
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Tux king, meanwhile, ſtood aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs B Oo O Kk 
and ſucceſs of his own enterpriſe, and uncertain what courſe rv. 
to hold. The queen obſerved his irreſolution, and availed > 
herſelf of it. She employed all her art to diſengage him 4 
from his new aflociates. His conſciouſneſs of 2 inſult ins the 
which he had offered to ſo illuſtrious a benefactreſs, inſpired king, and 
him with uncommon facility and complaiſance. In ſpite of makes her 
all the warnings he received to diſtruſt the queen's artifices, © * * 
ſhe prevailed on him to diſmiſs the guards which the con- 
ſpirators had placed on her perſon ; and that fame night he 
made his eſcape along with her, attended by three perſons 
only, and retired to Dunbar. The ſcheme of their flight March 1. 
had been communicated to Huntly and Bothwell, and they 
were quickly joined by them and ſeveral other of the nobles. 
Bothwell's eſtate lay in that corner of the kingdom, and his 
followers crowded to their chief in ſuch numbers, as ſoon 
enabled the queen to ſet the power of the conſpirators at 
defiance. 8 
Tris ſudden flight filled them with inexpreſſible conſter- 1s recon- 
nation. They had obtained a promiſe of pardon; and it ciled to the 
now appeared from the queen's conduct, that nothing more _ _ 
was intended by this promiſe. than to amuſe them, and to 2 
gain time. They ventured, however, to demand the ac- 
compliſbment of it; but their meſſenger was detained a pri- 
ſoner, and the queen advancing towards Edinburgh, at the 
head of eight thouſand men, talked in the higheſt ſtrain of 
reſentment and revenge. She had the addreſs, at the ſame 
time, to ſeparate Murray and his aſſociates from the conſpi- 
rators againſt Rizio. Senſible that the union of theſe par- 
ties would form a confederacy which might prove formida- 
ble to the crown, ſhe expreſſed great willingneſs. to receive 
the former into favour ; towards the latter ſhe declared her- 
ſelf inexorable. Murray and his followers were no leſs 
willing to accept a pardon on her terms. The conſpirators March 19. 
againſt Rizio, deprived of every reſource, and incapable of Thecontpi- 
reſiſtance fled precipitately to Newcaſtle, having thus changed gainſt * 
ſituations with Murray and his party, who left that place a 2io fly into 
few days before. | | England. 
No man ſo remarkable for wiſdom, and even for cunning, 
as the earl of Morton, ever engaged in a more unfortunate . 
enterpriſe. Deſerted baſely by the king, who now denied 
his knowledge of the conſpiracy by public proclamations, 
and abandoned ungenerouſly by Murray and his party“, he 


was obliged to fly from his native country, to refign the 
| | higheſt 


7 Melv. 130. 
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BOOK higheſt office, and to part with one of the moſt opulent for- 
IV. tunes, in the kingdom. | Fe 

O her return to Edinburgh, Mary began to proceed 

againſt thoſe concerned in the murder of Rizio, with the ut- 
moſt rigour of law. But, in praiſe of her clemency, it muſt 
be obſerved, that only two perſons, and theſe of no oonſi- 


gre, rank, ſuffered for this crime. | 


| 1566. 


IN this conſpiracy there is one circumſtance which, though 

ſomewhat detached, deſerves not to be forgotten. In the 
confederacy between the king and the conſpirators, the real 
intention of which was aſſaſſination, the preſerving of the 
reformed church is, nevertheleſs, one of the moſt conſider- 

able articles; and the ſame men who were preparing to vio- 

late one of the firſt duties of morality, affected the higheſt 

regard for religion. Hiſtory relates theſe extravagances of. 

the human mind, without pretending to juſtify, or even to 

account for them ; and regulating her own opimons by the 

eternal and immutable laws of juſtice and of virtue, points 
out ſuch inconſiſtencies, as features of the age which ſhe 
— and records them for the inſtruction of ages to 
come. 

An account As this is the ſecond inſtance of deliberate aſſaſſination 
of the fre- Which has occurred, and as we ſhall hereafter meet with 
— many other inſtances of the fame crime, the cauſes which 
_ tions in gave riſe to a practice ſo ſhocking to humanity deferve our 
that age. particular attention. Reſentment is, for obvious and wife 
reaſons, one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions in the human mind. 
The natural demand of this paſſion is, that the perſon who 

feels the injury ſhould himſelf inflict the vengeance due 

on that account. The permitting this, however, would 

have been deſtructive to fociety ; and puniſhment would 

have known no bounds, either in ſeverity or in duration. 

For this reaſon, in the very infancy of the ſocial ſtate, the 

{word was taken out of private hands, and committed to the 
magiſtrate, But at firſt, while laws aimed at reftraining, 

they really ſtrengthened the principle of revenge. The ear- 

lieſt and moſt ſimple puniſhment for crimes was retaliation ; 

the offender forfeited limb for limb, and life for life. The 

payment of a compenſation to the perſon injured, ſucceeded 

to the rigour of the former inſtitution. In both theſe, the 
gratification of private revenge was the object of law; and he 

who ſuffered the wrong was the only perſon who had a right 

to purſue, to exact, or to remit the puniſhment. While laws 

allowed ſuch full fcope to the revenge of one party, the 5 

: tereſts 
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tereſts of the other were not neglected. If the evidence of B O O K 


his guilt did not amount to a full proof, or if he reckoned 


IV. 


himſelf to be unjuſtly accuſed, the perſon to whom a crime 3 


was imputed had. a right to challenge his adverſary to fingle 
combat, and, on obtaining the victory, vindicated his own 
honour. In almaft every conſiderable cauſe, whether civil 
or criminal, arms were appealed to, in defence, either of 
the innocence, or the property, of the parties. Juſtice had 
ſeldom occaſion to uſe her balance; the ſword alone decided 


every conteſt. The paſſion of revenge was nouriſhed by all 


theſe means, and grew, by daily indulgence, to be incre- 
dibly ſtrong. Mankind became habituated to blood, not 
only in times of war, but of peace; and from this, as well 
as other cauſes, contracted an amazing ferocity of temper 
and of manners. This ferocity, however, made it neceſſary 
to diſcourage the trial by combat; to aboliſh the payment of 
compentations in criminal caſes ;z and to think of ſome milder 
method . of terminating diſputes concerning civil rights. 
The puniſhments for crimes became more ſevere, and the 
regulations concerning property more fixed; but the princes 
_ whoſe province it was to inflict the one, and to enforce the 
other, poſſeſſed little power. Great offenders deſpite their 
authority; ſmaller ones ſheltered themſelves under the juriſ- 


diction of thoſe from whole protection they expected im- 


punity. The adminiſtration of juſtice was extremely feeble 
and dilatory. An attempt to punith the crimes of a chieftain, 
or even of his vaſſals, often excited rebellions and civil wars. 
To nobles, haughtyand independent, among whom the cauſes 
of diſcord were many and unavoidable, who were quick in 
diſcerning an injury, and impatient” to revenge it; who 
deemed it infamous to ſubmit to an enemy, and cowardly to 


forgive him; who confidered the right of puniſhing thoſe 


- who had injured them, as a privilege of their order and a 
mark of independence ; ſuch low proceedings were extremely 
unſatisſactory. The blood of their adverſary was, in their 
opinion, the only thing which could waſh away an affront 
where that was not ſhed, their revenge was diſappointed, 
their courage became ſuſpected, and a ſtain was left on theic 
honour. That vengeance, which the impotent hand of the 
magiſtrate could not inflict, their own could eafily execute. 
Under governments ſo feeble, men aſſumed, as in a ſtate of 
nature, the right of judging, and redreſſing their own wrongs; 
and thus afſaſhnation, a crime of all others the moſt de- 
ſtructive to ſociety, came not only to be allowed, but to be 
reckoned honourable. 


Tux hiſtory of Europe, during the fourteenth and fif- 


teenth centuries, abounds with deteſtable inftances of this 
| crime. 


7.566, 
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BOOK crime. It prevailed chiefly amony the French and Scots, 
iv. between whom there was a cloſe intercourſe at that time, 
Way and a ſurpriſing reſemblance in their national characters. In 
x566. one thouſand four hundred and ſeven, the only brother of 
the king of France was murdered publicly in the ſtreets of 
Paris; and fo far was this horrible action from meeting with _ 
proper puniſhment, that an eminent lawyer was allowed to 
plead in defence of it before the peers of France, and avow- 
edly to maintain the lawfulneſs of aſſaſſination. In one 
thouſand four hundred and ſeventeen, it required all the 
eloquence and authority of the famous Gerſon, to prevail 
on the council of Conſtance to condemn this propofition, 
«© That there are ſome caſes in which aſſaſſination is a virtue 
more meritorious in a knight than in a ſquire, and more meri- 
torious in a king than in a knight *.” The number of emi- 
nent perſons who were murdered in France and Scotland, 
on account either of private, or political, or religious quar- 
x | rels, during the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries, is almoſt 
{ incredible. Even after thoſe cauſes, which firſt gave riſe 
to this barbarous practice, were removed; after the juriſ- 
diction of magiſtrates, and the authority of laws, were better 
eſtabliſhed, and become more univerſal ; after the progreſs 
of learning and philofophy had poliſhed the manners, and 
humanized the minds of men, this crime continued in ſome 
degree. It was towards the cloſe of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury before it diſappeared in France. The additional vi- 
four, which the royal authority acquired by the acceſſion of 
James VI. to the throne of England, ſeems to have put a 
ftop to it in Scotland. | . | 
Tre influence, however, of any national cuſtom both 
on the underſtanding and on the heart, and how far it may 
£0 towards perverting or extinguiſhing moral principles of 
the greateſt importance, is remarkable. The authors of 
thoſe ages have perfectly imbibed the ſentiments of their co- 
temporaries, with regard to aſſaſſination; and they, who had 
leiſure to reffect and to judge, appear to be no more ſhocked 
at this crime, than the perſons who committed it during the 
heat and impetuoſity of paſhon. Buchanan deſcribes the 
murder of cardinal Beatoun and of Rizio, without expreſſing 
thoſe feelings which are natural to a man, or that indigna- 
tion which became an hiſtorian u. Knox, whoſe mind was 
fercer and more unpoliſhed, relates the death of Beatoun 
and of the duke of Guiſe, not only without cenſure, _ 
N witl 


* L'Enfant, Hiſt. Conc. de Conſt. » Buchan. 295. 345. 
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with the utmoſt exultation *. On the other hand the Book. 


biſhop of Roſs mentions. the aſſaſſination of the earl of 


IV. 


Murray with-ſome degree of applauſe?. Blackwood dwellis 


upon jt with the molt indecent, triumph, and aſcribes it di- 
rectly to the hand of God. Lord Ruthven, the principal 
actor in the conſpiracy againſt Rizio, wrote an account of it 
ſome ſhort time before his own death, and in all his long 
narrative there is not one expreſſion of regret, or one ſymp- 
tom of compunction, for a crime no leſs diſhonourable than 
barbarous *. Morton, equally guilty of the ſame crime, en- 
tertained the ſame ſentiments concerning it; and in his laſt 
moments, neither he himſelf, nor the miniſters who attended 
him, ſeem to have conſidered it as an action which called 
for repentance z even then he talks of David's ſlaughter as 
coolly as if it had been an innocent or commendable deed ®. 
The vices of another age aſtoniſh and ſhock us; the vices 
of our own become familiar, the excite little horror e. I 
return from this digreſſion to the courſe of the hiſtory. 


Tae charm, which had at firſt attached the queen to The 
Darnly, and held them for ſome time in an happy union; fg 
was now entirely diffolved ; and love no longer covering his Da | 


1556. 


raly in- 


follies and vices with its friendly veil, they appeared to cxeaſes. 


Mary in their full dimenſion and deformity l. Though 
Henry publiſhed a proclamation, diſclaiming any knowledge 
of the conſpiracy againſt Rizio, the queen was fully con- 
vinced, that he was not only acceſſary to the contrivance, but 


to the commiſſion of that odious crime ©. That very power 


which, with liberal and unſuſpicious fondneſs, ſhe had con- 
ferred upon him, he had employed to infult her authority, 
to limit her prerogative, and to endanger her perſon. Such 
an outrage it was impoſſible any woman could bear or for- 
give. Cold civilities, ſecret diſtruſt, frequent quarrels, ſuc- 
ceeded to their former tranſports of affection and conh- 
dence. The queen's favours were no longer conveyed 
through his hands. The crowd of expectants ceaſed to court 

* Kon, 334- Y Anderſ. 3. 84. z Jebb, 2. 263. | 

Keith, Append. 119. » Crawf. Mem. Append. 

©In the firſt accounts of Rizio's murder ſent to England there ſeem to have 
been mingled (as is uſual in relating extraordinary events) ſome circumſtances, 
which afterwards appeared to be falſe: among others, that a friar, named 
Black, had been lain at the fame time with Rizio, Parkhurſt biſhop of Nor- 
wich, in communicatiag this intelligence to his correſpondent Bullinger,an emi- 
nent reformed divine of Zurich, expreſſes no condemnation of the murder of 
Rizio, and exults over the ſuppoſed death of the friar, in terms which, in our 
times, will appear as ſhocking as they are puerile : © Fraterculus quidam, no- 
mine Black, Papiſtarum anteſignanus, eodem tempore in aula occiditur : Sic 
niger hic nebulo, nigra quoque morte peremptus, invitus nigrum ſubito de- 
ſcendit in Orcum.“ Burn. Hiſt. of Reform. iii. App. 360. 
| See Appendix, No. XVI. © Keith, 350. 
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his patronage, which they found to avail fo little. Among 
the nobles ſome dreaded his furious temper, others com- 
plained of his perſidiouſneſs; and all of them deſpiſed the 
weakneſs of his underſtanding and the inconſtancy of his 


heart. The people themſelves obſerved ſome parts of bis 


The riſe of 
Bothwell's 
favour. 


conduct, which little fuited the dignity of a king. Addicted 
to drunkennets, beyond what the manners of that age could 
bear, and indulging irregular paſſions, which even the licen- 


tiouſneſs of youth could not excuſe, he, by his indecent be- 


haviour, provoked the queen to the utmoſt; and the paſſions 
which it occaſioned, often forced tears from her eyes, both 
in public and private f. Her averſion for him increaſed every 
day, and could be no longer concealed. * He was often ab- 
{ent from court, appeared there with little fplendour, and 
was truſted with no power. Avoided equally by thoſe who 
endeavoured to pleaſe the queen, who favoured Morton and 
his aſſociates, or who adhered to the houſe of Hamilton; he 
was left almoſt alone in a negleEed and unpitied folitudes®, 

ABOUT this time a new favourite grew into great credit 
with the queen, and ſoon gained an aſcendant over her 
heart, which encouraged his enterpriſing genius to form de- 
figns that proved fatal to himſelf, and the occafion of all 
Mary's ſubſequent misfortunes. This was James Hepburn, 
eari of Bothwell, the head of an ancient family, and, by 
his extenſive poſſeſſions and numerous vaſſals, one of the 
moſt powerful noblemen in the kingdom. Even in that tur- 
bulent age, when fo many vaſt projects were laid open to an 
aſpiring mind, and invited it to action, no man's ambition 
was more daring than Bothwell's, or had recourſe to bolder 
or more ſingular expedients for obtaining power kh. When 
almoſt every perſon of diſtinction in the kingdom, whether 
papiſt or proteſtant, had joined the Congregation in op- 
poſing the dangerous encroachments of the French upon the 
liberties of the nation, he, though an avowed proteſtant, ad- 
hered to the queen regent, and acted with vigour on her ſide. 
The ſucceſs which attended the arms of the Congregation, 
having obliged him to retire into France, he was taken into the 


queen's ſervice, and continued with her till the time of her re- 


| turn 

fKeith, 329. s Melv. 131, &c. 
n The enterpriling ſpirit of Bothwell was fo conſpicuous as to procure him ſe- 
veral marks of diſtinction during his reſidence in France. Hardwicke's State 


Papers, i. 143. Throgmorton, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, and one of the 


molt ſagacious miniſters employed by Elizabeth, points him out as a perſon who 
was to be dreaded and obſerved. © The earl of Bothwell,” ſays he in a letter, 
Nov. 28, 1560. © is departed to return into Scotland, and hath made boaſt that 


he will do great things, and live in Scotland in deſpite of all men. He is a glo- 


rious, raſh and hazardous young man; and therefore it were meet that his advera 
ſaries ſhould both have an cye to him, and alſo keep him ſhort.” Ibid. p. 149. 


r r 


* 


laſting oblivion, This reconcilement Mary had fo much at. 
heart, that ſhe made it che condition on which the again re- 


to the throne of England united the two divided kingdoms 
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turn into Scotland i. From that period, every ſtep of his E O O K 
conduct towards Mary was remarkably dutiful; and amidſt wy. | 
all the ſhiftings of faction we ſcarcely ever find him holding 5 
any courſe which could be offenſive to her. When Mur- 1866. 
ray's proceedings with regard to her marriage gave umbrage 
to the queen, ſhe recalled Bothwell from that baniſhment 
into which ſhe had with reluctance driven him, and con- 
ſidered his zeal and abilities as the moſt powerful ſupports of 
her authority. When the conſpirators againſt Rizio ſeized 
her perſon, he became the chief in{trument of recovering her 
liberty, and ſerved her on that occaſion, with fo much 
fidelity, and ſucceſs, as made the deepeſt impreſhon on her 
mind, and greatly increaſed the confidence which the had 
hitherto placed in him*. Her gratitude loaded him with 
marks of her bounty; ſhe raiſed him to offices of profit and 
of truſt, and tranſacted no matter of importance without his 
advice l. By complaiſance and athdwty he confirmed and 
fortified theſe diſpoſitions of the queen in his favour, and in- 
ſenſibly paved the way towards that vaſt project, which his 
immoderate ambition had perhaps already conceived, and 
which, in ſpite of many difficulties, and at the expence ot 
many crimes, he at laſt accompliſhed. | 

Tun hour of the queen's delivery now approached. As. 
her palace was defended only by a ſlender guard, it ſeemed - - 
imprudent to expoſe her perſon, at this time, to the inſults 
ihe might ſuffer in a kingdom torn by factions and prone to 
mutiny. For this reaſon the privy council advited the queen 
to fix her reſidence in the caſtle of Edinburgh, the ſtrongeſt 
fortreſs in the kingdom, and the moſt proper place for 
the ſecurity of her perſon m. In order to render this ſecurity 
more perfect, Mary laboured to extinguiſh the domeſtic 
feuds which divided ſome of the principal nobles. Marray 
and Argyll were exaſperated againſt Huntly and Bothwell, 
by reciprocal and repeated injuries. The queen, by her au- 
thority and entreaties, effected a reconcilement among them, 
and drew from them a promiſe to bury their diſcords in ver- 


cerrea Murray into favour *. _ : | | 

Ox the nineteenth of June, Mary was delivered of her Birth of 
only ſon James, a prince whoſe birth was happy for the James VI. 
whole ifland, and unfortunate to her alone. His acceſſion 


in one mighty monarchy, and eſtabliſhed the power of 
5 | | Great 


Anderſ. i. go. „bid. 92, 93. ' Melv, 133. Knox, 396. 
"Keith, 33. * Ibid. 336. Append. 139. "a7 
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BOOK Great Britain on a firm foundation: while ſhe, torn early 
iv. from her ſon by the cruelty of her fate, was never allowed 

Aa, to indulge thoſe tender paſhons, nor to taſte thoſe joys which 


1366. Kill the heart of a mother. 3575 
MIL. was inſtantly diſpatched to London with an ac- 


\ — —_ 


count of this event. It {truck Elizabeth, at firſt, in a ſen- 
fible manner ; and the advantage and ſuperiority which her 
rival had acquired by the birth of a ſon, forced tears from 
her eyes. But before Melvil was admitted to audience, ſhe 
had ſo far recovered the command of herſelf, as to receive 
him not only with decency, but with exceſſive cheerfulneſs; 
and willingly accepted the invitation which Mary gave her, 
to ſtand godmother to her ſon o. | | 
As Mary loved ſplendour and magnificence, ſhe reſolved 
to celebrate the baptiſm of the young prince with great 
pomp; and for that purpoſe ſent invitations of the ſame kind 
to the French king, and to the duke of Savoy, the uncle of 

her former huſband. Tk | 
The queen IHE queen, on her recovery, diſcovered no change in her 
continues ſentiments with reſpect to the king ®. The death of Rizio, 
to treat and the countenance he had given to an action fo inſolent 
— and unjuſtifiable, were ſtill fruſh in her memory. She was 
ference and frequently penſive and dejected a. Though Henry ſome- 
neglect. times attended court, and accompanied her, in her pro- 
greſſes through different parts of the kingdom, he met with 
little reverence from the nobles, while Mary treated him 
with the greateſt referve, and did not ſuffer him to poſſeſs 
any authority”. The breach between them became every 
day more apparent*. Attempts were made towards a recon- 
cilement, particularly by Caſtelnau the French ambaſſador; 
but after ſuch a violent rupture, it was found no eaſy matter 
to bind the nuptial knot a-new ; and though he prevailed on 
the king and qu-en to paſs two aights together *, we may, 
with great probability, pronounce this appearance of union, 
to which Caſtelnau truſted, not to have been fincere ; we 

| know with certainty that it was not laſting. _ 

Herattachs -BOTHWELL, all this while, was the queen's prime confi- 
ment to dent. Without his participation no buſinefs was concluded 
eee and no favour beſtowed. Together with this afcendant over 
me? her councils, Bothwell, if we may believe the contemporary 
hiſtorians, acquired no lefs ſway over her heart. But at 
what preciſe time this ambitious lord firſt allowed the ſenti- 
ments of a lover to occupy the place of that duty and reſpect 
which a ſubject owes his ſovereign z or when Mary, * 
„ : 0 


* Metv. 138. y See Append. No. XVII. 4 Melv. 148. 


7 Keith, 350. Melv. 132. Keith, Append. 169, * Ibid. 169. 
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HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
of gratitude for his faithful ſervices, felt a paſſion of another 
nature riſing in her boſom, it is no eaſy matter to determine. 


Such delicate tranſitions of paſſion can be diſcerned only by 
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thoſe who are admitted near the perſons of the parties, and 27» 


who can view the ſecret workings of the heart with calm 


and acute obſervation. Neither Knox nor Buchanan en- 


joyed theſe advantages. Their humble ſtation allowed them 
only a diſtant acceſs tg the queen and her favourite. And 
the ardour of their zeal and the violence of their prejudices 
rendered their opinions raſh, precipitate and inaccurate. It 
is by the effects of this reciprocal paſſion, rather than by 
their accounts of it, that ſubſequent hiſtorians can judge of 
its reality. | ED 

ADVENTUROUS as Bothwell's project to gain the queen may 
appear, it was formed and carried on under very favourable 
circumſtances. Mary was young, gay, and affable. She 
poſſeſſed great ſenſibility of temper, and was capable of the 
utmoſt tenderneſs of affection. She had placed her love on 
a very unworthy object, who requited it with ingratitude, 
and treated her with neglect, with infolence, and with bru- 
tality. All theſe ſhe felt and reſented. In this ſituation, the 


attention and complaiſance of a man who had vindicated 


her authority and protected her perſon, who entered into 
all her views, who ſoothed all her paſſions, who watched 
and improved every opportunity of infinuating his defi 

and recommending his paſhon *, could hardly fail of making 


an impreſſion on a heart of ſuch a frame as Mary's. 


Tux haughty ſpirit of Darnly, nurſed up in flattery, and The king 
accuſtomed to command, could not bear the contempt under reſolves to 
which he had now fallen, and the ſtate of inſignificance to _ Scots 


which he ſaw himſelf reduced. But in a country where he 
was univerſally hated or deſpiſed, he could never hope to 
form a party, which would ſecond any attempt he might 


make to recover power. He addreſſed himſelf, therefore, to 
the pope, and to the kings of France and Spain, with many 


profeſſions of his own zeal for the Catholic religion, and 


with bitter complaints againſt the queen, for neglecting to 


promote that intereſt * : and ſoon after, he took a reſolution, 
equally wild and deſperate, of embarking on board a ſhip 
which he provided, and of flying into foreign parts. It is 
almoſt impoſſible to form any ſatisfactory conjecture con- 


cerning the motives which influence a capricious and irre- 


gular mind. He hoped, perhaps, to recommend himſelf to 


the Catholic princes on the continent by his zeal for religion 


and 


» Anderſ. I. 93, 94. | * Knox, 399. 
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and that they would employ their intereſt towards rein- 
ſtating him in the poſſeſſion of that power which he had loſt. 
Perhaps he expected nothing more than the comfort of 
hiding tlie diſgrace under which he was now fallen, among 
ſtrangers, who had never been witneſſes of his former 444 
perity. 'S 

Hz communicated the deſign to the French ambaſſador Le 
Croc and to his father the earl of Lennox, They both en- 
deavoured to diſſuade him from it, but without ſucceſs. Len- 


nox, who ſeems as well as his ſon, to have loft the queen's 


confidence, and who, about this time, was ſeldom at court, 
inſtantly communicated the matter to her by a letter. Henry, 
who had refuſed to accompany the queen from Stirling to 


Edinburgh, was likewiſe abſent from court. He arrived 


Mary en- 
deavours to 
prevent his 
intended 
flight. 


there, however, on the fame day the received the account of 


his intended flight. But he was more than uſually wayward 


and peeviſh ; and ſcrupling to enter the palace unleſs certain 
lords who attended the queen were diſmiſſed. Mary was 
obliged to meet him without the gates. At laſt he ſuffered 
her to conduct him into her ownapartment. She endeavoured 
to draw from him the reaſons of the ſtrange refolution which 
he had taken, and to divert him from it. In ſpite however 
of all her arguments and intreaties he remained filent and 
inflexible. Next day, the privy council, by her direction, 
expoſtulated with him on the ſame head. He perſiſted, not- 
withitanding, in his fullenneſs and obſtinacy; and neither 
deigned to explain the motives of his et, nor ſignified 
any intention of altering it. As he left the apartment, he 
turned towards the queen, and told her that ſhe ſhould not 
ſee his face again for a long time. A few days aſter, he 
wrote to Mary, and mentioned two things as grounds of 
his diſguſt. She herſelf, he ſaid, no longer admitted him 
into any confidence, and had deprived him of all power; and 
the nobles, after her example, treated him with open neglect, 


fo that he appeared in every place without the dignity and 


ſplendour of a king. | : 

NoTrinG could be more mortifying to Mary, than this 
intended flight of the king's, which would have ſpread the 
mfamy of their domeſtic quarrel all over Europe. Compaſhon 


for a monarch who would then appear to be forced into exile 


by her neglect and ill uſage, might have diſpoſed mankind 
to entertain ſentiments concerning the cauſes of their difcord, 


| little to her advantage, In order, therefore, to prepoſſeſs 


the minds of her allies, and to ſcreen her reputation from any 
cenſure with which Darnly might endeavour to load it, the 
privy council tranſmitted a narrative of this whole tranſaction 


1 both 
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both to the king and to the queen mother of France. It is 
drawn with great art, and ſets Mary's conduct in the moſt 
favourable point of light “. 5 : 

ABOUT this time the licenſe of the borderers called for 
redreſs; and Mary refolving to hold a court of juſtice at 
Jedburgh, the inhabitants of ſeveral adjacent counties were 
ſummoned to attend their ſovereign in arms, according to 
cuſtom *, Bothwell was at that time lieutenant or warden 
of all the marches, an office among the moſt important in 
the kingdom ; and though uſually divided into three diſtinct 
governments, beſtowed bythe queen's favour upon him alone. 
In order to diſplay his own valour and activity in the diſ- 
charge of this truſt, he attempted to ſeize a gang of ban- 

ditti, who, lurking among the marſhes of Liddeſdale, infeſted 
the reſt of the country. But while he was laying held upon 
one of thoſe deſperadoes, he was wounded by him in ſeveral 
places, ſo that his followers were obliged to carry him to 
Hermitage caſtle. Mary inſtantly flew thither, with an im- 
patience which has been conſidered as marking the anxiety 
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October 16. 


of a lover, but little ſuited the dignity of a queen. Finding 


that Bothwell was threatened with no dangerous ſymptom, 
ſhe returned that fame day to Jedburgh. The fatigue of 
ſuch a journey, added to the anguiſh of mind ſhe had ſuf- 


fered on Bothwell's account, threw her next morning into 


a violent fever d. Her life was deſpaired of, but her youth, 
and the vigour of her conſtitution, reſiſted the malignity of 
her difeaſe. During the continuance of the queen's illneſs, 
the king, who reſided at Stirling, never eame near Jed- 
burghe; and when he afterwards: thought fit to make his 
appearance there, he met with ſuch a. cold reception, as did 
not encourage him to make any long ſtay . Mary ſoon reco- 
vered ſtrength enough to return along the eaſtern borders to 
Dunbar. 2p „ - 

WIILx ſhe reſided in this place, her attention was turned 


towards England. Elizabeth, notwithſtanding her promiſe, 


Vo. I. an 


„ Keith, 345. 347. Keith, 353. Good. vol. i. 302. 
The diſtance between Jedbutgy and Hermitage is eighteen Scottilh miles, 
through a country almoſt impa | | 
vanced. BothwellTeems to have been wounded' in a ſcuffle, occaſioned by the 


able. The ſeaſon of the year was far ad- 


Nov. 5. 


deſpair of a fingle man, rather-than any open inſurrection of the borderers. 
It does not appear that the queen was attended there by any conſiderable 


train. Had any military operation been neeeſſary, as is ſuppoſed, Good. vol, 
i. 304, it would have been extremely improper to riſque the queen's perſon 
in an expedition agatnſt thieves. As ſoon as the queen found Bothwell to be 
in no danger, ſhe inſtantly returned, and after this we hear no more of the 


inſurrection, nor have we any proof that the rioters took refuge in England. 


As there is no farther evidence with reſpect to the motives of this extraordi- 


nary journey, the reader muſt judge what degree of credit is due to Knox ang 


Buchanan, who aſcribe it to the queen's love of Bothwell. - 
» Keith, 351, 352. © Jbid. Appehd, 733: « 'Knox 40 
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and even proclamations to the contrary, not only allowed, 
but encouraged, Morton and his affociates to remain in Eng- 
lande. Mary, on the other hand, offered her protection to 
ſeveral Engliſh fugitives. Each queen watched the motions 
of the other with a jealous attention, and ſecretly counte- 
nanced the practices which were carrying on to diſturb the 
adminiſtration of her rival. = ; 

For this purpoſe Mary's ambaſſador, Robert Melvil, and 
her other emiſſaries, were extremely active and ſucceſsful. 
We may impute, in a good degree, to their intrigues, that 
ſpirit which appeared in the parliament of England, and 
which raiſed a ſtorm that threatened Elizabeth's domeſtic 
tranquillity more than any other event of her reign, and 
required all her art and dexterity to allay it. 

EL1ZABETH had now reigned eight years without diſcover- 
ing the leaſt intention to marry. A violent diſtemper, with 
which ſhe had lately been feized, having endangered her life, 


and alarmed the nation with the proſpect of all thoſe cala- 


mities which are occafioned by a difputed and dubious ſuc- 
ceſſion; a motion was made, and eagerly liſtened to in both 
houſes, for addrefling the queen to provide againſt any ſuch 
danger in times to come, either by ſignifying her own reſo- 
lution. to marry, or by conſenting to an act, eſtabliſhing the 


order of ſucceſſion to the crown f. Her love to her ſubjects, 


her duty to the public, her concern for poſterity, it was 
aſſerted, not only called upon, but obliged her to take one 


of theſe ſteps. The inſuperable averſion which ſhe had all 


along diſcovered for marriage, made it improbable that ſhe 
would chuſe the former; and if ſhe complied with the latter 
requeſt, no title to the crown could, with any colour of juſ- 


_ tice, be ſet in oppoſition to that of the Scottiſh queen. Eliza- 


beth was ſagacious enough to fee the remoteſt conſequences 
of this motion, and obſerved them with the greateſt anxiety. - 


Mary, by refuſing fo often to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 


had plainly intimated a deſign of embracing the firſt promiſing 
opportunity for proſecuting her right to the Engliſh crown; 
and by her ſecret negociations, the had gained many to favour 


her title 2s. All the Roman catholics ardently wiſhed for her 
fucceſſion. Her gentleneſs and humanity had removed many 
of thoſe apprehenſions which the proteſtants entertained 


on account of her religion. The court faction, which envied 


* 
«- 


the power of Cecil, and endeayonred to wreſt the adminiſtra- 
tion out of his hands, advanced the pretenſions of the Scot- 


tiſh queen in oppoſition to him. The union of the two king- 
3 1 doms 


>, 


Cald. vol. ii. P. I5. D'Ewes Journ. of Parl. 106. 5 Melv. 136. 
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5 Fd | | 
doms was a deſirable object to all wiſe men in both nations; B oO o K 
and the birth of the young prince was a ſecurity for tae con- ix. 
tinuance of this bleſſing, and gave hopes of its perpetuity. KW 

UNDER theſe circumftances, and while the nation was in 1566. 
ſuch a temper, a parliamentary declaration of Mary's title 0-7 wry 
would Rave been highly detrimental to Elizabeth. The pre- re 
| ſent unſettled ſtate of the ſucceſſion left much in her power. count. 
Her reſentment alone might have gone far towards excluding 
any of the competitors from the crown; and the dread of 

this had hitherto reſtrained and overawed the ambition of 
the Scottiſh queen. But if this check ſhould be removed by 
the legal acknowledgment of her title, Mary would be more 
at liberty to purſue her dangerous deſigns, and to act without 
fear or reſerve. Her partiſans were already meditating 
ſchemes for inſurrections in different parts of the kingdom; 
and an act of parliament, recogniſing the rights of that prin- 
ceſs, whoſe pretenſions they favoured, would have been no- 
thing leſs than a ſignal to arms; and notwithſtanding Eliza- 
beth's juſt title to the affections of her ſubjects, might 
have ſhaken and endangered her throne: . 


* 


Writs this matter remained in ſuſpenſe in both houſes, Mary en- 
an account of it was tranſmitted to Mary by Melvil her am- deavours to 
baſſador. As ſhe did not want advocates for her right, even WE mers 
among thoſe who were near Elizabeth's perſon, ſhe endea- tunity. 
voured to cultivafe the diſpoſition which appeared towards 
ſettling the right of ſucceſſion in her fzvour, by a letter to the 
privy counſellors of England. She expreſſed in it a grateful 
ſenfe of Elizabeth's friendſhip, which the aſeribes chiefly to 
their good offices with their ſovereign in her behalf. She 
declared her reſolution to live in perpetual amity with Eng- 
land, without urging or purſuing her claim upon the crown, 
any farther than ſhould be agreeable to the queen. But, at 
the ſame time, as her right of ſucceſſion was undoudted, ſhe 
hoped it would be examined with candour, and judged of 
with impartiality. The nobles who attended her, wrote to 
the Engliſh privy council in the fame ſtrain l. Mary artfully 
gave theſe letters the air of being nothing more than a de- 
claration of her own and cf her ſubjects gratitude towards 
Elizabeth. But as ſhe could not be ignorant of the jealouſy 
and fear with which Elizabeth oblerved the proceedings of 
parliament, a ſtep ſo uncommon as this; of one prince's enter- 
ing into a public correſpondence with the privy counſellors of 
another, could not be otherwiſe conſtrued than as taken with 
an intention to encourage the ſpirit which had already been 

| Q 2 ____ raiſed 


» Melv. 147. Kerk, 354. Appeng. 136. 1 
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B O O K raiſed among the Engliſh. In this light it ſeems to have ap- 
Iv. peared to Elizabeth herſelf k. But the diſpoſition of her 
people rendering it neceſſary to treat Mary's perſon with 
1566. great decency, and her title with much regard, ſhe mentioned 
it to her only in the ſofteſt language. 
Flizabeth NoTHinG, however, could be a more cruel mortification 
ſooths and to a princeſs of Elizabeth's character, than the temper which 
—_— her both houſes of parliament diſcovered on this occaſion. She 
pankkament. bent all her policy to defeat and elude the motion. After 
allowing the, firſt heat of their zeal to evaporate, ſhe called 
into her preſence a certain number of each houſe. She 
ſoothed and careſſed them; ſhe threatened and promiſed ; 
ſhe remitted ſubſidies which were due, and refuſed thoſe 
which were offered ; and in the end prevailed to have this 
formidable motion put off for that ſeſſion. Happily for her, 
the conduct of the Scottiſh queen, and the misfortunes 
which befel her, prevented the revival of ſuch a motion in 
any future parliament |. 5 | | 
MEAaNTIME, in order to preſerve the reputation of impar- 
tiality, and that ſhe might not drive Mary into any deſperate 
meaſure, ſhe committed to the tower one Thornton, who 
had publiſhed ſomething derogatory to the right of the Scot- 
tiſh line w; and ſignified her diſpleaſure againſt a member of 
the houſe of commons, who ſeemed, by ſome words in a 
ſpeech to glance at Mary n. 
An extra- . AMIDST all her other cares, Mary was ever ſolicitous to 
. promote the intereſt of that religion which ſhe profeſſed. 
ker in fa. The re-eſtabliſhment of the Romiſh doctrine ſeems to have 
_ been her favourite paſſion ; and though the defign was con- 
popery. , cealed with care and conducted with caution, ſhe purſued 
it with a perſevering zeal. At this time ſhe ventured to lay 
aſide ſomewhat of her uſual reſerve; and the aid which ſhe 
expected from the popith princes, who had engaged in the 
league of Bayonne, encouraged her to take a ſtep, which, if 
we conſider the temper of the nation, appears to be extremely 
bold. Having formerly held a fecret correſpondence wit 
the court of Rome, ſhe now reſolved to allow a nuncio 
from the pope publicly to enter her dominions. Cardinal 
Laurea, at that time biſhop of Mondovi, was the perſon on 
whom Pius V. conferred this office, and along with him he 
fent the queen a preſent of twenty thouſand crowns o. It 
is not the character of the papal court to open its treaſury 
upon diſtant or imaginary hopes. The buſineſs of the 


| nuncio 
* Keith, 357. e 8 85 | 
! D*Ewes Journ. 104 — 130. Camd. 399. Melv. 119. Haynes, 446. 


” Camd.4or. - = Haynes, 449. s Vita Card. Laur. ap. Burn. 
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nuncio in Scotland could be no other, than to attempt a re- 
conciliation of that kingdom to the Romiſh ſee. Thus 
Mary herſelf ; underſtood it; and in her anſwer to a letter 
which ſhe received from the pope, after expreſſing her grate- 
ful ſenſe of his paternal care and liberality, ſhe promiſes that 
ſhe would bend her whole ſtrength towards the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment and propagation of the catholic faith; that ſhe would 


receive the nuncio with every poſſible Fry ee of re- 


ſpect, and concur, with the utmoſt vigour, in all his deſigns 
towards promoting the honour of God, and reſtoring peace 
to the kingdom ; that ſhe would celebrate the baptiſm of the 
prince according to the ceremonies which the Romiſh ritual 
preſcribes, hoping that her ſubjects would be taught, by 
this example, again to reverence the ſacraments of the 
church, which they had ſo long treated with contempt z and 
that ſhe would be careful to inſtil early into her ſon the prin- 
ciples of a ſincere love and attachment to the catholic faith p. 
But though the nuncio was already arrived at Paris, and had 
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ſent over one of his attendants with part of the money, the 


queen did not think the juncture proper for his reception. 
Elizabeth was preparing to ſend a magnificent embaſly into 
Scotland, againſt the time of the prince's baptiſm, and as it 
would have been improper to offend her, the wiſely con- 
trived, under various pretences, to detain Laurea at Paris . 
The convulfions into which the kingdom was thrown ſoon 
after, made it impoſſible for him to purſue his journey any 
farther. 

Ar che very time that Mary was ſecretly carrying on theſe 
negociations "A ſubverting the reformed church, ſhe did not 
ſcruple publicly to employ her authority towards obtaining 
for its miniſters a more certain and comfortable ſubſiſtence l. 


During this year, ſhe ifſued ſeveral proclamations and acts 


of council for that purpoſe, and readily approved of every 
ſcheme which was propoſed for the more effectual payment 
of their ſtipends. This part of her conduct does little ho- 
nour to Mary's integrity: and though juſtified by the exam- 
ple of princes, who often reckon falſehood and deceit among 
the neceſſary arts of government, and even authoriſed by the 
pernicious caſuiſtry of the Roman church, which transfers 


breach of faith to heretics from the liſt of crimes to that of | 


duties, ſuch diſſimulation, however; muſt be numbered 
among thoſe blemiſhes which never ſtain a truly great and 
generous character. 


9 


? Conæi Vita Mariz, ap. Jebb, vol. ii. p. 51. 4 Keith, Append. 135. 
Keith, 561, 562. Knox, 401. Dn 
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BOOK As neither the French nor Piedmonteſe ambaſſadors were 
Iv. yet arrived, the baptiſm of the prince was put off from time 
LA to. time. Meanwhile, Mary fixed her refidence at Craig- 
| 1 millar'. Such a retirement, perhaps, ſuited the preſent 
Her aver. temper of her mind, and induced her to prefer it before her 
ſion for the own palace of Holy-rood-houſe. Her averſion for the king 
— ex- grew every day more confirmed, and was become alto- 
no gether incurable. A deep melancholy ſucceeded to that 
gaiety of ſpirit which was natural to her. The raſhneſs and 
Li of her own choice, and the king's ingratitude and ob- 
ſtinacy, filled her with ſhame and with deſpair. A variety 
of paſſions preyed at once on a mind, all whoſe ſenſations 
were exquiſite, and all its emotions ſtrong, and often ex- 
torted from her the laſt wiſh of the unfortunate, that life 
Itſelf might come to an end kx. | 
Bur as the carl of Bedford, and the count de Brienne, 
the Englith and French ambaſladors, whom ſhe had long 
| expected, arrived about this time, Mary was obliged to ſup- 
? preſs what paited in her boſom, and to ſet out for Stirling, 
in order to celebrate the baptiſm of her ſon. Bedford was 
attended by a numerous and ſplendid train, and brought 
preſents from Elizabeth, ſuitable to her own dignity, and 
the reſpect with which ſhe affected, at that time to treat the 
queen of Scots. Great preparations had been made by. 
Mary, and the magnificence diſplayed by her on this occa- 
Hon exceeded whatever had been Ay known in Scot- 
Peg. 17. land. The ceremony itſelf was performed according to the 
| rites of the Romiſh church. But neither Bedford nor any 
of the Scottiſh nobles who profeſſed the proteſtant religion, 
entered within the gates of the chapel u. The ſpirit of that age 
firm and uncomplying, would not, upon any inducement, 
condeſcend to witneſs an action which it deemed idolatrous. 
The king's HENRT's behaviour at this juncture, perfectly diſcovers 
capricious the exceſs of his caprice, as well as of his folly. He choſe 
behaviour to reſide at Stirling, but confined himſelf to his own apart- 
at the bap- f 
tim of the ment; and as the queen diſtruſted every nobleman who ven- 
prince. * tured to converſe with him, he was left in abſolute ſolitude. 
Nothing could be more ſingular, or was leſs expected, than 
his chuſing to appear in a manner that both publiſhed the 
contempt under which he had fallen, and by expoſing the 
queen's domeitic unhappinefs ro the obſervation of ſo many 
foreigners, looked like a ſtep taken on purpoſe to mortify 
and to offend her. Mary felt this inſult ſenſibly ; and not- 
withſtanding all her efforts to aſſume the gaiety which 
tnited the occaſion, and which was neceſſary for the polite 
| recep- 
Keith, 355. Keith, Pref. vii, OM Keith, 360. | 
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reception of her gueſts, ſhe was ſometimes obliged to retire, 0 K 


in order to be at liberty to indulge her ſorrow, and give vent iv. 
to her tears . The king ſtill perſiſted in his deſign of retir= 
ing into foreign parts, and daily TIEN to put it into 1866. 
execution J. : 
THE ceremony of witneſſing the prince 8 baptiſm was not Elizabeth 
the ſole buſineſs of Bedford's embaſſy. His inſtructions <>9c2vours 


to - 
contained an overture, which ought to have gone far towards . 


extinguiſhing thoſe jealouſies which had ſo long ſubſiſted be- differences 
tween the ewo queens. The treaty of Edinburgh, which with Mary. 
has been fo often mentioned, was the principal occaſion of 
_ theſe. The ſpirit, however, which had riſen to ſuch an 
height in the late parliament, the power of the party which 
favoured the Scottiſh queen's title, the number and activity 
of her agents in different parts of the kingdom, alarmed 
Elizabeth, and induced her to forego any advantage which 
the ambiguous and artful expreſſions in that treaty might af- 
ford her. Nothing was now demanded of Mary, but to re- 
nounce any title to the crown of England during Elizabeth's 
life and the lives of her poſterity ; who, on the other hand, 
engaged to take no ſtep which might prove injurious to 
Mary's claim upon the ſucceſſion *. 
Mary could not, with decency, reject 2 propoſition 
ſo equitable ; ſhe inſiſted, n that Elizabeth ſhould 


order 

* Keith, Pref. vii. | 

5 Camden affirms, 401, that Bedford was commanded by Elizabeth not 
to give Darnly the title of king. As this was an indignity not to be borne 
either by Mary or her huſband, it hath been aſſerted to be the cauſe of the 
king's abſence from the ceremony of his ſon's baptiſm. Keith, 360. Good. 
319. But, 1. No ſuch thing is to be found among Bedford's inſtructions, the 
original of which. ſtill remains. Keith, 356. 2. Bedford's advice to the 
queen by Melvil is utterly inconſiſtent with Camden's affertion Melv. 
153. MelviPs account is confirmed by Elizabeth's inſtructions to Sir 
Henry .Norris, where ſhe affirms that ſhe commanded Bedford to employ his 
beſt offices towards reconciling Mary to her huſband, which ſhe had attempted 
to no purpoſe. Digges's Compl. Ambaſ. p. 13. A paper publiſhed, Ap- 
pend. No. XVIII. proves the ſame thing. 3. Le Croc the French reſident 
mentions the king s abſence, but without giving that reaſon for it, which has 
been founded on Camden's words, though if that had been the real one, it is 
hardly poſſible to conceive that he ſhould have neglected to mention it. Le 
Croc's firſt letter is dated December 2, ſome time prior to the arrival of the 
earl of Bedford in Scotland; and when his inſtructions, either public or ſecret, 
could hardly be known. Le Croc plainly ſuppoſes that the diſcord between 
the king and queen was the cauſe of his abſence from the baptiſm, and his 
account of this matter is that which I have followed. Keith, Pref. vii. 4. 
He informs his court, that on account of the difference betwixt the king and 
the queen, he had refuſed to holdjany further correſpondence with the former, 
though he appears, in many inſtances, to have been his great confident. Ibid. 
J. As the king was not preſent at the baptiſm, he ſeems to have been ex- 
cluded from any ſhare in the ordinary adminiſtration of buſineſs. Two acts 
of privy council, one on the 20th, and the other on the 21ſt of December, 
are found in Keith, 562. They both run in the queen's name alone. The 
king ſeems not to have been preſent. This could not be owing to Elizabeth's 
axes to Bedford. Keith, 356. 
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order the right upon which ſhe claimed, to be legally exa- 
mined and publicly recognifed, and particularly that the teſ- 
tament of Henry VIII. whereby he had excluded the de- 
ſcendants of his eldeſt ſiſter the queen of -Scotland, from 
the place due to them in the order of ſucceſhon, might he 
produced, and confidered by the Enghih nobility. Mary's 
miniſters had creduloufly embraced an opinion, that this 
teſtament, which they ſo juſtly conceived to be injurious to 


their miſtreſs, . was a mere forgery ; and on different occa- 


fions had urged Elizabeth to produce it. Mary would have 
ſuffered conſiderably by gaining this point. The original 


- teſtament'is ſtill extant, and not the leaſt doubt can be en- 


tertained of its genuineneſs and authenticity. But it was 


not Elizabeth's intention ta weaken or to ſet aſide the title of 
the houſe of Stewart. She aimed at nothing more, than to 
keep the queſtion concerning the ſucceſhon perplexed and 
undecided, and by induftrioufly eluding this requeſt, ſhe did 
real ſervice to Mary's cauſe *. | | 
A Few days after the baptiſm of the prince, Morton and 
all the other conſpirators againſt Rizio obtained their pardon, 
and leave to return into Scotland, Mary, who had hitherto 
continued inexorable to every entreaty in their behalf, yielded 
at laſt to the ſolicitations of Bothwell >. He could hope for 
no ſucceſs in thoſe bold defigns on which his ambition re- 
folved to venture, without drawing aid from every quarter. 
By procuring a favour for Morton and his affociates, of which 


they had good reaſon to deſpair, he expected to ſecure a 


band of faithful and determined adherents. ' ; 
Tas king ſtill remained at Stirling in ſolitude and under 

contempt. His impatience in this ſituation, together with 

the alarm given him by the rumour of a defign to ſeize his 


perſon,. and confine him to priſon e, was the occaſion of his 


leaving that place in an abrupt manner, and retiring to his 


father at Glaſgow.  _ 12 
Jo aſſemblies of the church were held during this year. 
New complaints were made, and upon good grounds, of the 
poverty and contempt under which the proteſtant clergy 


were ſuffered to languiſh, Penurious as the allotment for 
their ſubſiſtence was, they had not received the leaſt part of 
what was due for the preceding year l. Nothing leſs than a 
zeal, ready to endure and to ſuffer every thing for a good 


cauſe, could have perſuaded men to adhere to a church fo 
— . G „ . ATE . ; indigent 


® Rymer, xv. p. 110. Keith, 361. 258. Note TY Murdin, 368. 
Good. vol. i. 140. Melv. 154. © Keith, Pref. viii. 4 Ibid. 562: 
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caſioned by the prince's baptiſm had exhauſted the queen's 
treaſury, and the ſums appropriated for the ſubſiſtence of 
the clergy were diverted into other channels. 'The queen was 
therefore obliged to prevent the juſt remonſtrances of the 
alembly, by falling on ſome new method for the relief of 
the church. Some ſymptoms of liberality, ſome ſtretch to- 
wards munificence, might have been expected in an aſſign- 
ment which was made with an intention of ſoothing and 
filencing the elergy, But both the queen and the nobles held 
faſt the riches of the church which they had ſeized. A ſum 
which, at the higheſt computation, can hardly be reckoned 
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equal to nine thouſand pounds ſterling ©, was deemed ſuſſi- 


cient for the maintenance of a whole rational church, by 
men who had lately ſeen ſingle monaſteries poſſeſſed of re- 
venues far ſuperior in value. 

Tux eccleſiaſtics in that age bore che grievances which 
affected themſelves alone with aſtoniſhing patience; but 
wherever the reformed religion was threatened, they were 
extremely apt to be alarmed, and to proclaim, in the loudeſt 
manner, their apprchenſions of danger. A juſt occaſion of 
this kind was given them, a ſhort time before the meeting of 
the afſembly. The uſurped and oppreſſive juriſdiction of 
the ſpiritual courts had- been aboliſhed by the parliament 
in the year one thouſand five hundred and ſixty, and commiſ- 
{aries were appointed to hear and determine the cauſes which 
formerly came under their cognizance f. Among the few 


acts of that parliament to which Mary had paid any regard, 


this was one. She had confirmed the authority of the com- 
miffaries, and had given them inſtructions for direct ing their 
proceedings ®, which are {till of great authority in that court. 
From the time of their firſt appointment, theſe judges had 
continued in the uninterrupted exerciſe of their function, 
when of a ſudden the queen iſſued a proclamation, reſtori 
the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's to his ancient juriſdiction, 
and depriving the commiſſaries of all authority ®. 

A MOTIVE, which cannot be juſtified, rendered the queen 
not unwilling to venture upon this raſh action. She had 
been contriving for ſome time how to re-eftabliſh the 
popiſh religion; and the reſtoring the ancient ccclefiaſtics ta 
their former juriſdiction ſeemed to be a conſiderable ſtep to- 
wards that end. The motive which prompted Bothwell, to 
Fhoſe influence over the queen this action muſt be chiefly 
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8 O O k imputed i, was ſtill more criminal. His enterpriſing ambition 

rv. had already formed that bold deſign, which he ſoon after 

put in execution; and the uſe which we ſhall hereafter find 

1566. him making of that authority which the popith eccleſiaſtics 

rezained, diſcovers the reafons of his prefent in conduct, 

contributing to revive their power. 'The proteſtant clergy 

were not unconcerned ſpectators of aneventwhich threatened 

their religion with -unavoidable deſtruction; but as they de- 

ſpaired of obtaining the proper remedy from the queen her- 

ſelf, they addreſſed a remonſtrance to the whole body of the 

proteſtant nobility, full of that ardent zeal for religion, which 

the danger to which it was expoſed at that time, feemed to 

require *. What effects this vehement exhortation might 

have produced, we have no opportunity of judging, the 

attention of the nation being quickly turned towards events 

| of another and more tragical nature. | 

The king IMMEDIATELY upon the king's leaving Stirling, and before 

falls fick at he could reach Glaſgow, he was ſeized with a dangerous 

"1 _— diſtemper. The fymptoms which attended it were violent 

4 % and unuſual, and in that age it was commonly imputed to 

| 2 the effects of poiſon . It is impoſſible, amidſt the contra- 

| dictions of hiſtorians, to decide with certainty concerning 

its nature or its cauſe v. His life was in the utmoſt danger 

but after languiſhing for ſome weeks, the vigour of his con- 
ſtitution ſurmounted the malignity of the diſcaſe. | 

Max's neglect of the king on this occaſion was equal to 

that with which he had treated her during her illneſs at Jed- 

burgh. She no longer felt that warmth of conjugal affection 

which prompts to ſympathy, and delights in all thoſe tender 


— — 2 


ra > -- 


n 


offices 
N 


t Knox, 403. k Keith, 567. | Melv. 154. Knox, 407. 

Buchanan and Knox are poſitive that the king had been poiſoned. 
They mention the black and putrid peſtules which broke out all over his 
body. Buchanan adds, that Abernethy the king's phyſician plainly declared 
that poiſon was the cauſe of theſe ſymptoms, and that the queen refuſed to 
allow her own phyfician to attend him. Buch. 349. Knox, 401. 2. Black- 
wood, Cauſin, c. Jebb, vol. ii. 59. 214. aſſert, that the ſmall-pox was the 
diſcaſe with which the king was ſeized. He is called a Pockiſs nan in the 
queen's letter. Good. vol. ii. 15. The reaſon given by French Povi; for 
lodging the king at the Kirk of Field, viz. leſt the young prince ſhould catch 
the infection if he ſtaid in the palace, ſeems to favour this opinion. Anderl. 
vol. ii. 193. Carte mentions it as a proof of Mary's tenderneſs to her huſband, 
that though ſhe never had the ſmall-pox herſelf, the ventured to attend him, 
vol. iii. 446. This, if it had been true, would have afforded a good pretence 
for not viſiting him fooner ; but Mary had the ſmall-pox in her infancy. 
Sadler's Letters, p. 330. An additional proof of this is produced from a poem 
of Adrian Turnebus, by the publiſher of ancient Scottiſh poems, p. 308. 3. 
Biſhop Lefley affirms, that the king's diſeaſe was the French pox, Keith, 364. 
Note (4). In that age, this diſeaſe was eſteemed fo contagious, that perſons 
infected with it were removed without the walls of cities. 
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offices which ſooth and alleviate ſickneſs and pain. At this B O O 
juncture, the did not even put on the appearance of this paſ= iv. 
fon. Notwithſtanding the king's danger, ſhe amuſed her- NY 
ſelf with excurſions to different parts of the country, and 1567, 
ſuffered near a month to elapſe before ſhe viſited him at Glaſ- 
ow. By that time the violence of the diſtemper was over, 
and the 557 though weak and languiſhing, was out of all 
danger. | | | 
THE breach between Mary and her huſband was not occa- The breach 
ſioned by any of thoſe flight diſguſts which interrupt the ene a 
domeſtic union, without diſſolving it altogether. Almoſt 64 Prog 
all paſſions which operate with greateſt violence on a 
female mind, and drive it to the moſt dangerous extremes, 
concurred in raiſing and fomenting this unhappy quarrel. 
Ingratitude for the favours ſhe had beſtowed, contempt 
of her perſon, violations of the marriage-vow, encroach- 
ments on her power, conſpiracies againſt her favourites, 
jealouſy, inſolence, and obſtinacy, were the injuries of which 
Mary had great reaſon to complain. She felt them with the 
utmoſt ſenſibility 3 and added to the anguiſh of diſappointed 
love, they produced thoſe ſymptoms of deſpair which we 
have already deſcribed. Her reſentment againſt the king 
ſeems not to have abated from the time of his leaving Stir- 
ling. In a letter written with her own hand to her ambaſſador 
in France, on the day before ſhe ſet out for Glaſgow, no 
tokens of ſudden reconcilement appear. On the contrary, Jan FP 
ſhe mentions, with ſome bitterneſs, the king's ingratitude, * 
the jealouſy with which he obſerved her actions, and the in- 
clination he diſcovered to diſturb her government, and at the 
ſame time talks of all his attempts with the utmoſt ſcorn v. 
AFTER: this diſcovery of Mary's ſentiments, at the time of 
her departure from Edinburgh to Glaſgow, a viſit to the Viſits the 
king, which had been neglected when his ſituation rendered * un 
it moſt neceſſary, appears ſingular, and it could hardly be 
expected that any thing but marks of jealouſy and diſtruſt 
ſhould appear in ſuch an interview. This, however, was 
far from being the caſe ; ihe not only vifited Henry, but by 
all her words and actions; endeavourcd to expreſs an un- 
common affection for him: and though this made impreſſion 
on the credulous ſpirit of her huſband, no leſs flexible on fome 
occaſions than obſtinate on others; yet, to thoſe who are 
acquainted with the human heart, and who know how ſel- 
dom and how ſlowly ſuch wounds in domeſtic happineſs 
are heated, this ſudden tranfition will apppear with a very 
| | ſuſpicious 


n Keith, Pres. vii. 
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5 0 o Kk ſuſpicious air, and will be conſidered by them as the eg 


. 


of arti fice. 5 


— Bur it is not on ſuſpicion alone, that Mary is*charged 


bk = 
er diſſi- 
mulztion. 


with diſſimulation in this part of her conduct. Two of her 
famous letters to Bothwell were written during her ſtay at 
Glaſgow, and fully open this ſcene of iniquity. He had 


ſo far ſucceeded in his ambitious and criminal deſign, as tg 


gain an abſolute aſcendant over the queen; and in a ſituation 
1uch as Mary's, merit not ſo conſpicuous, ſervices of far in- 
ferior importance, and addreſs much leſs inſinuating than 
Bothwell's, may be ſuppoſed to ſteal imperceptibly on 3 
female heart and entirely to overcome it. N among 
thofe in the higher ranks of life, ſcruples with regard tg 
conjugal fidelity are, often, neither many nor ſtrong : nor 


did the manners of that court in which Mary had been edy- 


cated, contribute to increaſe or to fortify them. The amo, 
rous turn of Francis I. and Henry II. the wildneſs of the 
military charaCter in that age, and the liberty of appearing 
m all companies, which began to be allowed to women, who 
had not yet acquired that delicacy of fentiment, and thoſe 
poliſhed manners, which alone can render this liberty inno- 
cent, had introduced, among the French, a licentiouſne; 
of morals that roſe to an aſtoniſhing height. Such examples, 
which were familiar to Mary from her infancy, could hardly 


fail of diminiſhing that horror of vice which is natural to a 


virtuous mind. The king's behaviour would render the firſt 
approach of forbidden ſentiments leſs ſhocking ; reſentment, 
and difappointed love, would be apt to reprefent whatever 
foothed her revenge, as juſtifiable on that account; and fo 


many concurring cauſes might, almoſt imperceptibly, kindle 


tives of it, 


a new paſſion in her heart. | | 7 

Bor whatever opinion we may form with regard to the 
riſe and progres of this paſſion, the letters themſelves breathe 
all the ardour and tenderneſs of love. The affection which 


Mary there expreſſes for Bothwell, fully accounts for every 


ſubſequent part of her conduct; which without admitting 
this circumſtance, appears altogether myſterious, inconſiſtent, 
and inexplicable. That reconcilement with her huſband, of 
which, if we allow it to be genuine, it is impoſlible to give 


any plauſible account, is diſcoyered by the queen's own con- 
feſſion to have been mere artifice and deceit. As her averſion 


for her huſband, and the ſuſpicious attention with which 


he obſerved his conduct, became univerſally known, her 
ears were officiouſly filled, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, with, 


groundleſs or aggravated accounts of his actions. By fome 


the was told, that the king intended to ſeize the perſon of the 


prince 


bitte. a „ „ a. on 2A aw 
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prince his ſon, and in his name to uſurp the government; by BOOK 
others ſhe was aſſured that he reſolved inſtantly to leave the uv. 
kingdom; that a veſſel was hired for this purpoſe, and lay in Www 
the river Clyde ready to receive him 9. The laſt was what 1256. 
Mary chiefly dreaded. Henry's retiring into a foreign country: | 
muſt have been highly diſhonourable to the queen, and - 
would have entirely difconcerted BothwelPs meaſures. 
While he reſided at Glaſgow at a diſtance from her, and in 
that part of the kingdom where the intereſt of his family was 
greateſt, he might with more facility accompliſh his deſigns. 
In order, therefore, to prevent his executing any ſuch wild” 
ſcheme, it was neceſſary to bring him to ſome place where 
he would be more immediately under her own eye. For this 
purpoſe, the firſt employed all her art to regain his confi- 
dence, and then propoſed to. remove him ts the neighbour. . 
hood of Edinburgh, under pretence that there he would have prevails on 
eaſier acceſs to the advice of phyſicians, and that ſhe herſelf him to 
could attend him without being abſent from her fon ?. The Edinburgh. 
king was weak enough to ſuffer himſelf to be perſuaded ; 
and being ſtill feeble, and incapable of bearing fatigue, was 
carried in a litter to Edinburgh. % 
Tux place prepared for his reception was a houſe belong- 
ing to the provoſt of a collegiate church, called Kirk of Field. 
It tood almoſt upon the fame ſpot where the houſe belong- 
ing to the principal of the univerfity now ſtands. Such a 
tuation, on a rifing ground, and at that time in an open 
held, had all the advantages of healthful air to recommend 
it; but, oft the other hand, the ſolitude of the place ren- 
dered it extremely proper for the commiſſion of that crime, 
with a view to which it ſeems manifeſtly to have been 
choſen. | | 
Maxx continued to attend the king with the moſt aſhdu- He is mut- 
ous care. She ſeldom was abſent from him through the deredthere. 
day; ſhe flept two nights in the chamber under his apart- 
ment. She heaped on him ſo many marks of tenderneſs 
and confidence, as in a great meaſure quieted thoſe ſuſpicions 
which had ſo long diſturbed him. But while he was fondly 
indulging in dreams of the return of his former happineſs, he 
ſtood on the very brink of deſtruction. On Sunday the nintlt 
of February, about eleven at night, the queen left the Kirk 
of Field, in order to be preſent at a maſque in the palace. 
At two next morning, the houſe in which the king Jay was 
blown up with gunpowder. The noiſe and ſhock which this 
ſudden exploſion occaſioned, alarmed the whole city. The 
| | inhabitants 


A 


| * Keith, Pref. viii. 9 Good. vol. i. 8. 
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BOOK inhabitants ran to the place whence it came. The de 
iv. bodyof the king, with that of the ſervant who flept in the ſans 
ASM room, were found lying in an adjacent garden without the 
1567. City wall, untouched by fire, and with no bruiſe or mark of 


___ violence. | | | 
His charac= SUCH was the unhappy fate of Henry Stewart lord Darn), 
ter. in the twenty-firſt year of his age. Ihe indulgence of for. 


tune, and his own external accompliſhments, without any 
other merit had raifed him to an height of dignity of which 
he was altogether unworthy. By his folly and ingratitude, 
he loſt the heart of a woman who doated on him to diſtrac. 
tion. His inſolence and inconſtancy alienated from hin 
ſuch of the nobles as had contributed moſt zealouſly toward 
his elevation. His levity and caprice expoſed. him to the 
ſcorn of the people, who once revered him as the deſcendant 
of their ancient kings and heroes. Had he died a natura 
death, his end would have been unlamented, and his me- 
mory have been forgotten; but the cruel circumſtances of 
his murder, and the ſhameful remiffneſs in neglecting to 
avenge it, have made his name to be remembered with re. 
et, and have rendered him the object of pity, to which he 
ad otherwiſe no title. C 

Bothwell EER one's imagination was at work to gueſs who had 
a a Ur. contrived and executed this execrable deed. The ſuſpicion 
* of fell, with almoſt a general confent, on Bothwell “; and ſome 
the murder. reflections were thrown out, as if the queen herſelf were 
no {tranger to the crime. Of Bothwell's guilt there remains 
the fulleſt evidence that the nature of the action will admit. 
The queen's known ſentiments with regard to her huſband, 
gave a great appearance of probability to the imputation with 

which ſhe was loaded“. 
Two days after the murder, a proclamatior was iſſued by 
the queen, offering a conſiderable reward to any perſon who 
| ſhould diſcover thoſe who had been guilty of fuch a horrid 
and deteſtable crime ; and though Bothwell was now one of 
the greateſt ſubjects in the kingdom, formiqable on account 
of his own power, and protected by the queen's favour, i 
was impoſſible to ſuppreſs the ſentiments and indignation of 
the people. Papers were affixed to the moſt public places of 
the city, accuſing him of the murder, and naming his accom- 
plices; pictures appeared to the fame purpoſe, and voices 
were heard in the middle of the night, charging him oe 
| - | . & that 


I Melv. 155. Anderſ. vol. ii. 156. 
See Diſſertation concerning the murder of Henry Darnly, and the genw 
meneſs of Mary's letters to Bothwell, Appendix. | 
* Anderf, vol. i. 36. | 
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that barbarous action. But the authors of theſe rumours did B O O k 

not confine their accuſations to Bothwell alone; they inſinu- iv. 

ated that the queen herſelf was acceflary to the crime*. This 

bold accuſation, which fo directly attacked Mary's reputation, 1567. 

drew the attention of her council; and by engaging them in 

an enquiry after the authors of theſe libels, diverted them from 

ſearching for the murderers of the king d. It could ſcarce be 

expected that Mary herſelf would be extremely ſolicitous to 

diſcover thoſe who had rid her of an huſband, whom the had 

ſo violently hated. It was Bothwell's intereſy, who had the 

ſupreme direction of this, as well as of all other affairs, to 

ſtifle and ſuppreſs whatever evidence ſhould be offered, and 

to cover, if poſſible, the whole tranſaction under the veil of 

darkneſs and of ſilence. Some inquiry, however, was made, 

and ſome perſons called before the council; but the exami- 

nation was conducted with the moiſt indecent remiſſneſs, and 

in ſuch a manner as to let in no hght upon that ſcene of 

guilt x. 3 45 

g IT was not her own ſubjects alone who ſuſpected Mary of 

having been acceflary to this unnatural crime; nor did an 
opinion, ſo.diſhonourable to her character, owe its rife and 

progreſs to the jealouſy and malice of her factious nobles. 


aa Tune report ot the manner and circumſtances of the king's 
"MY murder ſpread quickly over all Europe, and, even in that 
" age, which was accuſtomed to deeds of violence, it excited 


m univerſal horror. As her unhappy breach with her huſband 
= had long been matter of public diſcourſe, the firſt conjec- 


. tures which were formed with regard to his death, were ex- 
WJ | tremely to her diſadvantage. Her friends, at a loſs what apo- 
th logy to offer for her conduct, called on her to proſecute the 
murderers with the utmoſt diligence, and expected that the 
"WW tigour of her proceedings would prove the beſt and fulleſt 


vindication of her innocence ?. 
 Lanxox at the fame time incited Mary to vengeance with Lennox ace 
inceſſant importunity. This nobleman had ſhared in his ſon's m_ Dark 
1 diſgrace, and being treated by Mary with neglect, uſually 15 — _ 
reſided at a diſtance from court. Rouſed, however, by an der. 
event no leſs ſhocking to the heart of a father, than fatal to 
all his ſchemes of ambition, he ventured to write to the peb. 21. 
queen, and to offer his advice with reſpect to the moſt ef- 
fectual method for diſcovering and convicting thoſe who 
had fo cruelly deprived him of a ſon, and her of a huſband. 
He urged her to proſecute thoſe who were guilty with 
e vigour, 


. 


t Anderf. vol. il. 1 56. Id. vol. i. 38. 
* Id. vol. iv. part ii. 167, 168. 7 Keith, Pref. ix. 
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vigour, and to bring them to a ſpeedy trial; he declared his 
own ſuſpicion of Bothwell, and of thoſe who were named 
as his accomplices ; he required that, out of regard to de- 
cency, and in order to encourage evidence to appear againſt 
them, the perſons accuſed of ſuch an atrocious crime thould 
be committed to cuſtody, or at leaſt excluded from her court 
and preſence *. Hh fs” 

Maxr was then at Seaton, whither ſhe had retired after 
the burial of the king, whoſe body was depoſited among the 
monarchs of Scotland, in a private but decent manner *. The 


former part of the earls demand could not on any pretence 


be eluded; and it was reſolved to bring Bothwell immediately 


to trial. But, inſtead of confining him to any priſon, Mary 


admitted him into all her councils, and allowed a perſon, 
univerſally reputed the murderer of her huſband, to enjoy 


all the ſecurity, the dignity, and the power of a favourite b. 


The offices which Bothwell already poſſeſſed, gave him the 
command of all the ſouth of Scotland. 'The caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, however, was a place of ſo much conſequence that 
he wiſhed earneſtly to have it in his own power. 'The 
queen, in order to prevail on the earl of Mar to ſurrender it, 
conſented to put the perſon of the young prinee in his hands, 
and immediately beſtowed the government of that important 
fortreſs upon Bothwell. So many ſteps in her conduct, in- 
conſiſtent with all the rules of prudence and of decency, muſt 


be imputed to an exceſs either of folly or of love. Mary's 


Haſtens on 
kis trial. 


known character fully vindicates her from the former ; of 
the latter, many and ſtriking proofs foon appeared. | —- 

No direct evidence had yet appeared againit Bothwell; 
but as time might bring to light the circumſtances of a crime 
in which fo many accomplices were concerned, it was of 
great importance to kurry over the trial, while nothing more 
than general ſufpicions, and uncertain ſurmiſes, could be 


produced by his accufers. For this reaſon, in a meeting of 


privy council held on the twenty-eighth of March, the twelfth 


to himſelf both in power and in favour%. No man could be 


of April was appointed for the day of trial. 'Though the 
law allowed, and the manner in which criminal cauſes were 
carried on in that age required, a much longer interval, it 
appears from ſeveral circumſtances that this ſhort ſpace was 
conſiderably contracted, and that Lennox had only eleven 
days warning to prepare for accuſing a perſon fo far ſuperior 


1 |  lefs 
* Reith, 369. 2 Anderſ. vol. i. 23. 
b Anderſ. vol. i. 40, &c. - Anderſ. vol. i. Pref. 64. Keith, 379. 
t The att of privy. council, appointing the day of Bothwell's trial, bears 
date March the 28th, which happened on a Thurſday. Anderf. vol i. 50. The 
| . : | Ih queen s 
„ a 
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leſs in a condition to contend with an antagoniſt who was 
thus ſupported. Though Lenox's paternal eſtate had been 
reſtored to him when he was called into Scotland, it ſeems 
to have been confderably impaired during his baniſhment. 
His vaſſals, while he reſided in England, had been accuſ- 
tomed to ſome degree of independence, and. he had not 


recovered that aſcendant over them, which a feudal chief 


uſually poſſeſſed. He had no reaſon to expect the concur- 


rence of any of thoſe factions into which the nobles were 


divided. During the ſhort period of his ſon's proſperity, he 
had taken ſuch ſteps as gave riſe to an open breach with 
Murray and all his adherents. The partifans of the houſe 
of Hamilton were his hereditary and mortal enemies. 
Huntly was linked in the cloſeſt confederacy with Both- 
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well; and thus to the diſgrace of the nation, Lennox ſtood 


alone in a cauſe where, both honour and humanity called 
ſo loudly on his countrymen to ſecond him. | 

Ir is remarkable too, that Bothwell himſelf was preſent, 
and fat as a member in that meeting of privy council, which 


gave directions with regard to the time and manner of his 


trial; and he {till enjoyed not only full liberty, but was re- 
ceived into the queen's preſence with the ſame diſtinguiſhed 
familiarity as formerly ©. 

_ NoTrixG could be a more cruel diſappointment to the 
wiſhes and reſentment of à father than ſuch a premature 
trial; every ſtep towards which ſeemed to be taken by di- 
rections from the perſon who was himſelf accuſed of the 
crime, and calculated on purpoſe to conceal rather than to 
detect his guilt. Lennox foreſaw what would be the iſſue of 
this mock inquiry, and with how little ſafety to himſelf, or 
ſucceſs to his cauſe, he could venture to appear on the day 


prefixed. In his former letters, though under expreſſions 


the moſt reſpectful, ſome ſymptoms of his diſtruſting the 
queen may be diſcovered. He ſpoke out now in plain lan- 
Vol, 1. | R guage. 


queen's warrant to the meſſengers, impowering them toſummon Lennox to be 


preſent, is dated on the 29th. Anderſ. vol. it. 97. He was fammoned by 


proclamation at the croſs of Edinburgh on the ſame day. Ibid. 100. He was 
ſummoned at his dwelkng-houſes in Glaſgow and Dumbarton the zoth of 
March, the iſt and 2d days of April, Ibid. tox. Be was ſummoned at 
Perth, April 1ſt. Ibid 102. Thovgh Lennox refided at that time forty 
miles from Einburgh, the citation might have been given him ſooner. Such 
an unneceſſary delay affords ſome cauſe for ſuſpicion. It is true, Mary, in 
her letter, March 24th, invited Lennox to come to Edinburgh the enſuing 
week; this gave him warning ſome days ſooner, that ſhe intended to bring 
on the trial without delay. But the preciſe time could not be legally or 
certainly known to Lennox ſooner than ten or twelve days before the day on 
which he was required to appear. By the law and practice of Scotland, at 
that time parties were ſummoned, in caſes of treaſon, forty days previous to 
the trial, : e Anderſ. vol. i. 50. 52. 


Lennox 
craves 2 


delay. 
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guage. He complained of the injury done him, by bend 
on the trial with ſuch illegal precipitation. He en. 
once more the indecency of allowing Bothwell not only to 
enjoy perſonal 3 but to retain his former influence 
over her councils. He again required her, as ſhe regarded 
her own honour, to give ſome evidence of her ſincerity in 
proſecuting the murder, by confining the perſon who was 
on good grounds ſuſpected to be the author of it; and till 
that were done he ſignified his own reſolution not to be pre- 
ſent at a trial, the manner and circumſtances of which were 
ſo irregular And unſatisfactory f. | 

He ſeems, however, to have expected little ſucceſs from 
this application to Mary; and therefore at the fame time 
beſought Elizabeth to interpoſe, in order to obtain ſuch a 
delay as he demanded s. Nothing can be a ftronger proof 
how violently he ſuſpected the one queen, than his ſubmit- 
ting to implore the aid of the other, who had treated his fon 
with the utmoſt contempt, and himſelf and family with the 
greateſt rigour. Elizabeth, who was never unwilling to 
interpoſe in the affairs of Scotland, wrote inſtantly to Mary, 
adviſed her to delay the trial for ſome time, and urged in 
ſuch ſtrong terms the ſame arguments which Lennox had 
uſed, as might have convinced her to what an unfavourable 


conſtruction her conduct would be e if ſhe perſiſted i in 
her preſent method of proceeding l. 


The trial 
proceeds. 


NEzTHER' her intreaties, however, nor thoſe of Cad | 
could prevail to have the trial put off. On the day appointed 
Bothwell appeared, but with ſuch a formidable retinue, that 
it would have been dangerous to condernn, and impoſſible 
to puniſh him. Beſides a numerous body of his friends and 
vaſſals aſſembled, according to cuſtom, from different parts 
of the kingdom, he was attended by a band of hired ſol- 
diers, who marched with flying colours along the ſtreets of 
Edinburgh *. A court of juſtice was held with the accuſ- 
tonfed formalities. An indictment was preſented againſt 
Bothwell, and Lennox was called upon to make good his 
a. In hisname appeared Robert Cunningham, one 
of his dep=ndants. He excuſed his maſters abſence, on 
account of the ſhortneſs of the time; which prevented his 
aſſembling. his friends and vaſſils, without whoſe aſſiſtance 
he could not with ſafety venture to ſet himſelf in oppoſition 
to ſuch a powerful antagoniſt. For this reaſon, he deſired 


the court to ſtop procecngs and proteſted, that any ſen- 


tence 


r Gram Good. vol. ii. 35. 
n Anderſ. Pref. 60. See Appendix, No. XIX. | 
i Anderſ. vol. i. 135. 
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tence Which ſhould be paſſed at that time ought to be deemed 3 kx 


illegal and void. Bothwell, on the other hand, inſiſted that iv. 

the court ſhould inſtantly proceed to trial. One of Lennox's = 

own letters, in which LE raved of the queen to proſecute 367. 

the murderers without delay, was produced. Cunning- 

ham's objections were over-ruled ; and the jury, conſiſting 

of peers and barons of the firſt rank, found Bothwell not 

. guilty of the crime. PR: Rag „ | 

No perſon appeared as an accuſer, not a- fingle witneſs Bothwell is 

was examined, nor any evidence produced againſt him. The acquitted. 

jury, under theſe circumſtances, could do nothing elſe but 

acquit him. Their verdict, however, was far from gratify- 

ing the wiſhes, or ſilencing the murmurs of the people. 

Every circumſtance in the trial gave grounds for ſuſpicion, 

and excited indignation; and the judgment pronounced, in- ; 

ſtead of being a proof of Bothwell's innocence, was eſteemed 

in argument of his guilt. Paſquinades and libels were af- 

fixed to different places, expreſſing the ſentiments of the 

public with the utmoſt virulence of language. "3 
Tur jury themſelves ſeem to have been aware of the cen- 

ſure to which their proccedings would be expoſed ; and, at 

the ſame time that they returned their verdict acquitting 

Bothwell; the earl of Caithneſs proteſted, in their name, that 

no crime ſhould be imputed to them on that account, be- 

cauſe no aceuſer had appeared, and no proof was brought of 

the indictment. He took notice likewiſe, that the ninth in- 

ſtead of the tenth of February was mentioned in the indict- 

ment, as the day on which the murder had been committed: 

a circumſtance which diſcovers the extreme inaccuracy of 

_ thoſe who prepared the indictment; and at a time when 

men were diſpoſed, and not without reaſon, to be ſuſpicious 

of every thing, this ſmall matter contributed to confirm and 

to increaſe their ſuſpicions sx. Vb | 
Even Bothwell himſclf did not rely on the judgment 

which he had obtained in his favour, as a full vindication 

of his innocence. Immediately after his acquittal, he, in 

compliance with a cuſtora which was not then obſolete, pybs 

liſhed a writing, in which he offered to fight in ſingle com- 

bat any gentleman of good fame who, ſhould prefume to ac- 

cuſe him of being acceſſary to the murder of the king, 
Mar, however continued to treat him as if he had been 

cleared by the moſt unexceptionable and ſatisfactoryevidence. 

The aſcendant he had gained over her heart, 2s well as over 

her councils, was more viſible than ever; and Lennox, who - 

could not expect that his own perſon could be fafe in a 
| ö 5 country 

k Both. Trial, Anderſ, vol. H-: 97, &c | 3 
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feſſors might reſt with greater confidence. This, however, by 
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country where the murderer of his ſon had been abſolved, 
without regard to juſtice ; and loaded with honours, in con- 
tempt of decency ; fled with precipitation towards England !. 

'Twodays after the trial a parliament was held, at the open- 
ing of whichthe queen diſtinguiſhed Bothwell, by appointing 
him to carry the ſceptre before her u. Moſt of the acts paſſed 
in this aſſembly were calculated on purpoſe to ſtrengthen his 


party, and to promote his defigns. He obtained the ratifi- 


cation of all the poſſeſſions and honours which the partiality 
of the queen had conferred upon him; and the act to that 
effect contained the ſtrongeſt declarations of his faithful ſer- 


vices to the crown in all times paſt. The ſurrender of the 
caſtle of Edinburgh by Mar was confirmed. The law of 


attainder againſt Huntly was repealed, and he and his ad- 
herents were reſtored to the eſtates and honours of their an- 
ceſtors. Several of thoſe who had been on the jury which 
acquitted Bothwell, obtained ratifications of the grants made 
in their favour ; and as paſquinades daily multiplied, a law 
paſſed, whereby thoſe into whoſe hands any paper of that 
kind fell were commanded inſtantly to deſtroy it ; and if, 
through their neglect, it ſhould be allowed to ſpread, they 
were ſubjected to a capital puniſhment, in the ſame manner 
as if they had been the original authors *. | 

Hor the abſolute dominion which Bothwell had acquired 
over Mary's mind appeared in the cleareſt manner, by an act 
in favour of the proteſtant rehgion, to which at this time ſhe 
gave her aſſent. Mary's attachment to the Romiſh faith was 


uniform and ſuperſtitious; ſhe had never laid afide the de- 


ſign, nor loſt the hopes, of reſtoring it. She had of late 
come under new engagements to that purpoſe, and in con- 
ſequence of theſe had ventured upon ſome ſteps more public 
and vigorous than any ſhe had formerly taken. But though 
none of theſe circumſtances were unknown to Bothwell, 
there were powerful motives which prompted him at this 
juncture to conciliate the good-will of the proteſtants, by ex- 
erting himſelf in order to procure for them ſome additional 
ſecurity in the exerciſe of their religion. That which they 


enjoyed at preſent was very precarious, being founded en- 
tirely on the royal proclamation iſſued ſoon after the arrival 


of the queen in Scotland, which in expreſs terms was declared 


to be only a temporary regulation. From that period, neither 


the ſolicitations of the general aſſemblies of the church, nor 
the intreaties of her people, could extort from Mary any con- 
ceſſion in favour of the proteſtant religion, on which the pro- 


| 1 the 
1 Keith, 378. Note (J). m Id. ibid. 2 Ibid. 380. 
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the more powerful influence of Bothwell, they now obtained. 
An act was paſſed in this parliament, repealing all the laws, 
canon, civil, and municipal, adverſe to the reformed religion, 
and exempting ſuch as had embraced it from the penalties 
to which they might have been ſu' jected by theſe !xws, 


either on account of their paſt conduct or preſent profeſſion 


declaring at the ſame time that their perſons, eſtates, honours, 
and benefices were taken under public protection againſt 
every court, civil or eccleſiaſtical, that ' might attempt to 
moleſt them on account of their religious ſentiments. Thus 
the proteſtants, inſtead of holding Heir ſacred rights by no 
better tenure than a declaration of royal indulgence, which 
might be revoked at pleaſure, obtainedlegal and parliamentary 
protection in the exerciſe of their religion. By prevailing 


on the queen to aſſent to this law, Bothwell ſeems to have 


flattered himſelf that he would acquire ſuch merit both with 
the clergy and with the people, as might induce them to 
favour his ambitious ſchemes, and to connive at what he had 
done or might do, in order to accompliſh them. The pro- 
teſtants accordingly, though this act was far from amount- 
ing to a legal eſtabliſhment of the reformed faith, ſeemed to 
have conſidered it as an additional ſecurity of ſuch import- 
ance, that it was publiſhed among the laws enacted in a 
parliament held towards the cloſe of this year, under very 


CC: 0 
different leaders , Every 


* 1 am indebted to the accuracy of Sir David Dalrymple, for pointing out (Re- 
marks on the Hiſtory of Scotland, ch. 9.) a conſiderable error into which I had 
fallen with reſpe to this act, by ſuppoſing it to be ſo favourable to the doctrine 


of the Reformation, that the parliament which met Dec. 1 5, could ſubſtitute 


nothing ſtronger or more explicit in its place, and thought it ſufficient to ratify 
it word for word. This error I have now correQed ; but after conſidering the 
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act with particular attention, though 1 am ſatisfied that it neither eſtabliſhed _ 


the reformed religion or the religion of the ſtate, nor aboliſhed popery, yet it 
granted ſuch new and legal ſecurity to the proteſtants, as was deemed in that 


age, an acquiſition of great value. The framers of the law ſeem manifeſtly 


to have viewed it in that light; after reciting, © that the queen, ſince her ar- 


rival, had attempted nothing contrary to the ſtate of religign which ſhe found 


publicly and univerſally ſtanding, on which account ſhe 'was moſt worthy 


to be ſerved, honoured, and obeyed, &c.**—the act goes on, © that as ſhe 


intends to continue the ſame goodneſs and government in all times coming, 
the profeſſors of the religion aforeſaid may and ſhall have occaſion to praiſe 
God for her happy and gracious government, &c. : and to the effect that the 
profeſſors of the religion aforeſaid may aſſure themſelves to be in full furety 


with the advice of the whole eſtates in parliament, &c. then fallow the ſta- 
tuary clauſes mentioned in the text. The intention of paſſing the act is ap- 


thereof, and of their lands, lives, &c. and may with the better will jeopard _ 
and hazard their lives and goods in her highneſs's ſervice, againſt all enemies 
to her, and to the commonweal of this realm, &c, therefore our ſovereign, 


parent, and it is drawn with great art. This art is peculiarly manifeſt in te 
concluding clauſe. In her firſt proclamation the queen had declared, that it 


ſhould continue in force only until ſhe ſhould take finalorder concerningreligion 


with the advice of parliament. In this act the intention of taking further 


order 
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Evers ſtep taken by Bothwell had hitherto been attenjled 
with all the ſucceſs which his moſt ſanguine wiſhes could 
expect. He had entirely gained the queen's heart; the mur- 
der of the king had excited no public commation ; he had 
been acquitted by his peers of any ſhare in that crime; and 
their deciſion had been in ſome ſort ratified in parliament, 
But in a kingdom where the regal authority was ſo extremely 


limited, and the prom of the nobles ſo formidable, he durit 


not venture on the laſt action, towards which all his ambi- 
tious projects tended, without their approbation. In order 
to. ſecure this, he, immediately after the diſſolution of par- 
liament, invited all the nobles who were preſent to an enter- 


tainment. Having filled the houſe with his friends and de- 


pendants, and ſurrounded it with armed men p, he opened to 
the company his intention of marrying.the queen, whoſe con- 
ſent, he told them, he had already obtained; and demanded 
their approbation of this match, which, he ſaid, was no 
leſs acceptable to their ſovereign, than honourable to him- 
felf %. Huntly and Seaton, who were privy to all Bothwell's 
ſchemes, and promoted them with the utmoſt zeal; the popiſh 
eccleſiaſtics, who were abſolutely devoted to the queen, and 
ready to ſooth all her paſſions; inſtantly declared their ſatiſ- 
faction with what he had propoſed, 'The reſt, who dreaded 
the exorbitant power which Bothwell had acquired, and ob- 
ſerved the queen's growing affection towards him in all her 
actions, were willing to make a merit of yielding to a mea- 


ure which they could neither oppoſe nor defeat. Some few 


were confounded and enraged. But in the end Bothwell, 
partly by promiſes and flattery, partly by terror and force, 


| prevailed on all who were preſent to ſubſcribe a paper, which 


| leaves 
order concerning religion is mentioned, probably with a view to pleaſe the 
queen; but it is worded with ſuch ſtudied dexterity, that the protection grant- 
.ed by this law is no longer to be regarded as temporary, or depending upon 
the queen taking ſuch final order. Parl. 1. K. Ja. VI. c. 31. In the fame 


light of an important acquiſition of ſecurity to the reformed religion, this act 


is repreſented by the privy council in a proclamation iſſued May 23, -x567. 
Keith, 571. Mary's principal adherents, in a paper ſubſeribed by them, 
September 12, 1568, declare, that ihe, “by the advice of the three eftates, 
had fatisfied the deſire of the whole nobility in an act concerning all the 
points of religion paſled in the parliament held April 1567.” Goodal, ii. 
357. The ſame is aſſerted to be the intention and effect of this act in another 
public paper in the year 1570. Haynes 621. From conſidering all theſe 
particulars, one need not wonder that a law „ anent caſſing (as its title 
bears), annulling, and abrogating of all laws, acts, and conſtitutions, canone, 
civile, and municipal, with other conſtitutions, contrare to the religion 
now profeſſit within the realme, confirmed by the royal aſſent of the queen, 


ſhould be publiſhed among the ſtatutes ſecuring the proteſtant religion. We 


find accordingly, in a very rare edition of the acts of parliament, mT at 
Edinburgh by Robert Lekprevik, printar to the king's majeſtic, 6 day of 


April 1568, the act of April 19 inferted among the acts of the Regent's par- 


© Hament in December. 


Good. vol. ii. 141. 5 Anderf, vol. i. 94. 


— 
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leaves a deeper ſtain than any occurrence in that age on the B OO Kk 


honour and character of the nation. 


Tals. paper contained the ſtrongeſt desi of Both- AYR. 


well's innocence, and the moſt. ample acknowledgment of his 
good ſervices to the kingdom. If any future accuſation 


' ſhould be brought againſt him on account of the king's mur- | 


der, the ſubſcribers. promiſed to ſtand by him as one man, 

and to hazard their lives and fortunes in his defence. They 
recommended him to the queen as the moſt proper perſon 
ſhe could chuſe for a huſband ; and if ſhe ſhould condeſcend 

to beſtow. on him that mark of her regard, they undertook 

to promote the marriage, and to join him with all their 

forces in oppoſing any perſon who endeavoured to obſtruct 

it”. Among the ſubſcribers of this paper we find ſome who 

were the queen's chief confidents, others who were ſtrangers 

to her. councils, and obnoxious to her diſpleaſure ; ſome 

who faithfully adhered to her through all the viciſfitudes of 
her fortune, and others who became the principal authors 

of her ſufferings ; ſome paſſionately attached to the Romiſh 

ſuperſtition, and others zealous advocates for the proteſtant 

faith *, No common intereſt can be ſuppoſed to have united 

men of ſuch oppoſite principles and parties, in recommend- 

ing to their ſovereign a ſtep ſo injurious to her honour, and 

ſo fatal to her peace. This ſtrange coalition was the effect 

of much artifice, and muſt be conſidered as the boldeſt and 

moſt maſterly ſtroke of Bothwell's addreſs. It is obſervable, 

that amidit all the altercations and mutual reproaches of the 

two parties which aroſe in the kingdom, this unworthy tiunſ- 

action is ſeldom mentioned. Conſcious on both lides, that in 

this particular their conduct could ill bear examination, and 

would redound little to their fame, they always touch upon 

it unwillingly, and with a tender hand, ſceming defirous that 
it ſhould remain in darkneſs, or be buried in oblivion. But 
as ſo many perſons who, both at that time and ever after, pol- 
ſeſſed the queen's favour ſubſcribed this paper, the ſuſpicion 
becomes ſtrong, that Bothwell's ambitious hopes were nei- 
ther unknown to Mary nor diſapproved * hey * | 

Tarsr 


s AnderC vol. i. I7 | Keith, 382. | 

Of all the different ſyſtems with regard to this tranfaction, that of Cam- 
den ſeems to be the leaſt accurate, and the worlt founded. He ſuppoſes that 
Bothwell was hated by Murray, Morton, &c. who had been his, aſſociates in 
the murder of the king, and that they now wanted to ruin him, He affirms, 
at the ſame time, that the ſubſcriptions to this paper were obtained by them 
out of fear that Bothwell might fink in his hopes, and betray the whole bloody 
ſecret, 404. But beſides the abfurdity of ſuppoſing that any man's enemies 
would contribute towards raifing him to ſuch high dignity, on the uncertain 


hopes of being able afterwards to deprive him of it; beſides the — 
. 


Iv. 


1567. 
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Book Tur: ſuſpicions are confirmed by the moſt direct proof, - 


IV. 


Melvil at that time enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare in her favour. 


He, as well as his brother, kept a ſecret correſpondence in 


1567. 


Bothwell 
carries the 
queen by 
force to 
Dunbar. 


England with thoſe who favoured her pretenſions to that 
crown. The rumour of her intended marriage with Both- 
well having ſpread early in that kingdom. excited univerfal 
indignation ; and Melvil received a letter from thence which 
repreſented, in the ſtrongeſt terms, what would be the fatal 
effects of ſuch an imprudent ſtep. He put this letter into 
the queen's hands, and enforced it with the utmoſt warmth, 
She nor only diſregarded theſe remonſtrances, but commu— 
nicated the matter to Bothwell; and Melvil, in order to 
fave his life, was obliged to fly from court, wiither he durſt 
not return till the earl's rage began to abate*. At the ſame 
time Elizabeth warned Mary of the danger and infamy to 
which ſhe would expoſe herſelf by ſuch an indecent choice 
but an advice from her met with ſtill leſs regard*. 
THREE days after the rifing of parliament Mary went from 
Edinburgh to Stirling, in order to viſit the prince her ſon, 
| | TE Bothwell 


of accompliſhing ſuch a marriage, if it had been either unknown to the queen 
or diſagreeable to her; we may obſerve that this ſuppoſition is deſtroyed by 
the direct teſtimony of the queen herſelf, who aſcribes the conſent of the no- 
bles to Bothwell's artifices, 2vbo purchaſed it by giving them to underſiand that ave 
were content therewith. Anderſ. vol. i. 94. 99. It would have been no ſmall 
advantage to Mary, if ſhe could have repreſented the conſent of the nobles to 
have been their own voluntary deed. It is ſtill more ſurpriſing to find Leſly 


aſcribing this paper to Murray and his faction. Anderſ. vol. i. 26. The bi- 


ſhop himſelf was one of the perſons who ſubſcribed it. Keith, 383. The 
king's commiſſioners, at the conference held at York 1568, pretended that 
none of the nobles, except the earl of Huntly, would ſubſcribe this paper till 


. a. warrant from the queen was produced, by which they were allowed to do 
fo: this warrant they had in their cuſtody, and exhibited. Anderf. vol. iv. 


part 2. 5. This differs from Buchanan's account, who ſuppoſes that all the 
nobles preſent ſubſcribed the paper on the rgth, and that next day they ob- 
tained the approbation of what they f ad done, by way of ſecurity to them- 


ſelves, 355. | | 
e Melv. 156. According to Melvil, Lord Herries likewiſe remonſtrated 


againſt the marriage, and conjured the queen, on his knees, to lay aſide all 


thoughts of ſuch a diſhonourable alliance, 156. But it has been obſerved 
that Herries is one of the nobles who ſubſcribed the bond, April 19. Keith, 
383. 2. That he is one of the witneſſes to the marriage articles between the 
queen and Bothwell, May 14. Good. vol. ii. 61. 3. That he fat in council 
with Bothwell, May 17. Keith, 386, But this remonſtrance of Lord Her- 
ries againſt the marriage happened before thoſe made by Melvil himſelf, 157. 
Melvil's remonſtrance muſt have happened ſome time before the meeting of 
parliament; for after offending Bothwell he retired from court ; he allowed 
his rage time to ſubſide, and had again joined the queen, when fhe was ſeized 
April 24. 158. The time which muſt have elapſed, by this account of the 
matter, was perhaps ſufficient to have gained Herries from being an oppoſer to 
become a promoter of the marriage. Perhaps Melvil may have committed 
fome miſtake with-regard to this fact, ſo far as relates to lord Herries, He 


| could not well be miſtaken with regard to what himſelf did. 


* Anderf. vol. i. 106, 
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Bothwell had now brought his ſchemes to full maturity, no OK 

and every precaution being taken which could render it av. 

ſafe to enter on the laſt and deciſive ſtep, the natural impetu- Wyay 

olity of his ſpirit did not ſuffer him to deliberate any longer. 2565. 

Under pretence of an expedition againſt the freebooters on 

the borders, he aſſembled his followers ; and marching out 

of Edinburgh with a thouſand horſe, turned ſuddenly to- Api * 

wards Linlithgow, met the queen on her return near that 

place, diſperſed her flender train without reſiſtance, ſeized 

on her perſon, and conducted her, together with a few of 

her courtiers, as a priſoner to his caſtle of Dunbar. She 

expreſſed neither ſurpriſe, nor terror, nor indignation, at 

ſuch an outrage committed on her perſon, and ſuch an 

inſult offered to her authority, but ſeemed to yield without 

ſtruggle or regret ). Melvil was at that time one of her 

attendants z and the officer by whom he was ſeized informed 

him, that nothing was done without the queen's own con- 

ſent 2. If we may rely on the letters publiſhed in Mary's 

name, the ſcheme had been communicated to her, and every 

ſtep towards it was taken with her participation and advice. 

Born the queen and Bothwell thought it of advantage to - 
employ this appearance of violence. It afforded her a decent 

excuſe for her conduct; and while the could plead that it 

was owing to force rather than choice, ſhe hoped that her 

reputation, among foreigners at leaſt, would eſcape without 

cenſure, or be expoſed to leſs reproach. Bothwell could not 

help diſtruſting all the methods which had hitherto been 

uſed for vindicating him from any concern in the murder of 

the ki*y. Something was ſtill wanting for his ſecurity, and 

ſor quieting his guilty fears. This was a pardon under the 

oreat ſeal. By the laws of Scotland the moſt heinous crime 

muſt be mentioned by name in a pardon, and then all lefſer 

offences are deemed to be included under the general clauſe, 

and all other crimes whatſoever v. To ſeize the perſon of the 

prince is high treaſon ; and Bothwell hoped that a pardon 

obtained for this would extend to every thing of which he 

had been accuſed © 9 - 

BoTAuweELL having now got the queen's perſon into his 1s ajrorced 
hands, it would have been unbecoming either a politician or from his 
a man of gallantry to have delayed confummating his » wife. 
ſchemes. The firſt ſtep towards this was to have this mar- 


Tiage with lady Jane Gordon, the earl of Huntly's ſiſter, 
diſſolved. In order to accompliſh that, in a manner con- 


fiſtent 


Y Keith, 333. | - Melv. 158. 
Good. vol. ii. 37. Parl. 6 Jac. IV. c. 6a. 
© Anderl. vol. jv. part ii. 51. | 
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ſiſtent with the ideas of the queen on one hand, and with 
the ſentiments of his countrymen on the other, two different 
proceſſes became neceſfary : one founded on the maxims of 


' the canon law, the other accommodated to the tenets of the 


reformed church. Bothwell accordingly commences a ſuit, 
in his own name, in the ſpiritual court of the archbiſhop of 
St. Andrew's the juriſdiction of which the queen had re- 
ſtored, by a ſpecial commiſſion granted for this purpoſe, and 
pleaded, that lady Jane and himſelf being couſins within the 


prohibited degrees, and having married without a pal dil- 


penſation, their union was null from the be inning 4, At 
the fame time he prevailed with lady Jane to apply to the 
proteſtant court of commiſſaries for a ons: oN account of 
His having been guilty of adultery. The influence of Both- 


well was "of equal weight in both courts. In the courſe 


of four days, witlf tho fame indecent and ſuſpicious pre- 


cipitancy, the one declared the marriage to be illegal and 
null, the other pronounced a ſentence of divorce e. 

Writs. this infamous tranſaction was carrying on the 
queen reſided at Dunbar; detained as a priſoner, but treated 
with the greateſt reſpect. Soon after Bothweil, with a nu- 
merous train of his dependants, conducted her to Edinburgh; 
but, inftead of lodging her in the palace of Holyrood-houſe, 
he conveyed her to the caſtle, of which he was governor. 
'Fhe diſcontent of the nation rendered this precaution ne- 
ceflary. In an houſe untortified, and of eaſy acceſs, the 
queen might have been refeued without difficulty out of his 
bands. In a place of ſtrength ſhe was ſecured from all the 
attempts of his enemies. 

ONE ſmall difficulty ſtill remained to be 8 As 
the queen was kept in a ſort of captivity by Bothwell, a 
marriage concluded in that condition might be imputed to 
ores, and be held invalid. In order to obviate this, Mary 

appeared 

- Ta her own ce; it was urged as an aggravation of the queen? 8 guilt, that 
De gave her conſent to marry the huſband of another woman; and the charge 
das been often repeated ſince. But according to Mary's own ideas, conſo- 
naut to the principles of her religion, the marriage of Bothwell with lady Jane 
Gordon was unlawful and void, and ſhe conſideręd them as living together not 


in the hallowed bonds of matrimony, but in a ſtate of criminal intercourſe. 
Bothwell's addreſſes, which ſtruck her proteſtant ſubjects not only as indecent 


D flagi ticus, could not appear in the ſame light to her; and this may be 
pleaded in extenxation of the crime imputed to her of having liſtened to them. 


Zut it will not exempt her from the charge of great imprudence in this un- 


fortunate ſtep. Mary was well acquainted \ with the ideas of her ſubjects, and 
Enew what they would think of her giving ear for a moment to the courtſhip 


cf a man lately married under her own eye, in the church of her palace. Ap- 


e No. XX. Every conlideration thould have reſtrained her from-form- 
2x this union, Which to her people mult have appeared odicus and ſhocking, 


: — 2 on the es of Scotland, p. 199, &c. 


*Anderſ. i. 132. Append. No. XX. 
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ppeared in the court of ſeſſion, and, in preſence of the ; OK 
hancellor and other judges, and ſeveral of the nobility, de- IV. 
clared that ſhe was now at full liberty; and though Bothwell's — 
violence in ſeizing her perſon had at firſt excited her indig- 1362. 
nation, yet his reſpectful behaviour ſince that time had not 
only appeaſed her reſentment, but determined her to raiſe 
him to higher honours. . l 
War theſe were ſoon became public. The title of duke Is married 
of Orkney was conferred upon Bothwell; and on the fif- non 
tcenth of May his marriage with the queen, which had fo * 
long been the object of his wiſhes, and the motive of his 
crimes, was ſolemnized. The ceremony was performed in 
public, according to the rites of the proteſtant church, by 
Adam Bothwell, biſhop of Orkney, one of the few prelates 
who had embraced the Reformation, and on the ſame day 
was celebrated in private, according to the forms preſcribed 
by the popiſh religion 5. The boldneſs with which Craig, 
the miniſter who was commanded to publiſh the banns, teſ- 
filed againſt the defign; the ſmall number of the nobles 
who were preſent at the marriage; and the ſullen and diſre- 
ſpectful ſilence of the people when the queen appeared in 
public; were manifeſt ſymptoms of the violent and general 
diſſatisfaction of her own ſubjects. The refuſal of Du Croe, 
the French ambaſſador, to be preſent at the nuptial cere- 
mony or entertainment, diſcovers the ſentiments of her alles 
with regard to this part of her conduct; and although every 
other action in Mary's life. could be juſtified by the rules | 
of prudence, or reconciled to the principles of virtue, this. - 
fatal marriage would remain an inconteitable proof of her 
raſhneſs, if not her guilt. | 
Mary's firſt care was to offer ſome apology for her, con- 
duct, to the courts af France and England. The inſtructions 
to her ambaſſadors {till remain, and are drawn by a mafterly 
hand. But under all the artificial and falſe colouring the 
employs, it is eaſy to diſcover, not only that many of the 
ſteps the had taken were unjuſtiſiable, but that ſhe herſelf 
was conſciqus that they could not be juſtified l. SEE > n 
Tas title of king was the only thing wich was not be- ih 
ſtowed upon Bothwell. Notwithſtanding her attachment to 
him, Mary remembered the inconvemencies which had ariſen 
from the raſh advancement of her former huſband to that ho- 
nour. She agreed, however, that he ſhould: fGign, in token 
of confent, all the public writs iflued in her name i. But 
though the queen withheld from him the title of king, hs 
| | SH poſſeſſed. 
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25 HISTORY” Ur 8$COTLAND. 
BOOK poſſeſſed, nevertheleſs, regal power m its full extent. The 


ww. queen's perſon was in his hands; ſhe was ſurrounded more 
WAR clofely than ever by his creatures; none of her ſubjects could 
1567. obtain audience without his permiſſion 3 and, unleſs in his 
5 own preſence, none but his confidents were permitted to con- 
verſe with her k. The Scottiſh monarchs were accuſtomed 
to live among their ſubjects as fathers or as equals, without 
diſtruſt, and with little ſtate z armed guards ſtanding at the 
doors of the royal apartment, difficulty of acceſs, diſtance and 
retirement, were things unknown and unpopular. _ 

Endea- TRksE precautions were neceſſary for ſecuring to Both- 
vours tobe- well the power which he had acquired. But, without being 
ger of the maſter of the perſon of the young prince, he eſteemed all 
priace's that he had gained to be precarious and uncertain. The 
perſon. queen had committed her ſon to the care of the earl of Mar. 
The fidelity and loyalty of that nobleman were too well 
known to expect that he would be willing to put the prince 
into the hands of the man who was ſo violently ſuſpected of 
having murdered his father. Bothwell, however, laboured 
to get the prince into his power, with an anxiety which gave 
riſe. to the blackeſt ſuſpicions. All his addreſs, as well as 
authority, were employed to perſuade, or to force Mar into 
a compliance with his demands l. And it is no flight proof, 
both of the firmneſs and dexterity of that nobleman, that 
he preſerved a life of ſo much importance to the nation, 

from being in the power of a man, whom fear or ambition 
might have prompted to violent attempts againſt it. 


General in- THE eyes of the neighbouring nations were fixed, at that 


dignation time, upon the great events which had happened in Scot- 
_ land during three months: a king murdered with the utmoſt 
ol ex- cruelty, in the prime of his days, and in his capital city ; 
cited. the perſon ſuſpected of that odious crime ſuffered not only to 
. appear publicly in every place, but admitted into the preſence 
of the queen, diſtinguiſhed by her favour, and intruſted 
with the chief direction of her affairs; ſubjected to a trial 
which was carried on with moſt ſhameleſs partiality, and ac- 
quitted by a ſentence which ſerved only to confirm the ſuſpt- 
cions of his guilt; divorced from his wife, on pretences 
frivolous or indecent ; and after all this, inftead of meeting 
with the ignominy due to his actions, or the puniſhment 
merited by his crimes, permitted openly, and without oppo- 
ſition, to marry a queen, the wife of the prince whom he had 
aſfſaſſinated, and the guardian of thoſe laws which he had 
been guilty of violating. Such a quick ſucceſſion of inci- 

| Ea My | dents, 
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HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
dents, ſo ſingular and ſo deteſtable, in the ſpace of three s O0 O K 


months, is not to be found in any other hiſtory. They left, 
in the opinion of foreigners, a mark of infamy on tlie cha- 
racter of the nation. The Scots were held in abhorrence all 
over Europe; they durſt hardly appear any where in public; 
and after ſuffering fo many atrocious deeds to paſs with im- 
punity, they were univerſally reproached as men void of 
courage, or of kumanity, as equally regardleſs of the repu- 
tation of their queen and the honour of their country ®. 
Tusk reproaches rouſed the nobles, who had been hi- 
therto amuſed by Bothwell's artifices, or intimidated by his 
wer. 'The manner in which he exerciſed the authority 
which he acquired, his repeated attempts to become maſter 
of the prince's perſon, together with ſome raſh threatenings 
againſt him, which he let fall ®, added to the violence and 
promptitude of their reſolutions. A confiderable body of 
them aſſembled at Stirling, and entered into an aſſociation 
for the defence of the prince's perſon. Argyll, Athol, 
Mar, Morton, Glencairn, Home, Lindfay, Boyd, Murray 
of Tullibardin, Kirkaldy of Grange, and Maitland the ſe- 
cretary, were the heads of this confederacy . Stewart earl 
of Athol was remarkable for an uniform and bigotted at- 
tachment to popery ; but his indignation on account of the 
murder of the king, to whom he was nearly allied, and his 
zeal for the ſafety of the prince, overcame, on this occaſion, 
all conſiderations of religion, and united him with the mot 


_ zealous proteſtants. Several of the other nobles ated, with- 


out queſtion, from a laudable concern for the ſafety of the 
prince and the honour of their country. But the ſpirit which 
ſome of them diſcovered during the ſubſequent revolutions, 
leaves little room to doubt, that ambition or reſentment were 
the real motives of their conduct; and that, on many occa- 
ſions, while they were purſuing ends juſt and neceſſary, they 


were actuated by principles and paſſions altogether un- 


juſtifiable. | 3 

Tux firſt accounts of this league filled the queen and 
Bothwell with great conſternation. They were no ſtrangers 
to the ſentiments of the nation with reſpect to their con- 
duct; and though their marriage had not met with public 
oppoſition, they knew that it had not been carried on with- 
out the ſecret difguſt and murmurings of all ranks of men. 
They foreſaw the violence with which this indignation would 
burſt out, after having been ſo long ſuppreſſed; and in 


i requiring 
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order to prepare for the ſtorm, Mary iſſued a proclamation, Mayas. 
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requiring her ſubjects to take arms, and to attend her huf. 
band by a day appointed. At the ſame time, ſhe publiſhed 
a fort of manifeſto, in which ſhe laboured to vindicate her 
government from thoſe imputations which it had been loaded 
with, and employed the ſtrongeſt terms to expreſs her con- 
cern for the ſafety and welfare of the prince her ſon. 


Neither of theſe produced any conſiderable effect. Her 


proclamation was ill obeyed, and her manifeſto met with 
little credit P. | * 
Tux confederate lords carried on their preparations with 
no leſs activity, and with much more ſucceſs. Among a 
warlike people, men of ſo much power and popularity found 


it an eaſy matter to raiſe an army. They were ready to 


march before the queen and Bothwell were in a condition 
to refiſt them. The caſtle of Edinburgh was the place 
whither the queen ought naturally to have retired, and there 
her perſon might have been perfectly ſafe. But the confe- 


derates had fallen on means to ſhake or corrupt the fidelity of 


fir James Balfour, the deputy governor, and Bothwell durſt 
not commit to him ſuch an important truſt. - He conducted 
the queen to the caſtle of Borthwick, and on the appearance of 
lord Home, with a body of his followers, before that place, 


he fled with een, to Dunbar, and was followed by 


the queen diſguiſed in men's clothes. The confederates ad- 
vanced towards Edinburgh, where Huntly endeavoured, in 
rain, to animate the inhabitants to defend the town againſt 
them. They entered without oppoſjtion, and were inſtantly 
joined by many of the citizens, whoſe zeal became the 
firmeſt ſupport of their caufſe 42. 5 
IN order to ſet their own conduct in the moſt favourable 


light, and to rouſe the public indignation againſt Bothwell, 


the nobles publiſhed a declaration of the motives which had 
induced them to take arms. All BothwelFs paſt crimes were 


_ enumerated, all his wicked intentions diſplayed and aggra- 


vated, and every true Scotchman was called upon to join 

them in avenging the one and preventing the other“. 
MxANWHILE Bothwell aſſembled his forces at Dunbar, 

and as he had many dependants in that corner, he ſoon ga- 


thered ſuch ſtrength, that he ventured to advance towards 


the confederates. Their troops were not numerous; the 
fuddennefs and fecrecy of their enterpriſe gave their friends 
at a diſtance no time to join them; and as it does not appear 
they were . e either with money or fed with hopes by 
the queen of England, they could not have kept 3 2 
5 1 | ody. 
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body. But on the other hand, Bothwell durſt not riſk u Book 
delay. His army followed him with reluctance in this lv. 
quarrel, and ſerved him with no cordial aſſection; ſo that 
his only hope of ſucceſs was in ſurpriſing the enemy, or in 2367. 
ſtriking the blow before his own troops had leiſure to re- 

collect themſelves, or to imbibe the ſame unfavourable opi- 

nion of his actions, which had ſpread over the reſt of the 

nation. Theſe motives determined the queen to march for- 

ward, with an inconſiderable and fatal ſpeed. | . 5 

On the firſt intelligence of her approach, the confede- The . 
rates advanced to meet her. They found her forces drawn march _ 
up almoſt on the ſame ground which the Engliſh had occus _m_ 
pied before the battle of Pinkie. ' The numbers on both Jar is, 
ſides were nearly equal; but there was no equality in point 
of diſcipline. The queen's army confilted chiefly of a mul- 
titude, haſtily aſſembled, without courage or experience in 
war. The troops of the confederates were compoſed of 
gentlemen of rank and reputation, followed by their moſt 
truſty dependants, who were no leſs brave than zealous . 

Le Croc the French ambaſſador, who was in the field, An accom- 
laboured, by negociating both with the queen and the no- 1. ren 5 
bles, to put an end to the quarrel without the effuſion of 
blood. He repreſented to the confederates the queen's in- 
clinations towards peace, and her willingneſs to pardon the 
offences which they had committed. Morton replied with 
warmth, that they had taken arms not againſt the queen, 
but againſt the murderer of her huſband z and if he were 
given up to juſtice, or baniſhed from her preſence, the 
mould find them ready to yield the obedience which is due 
from ſubjects to their ſovereign. Glencairn added, that 
they did not come to aſk pardon for any offence, but to 
puniſh thoſe who had offended. Such haughty 'anſwers , 
convinced the ambaſſador, that his mediation would be in- 
effeCtual, and that their paſſions were too high to allow them 
to liften to any pacific propoſitions, or to think of requng 
after having proceeded ſo far *. = 

Tux queen's army was poſted to advantigey: on a riſing 
ground. The confederates advanced to the attack reſolutely, 
but ſlowly, and with the caution which was natural on that 
unhappy field. Her troops were alarmed at their approach, 
and diſcovered no inclination to fight. Mary endeavoured 
to animate them; ihe wept, the threatened, the reproached 
them with inwardice, but all in vain. A few of Bothwell's 
immediate attendants were eager for the encounter ; the reſt 

Rood 
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Book and wavering and ili and ſome began to ſteal out 


of the field. Bothwell attempted to inſpirit them, by offer. 


ing co decide the quarrel, and to vindicate his own innocence, 


in ſingle combat with any of his adverſaries. Kirkaldy of 
Grange, Murray of Tullibardin, and lord Lindſay, contended 
for the honour of entering the liſts againſt him. But this 
challenge proved to be a mere bravade. Either the conſci- 
ouſneſs of guilt deprived Bothwell of his wonted courage, 
or the queen, by her authority forbad the combat x. 

AFTER the ſymptoms of fear diſcovered by her followers, 
Mary would have been inexcuſable had ſhe hazarded a battle, 
Fo have retreated in the face of an enemy who had already 

furrounded the hill on which ſhe ſtood, with part of their 
| cavalry, was utterly impracticable. In this ſituation, ſhe 
was under the cruel neceſſity of putting herſelf into the 
hands of thoſe ſubjects who had taken arms againſt her, 
She demanded an interview with Kirkaldy, a brave and ge- 
nerous man, who commanded an advanced body of the 
_ enemy. He, with the confent and in the name of the 
leaders of the party, promiſed that, on condition the would 
diſmiſs Bothwell from her preſence, and govern the king- 
dom by the advice of her nobles, they would honour and 
obey her as their fovereign . 

DukixG this parley, Bothwell took his laſt 8 of 
the queen, and rode off the field with a few followers. This 
diſmal reverſe happened exactly one month after that mar- 
riage which had coſt him ſo many crimes to accompliſh, 
and which leaves ſo foul a ſtain on Mary's memory. 

As ſoon as Bothwel] retired, Mary ſurrendered to Kir- 
kaldy, who conducted her toward the confederate army, the 
leaders of which received her with much reſpect ; and Mor- 
ton, in their name, made ample profeſſions of their future 
loyalty and obedience “. But ſhe was treated by the com- 
mon ſoldiers with the utmoſt infolence and indignity. As 
the marched along, they poured upon her all the opprobrious 
names which are beſtowed only on the loweſt and moſt in- 
famous criminals. Wherever ſhe turned her eyes, they 
held up before her a ſtandard, on which was painted the 
dead body of the late king, ſtretched on the ground, and 
the young prince kneeling before it, and uttering theſe 
words, © Judge and revenge my cauſe, O Lord!” Mary 
turned with horror from ſuch a ſhocking ſight, She began 
already to feel the wretched condition to which a captive 
prince is reduced. She uttered the moſt bitter complaints, 

| ſhe 
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ſhe melted into tears, and could hardly be kept from ſinking 'B. 00K. 
to the ground. The confederates conducted her towards iv. 
Edinburgh; and in ſpight of many delays, and after looking, vw 
with the fondneſs and credulity natural to the unfortunate, 1367. 
for ſome extraordinary relief, ſhe arrived there. The ſtreets 

were covered with multitudes, whom zeal or curioſity had 

drawn together, to behold fuch an unuſual ſcene. The 


queen, worn out with fatigue, covered with duſt, and be- 
dewed with tears, was expoſed as a ſpectacle to her own 
P 


ſubjects, and led to the provoſt's houſe. Notwithſtanding 


all her arguments and intreaties, the ſame ſtandard was car- 


ried before her, and the ſame inſults and reproaches repeat- 


ed. A woman, young, beautiful, and in diſtreſs, is na- 


turally the object of compaſſion. The compariſon of their 6 
preſent miſery with their former ſplendour, uſually ſoftens 

us in favour of illuſtrious ſufferers. But the people beheld 

the deplorable ſituation of their ſovereign with inſenſibility; ; 
and ſo ſtrong was their perſuaſion of her guilt, and ſo great 


the violence of their indignation, that the ſufferings of their 


queen did not, in any degree, mitigate their reſentment, or 
procure her that ſympathy which is . denied to unfor- 


tunate princes. 
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0 V. 
BOOK HE confederate lords had proceeded to ſuch extremities 
v. | againſt their ſovereign, that it now became almoſt im- 
p potkble for them either to ſtop ſhort, or to purſue a courſe 
Bl = 67. leſs violent. Many of the nobles had refuſed to concur with 
tions of the them in their enterpriſe z others openly condemned it. A 
nobles con- ſmall circumſtance might abate that indignation with which 
cerning the the multitude were at preſent animated againſt the queen, 
queen. and deprive them of that popular applauſe which was the 
chief foundation of their power. Theſe confiderations in- 
clined ſome of them to treat the queen with great lenity. 
" Bur, on the other hand, Mary's affection for Bothwell 
continued as violent as ever; ſhe obſtinately refuſed to 
| hearken to any propoſal for diſſolving their marriage, and 
determined not to abandon a man, for whoſe love the had 
already ſacrificed fo much“. If they ſhould allow her to 
recover the ſupreme power, the firſt exertion of it would be 
to recall Bothwell ; and they had reaſon, both from his re- 
ſentment, from her conduct, and from their own, to expect 
the ſevereſt effects of her vengeance. "Theſe confiderations 
ſurmounted every other motive, and reckoning themſelves 
abſolved, by Mary's incurable attachment to Bothwell, from 
the engagements which they had come under - when ſhe 
yielded herfelf a priſoner, they, without regarding the duty 
which they owed her as their queen, and without conſulting 
the reſt of the nobles, carried her next evening, under a 
They im- ſtrong guard, to the caſtle of Lochlevin, and ſigned a war- 
priſon her rant to William Douglas, the owner of it, to detain her as 
| e K a priſoner. This caſtle is ſituated in a ſmall iſland, in the 
middle of a lake. Douglas, to whom it belonged, was 2 
near relation of Morton's, and had married the earl of Mur- 
ray's mother. In this place, under ſtrict cuſtody, with a 
few attendants, and ſubjected to the inſults of a haughty 
woman, who boaſted daily of being the lawful wife of 
James V. Mary ſuffered all the rigour and miſeries of 

captivity b. . | 
IMMEDIATELY after the queen's impriſonment, the con- 
federates were at the utmoſt pains to ſtrengthen their party; 
they entered into new bonds of aſſociation; they aſſumed the 
title of Lords of the ſecret Council, and without any other 
right, arrogated to themſelves the whole regal authority. One 
of their firſt acts of power was, to ſearch the city of Edin- 
. 8 N burgh 
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burgh for ſuch as had been concerned in the murder of the Boox 
king. This ſhow of zeal gained reputation to themſelves, and v. 
threw an oblique reflection on the queen for her remiſſneſss. 
Several ſuſpeCted perſons were ſeized. Captain Blackadder 1567. 
and three others were condemned and executed. But no 
diſcovery of importance was made. If we believe ſome hif- 
torians, they were convicted by ſufficient evidence. If we 
give credit to others, their ſentence was unjuſt, and they 
denied, with their laſt breath, any knowledge of the crime 
for which they ſuffered 95 | „ | 
AN unexpected accident, however, put into the hands of 
Mary's enemies what they deemed the fulleſt evidence of 
her guilt. Bothwell having left in the caſtle of Edinburgh 
a caſket, containing ſeveral ſonnets and letters written with 
the queen's own hand; he now ſent one of his confidents to 
bring to him this precious depoſite. But as his meſſenger 
returned, he was intercepted, and the caſket ſeized by Mor- 
ton 2. The contents of it were always produced by the party 
as the moſt ample juſtification of their own conduct; an 
to theſe they continually appealed as the moſt unanſwerable 
proof of their not having loaded their ſovereign with the im- 
putation of imaginary crimes. | Fes | 
Bor the confederates, notwithſtanding their extraordi- Some of 
nary ſucceſs, were ſtill far from being perfectly at eaſe. the nobles 
That ſo fmall a part of the nobles ſhould pretend to diſpoſe OY _ 3 
of the perſon of their ſovereign, or to aſſume the 5 9 
which belonged to her, without the concurrence of the reſt, 
appeared to many of that body to be unprecedented and pre- 
. fumptuous. Several of theſe were now aſſembled at Hamil- 
ton, in order to deliberate what courſe they ſhould hold in 
this difficult conjuncture. The confederates made ſome at- 
tempts towards a coalition with them, but without effect. 
They employed the mediation of the aſſembly of the church, 
to draw them to a perſonal interview at Edinburgh, but 
with no better ſucceſs. That party, however, though its 
numbers were formidable, and the power of its leaders great, | 
ſoon loſt reputation by the want of  unanimity and vigour; ..- 


all its conſultations. evaporated in murmurs and complaints, 


and no ſcheme was concerted for obſtructing the progreſs 

of the confederates f. _ Ce eg re OS . 
 Trxxe appeared ſome proſpect of danger from another Elizabeth 
quarter. This great revolution in Scotland had been carried np 
on without any aid from Elizabeth, and even without her if. 


8 2 knowledge. \ 


© Cald. vol, ii, 53. Crawf. Mem. 35. Anderſ. vol. ii. 92. Good. vol. ii. 90. th: 
See Diſſertation at the end of the Hiſtory. * Keith, 497. 1 5 
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knowledge 8. Though ſhe was far from being diſpleaſed xt. 
ſeeing the affairs of that kingdom embroiled, or a rival, 
whom the hated, reduced to diſtreſs ; ſhe neither wiſhed that 
it ſhould be in the power of the one faction entirely to ſup- 
preſs the other, nor could ſhe view the ſteps taken. by the 


confederates without great offence. Notwithſtanding the 


popular maxims by which ſhe governed her own ſubjects, 
her notions of royal prerogative were very exalted. The con- 
federates had, in her opinion, at Aer on the authority 
of their ſovereign, which they had no right to control, and 
had offered violence to her perſon, which it was their duty 
to eſteem ſacred. They had ſet a dangerous example to 


other ſubjects, and Mary's cauſe became the common caule 


of princes b. If ever Elizabeth was influenced with re- 
gard to the affairs of Scotland by the feelings of her heart, 
rather than by conſiderations of intereſt, it was on this oc- 
caſion. Mary, in her preſent condition, degraded from her 
throne, and covered with the infamy attending an accuſa- 
tion of ſach atrocious crimes, could be no longer the object 
of Elizabeth's jealonſy, either as a woman or as a queen, 
Sympathy with a ſovereign in diſtreſs ſeems, for a moment, 


to have touched a heart not very ſufceptible of tender ſenti- 


June 30. 


ments; and, while theſe were yet warm, the diſpatched 
Throgmorton into Scotland, with power to negotiate both 


with the queen and with the confederates. In his mſtruc-. 


tions there appears a remarkable ſolieitude for Mary's liberty, 


and even for her reputation; and the terms upon which ſhe 
propoſed to re-eſtabliſh concord between the queen and her 
ſubjects, appear to be ſo reaſonable and well digeſted, as 
might have enſured the ſafety and happineſs of both. Zeal- 
ous as Throgmorton was to accompliſh this, all his em 
deavours and addreſs proved ineffectual. He found not 
only the confederate nobles, but the nation in general, ſo 
far alienated from the queen, and ſo much offended with the 
indecent precipitancy of her marriage with the reputed mur- 
derer of her former huſband, as to be incapable of liſtening 
to any propoſition in her favour. 1 

 DvuRixG the ſtate of anarchy occaſioned by the impriſon- 
ment of the queen, and the diſſolution of the eſtabliſhed 
132 which afforded ſuch ample ſcope for political 
peculation, four different ſchemes had been propoſed for 
the ſettlement of the nation. One, that Mary ſhould be re- 


placed upon the throne, but under various and ſtrict limita- 


tions. The ſecond that ſhe ſhould reſign the crown to 
. | -. 5 


e Keith, 415. 7 v Id. 412. 415 
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her ſon, and retiring out of the kingdom, ſhould reſide, B O o k 
during the remainder of her days, either in England or in v. 
France. The third, that Mary ſhould be brought to publie Eg 
trial for her crimes, and after conviction, of which no doubt 1567. 
was entertained, ſhould be kept in perpetual impriſonment. _ 
The fourth, that after trial and condemnation, capital 
puniſhment ſhould be inflicted upon her. Throgmorton, 
though diſpoſed as well by his own inclination as in con- 
formity to the ſpirit of his inſtructions, to view matters in 
the light moſt favourable to Mary, informed his court, that W. 

the milder ſchemes, recommended by Maitland alone, would 
undoubtedly be reprobated, and onę of the more rigorous 
carried into execution. wy 5 5 
I juſtification of this rigour, the confederates maintained 
that Mary's affection for Bothwell was {till unabated, and 
openly avowed by her; that ſhe rejected with diſdain every 
propoſal for diſſolving their marriage; and declared, that ſhe 
would forego every comfort, and endure any extremity, ra- 
ther than give her conſent to that meaſure. While theſe 
were her ſentiments, they contended, that concern for the 
public welfare, as well as attention to their own ſafety, ren- 
dered it neceſſary to put it out of the queen's power to reſtore 

a daring man, exaſperated by recent injuries, to his former = 
ſtation, which muſt needs prove fatal to both. Notwith- 
itanding their ſolicitude to conciliate the good-will of Eliza- 
beth, they foreſaw clearly what would be the effect, at this 
juncture, of Throgmorton's interpoſition in behalf of the 5 
queen, and that ſhe, elated with the proſpect of protection, 
would refuſe to liſten to the overtures which they were about 
to make to her. For this reaſon they peremptorily denied 
Throgmorton acceſs to their priſoner ; and what propoſi- 
tions he made to them in her behalf they either refuſed or 
eluded . | ; CE SOC 

MranwHiLt they deliberated with the utmoſt —_— Schemes of 

concerning the ſettlement of the nation, and the future diſ- the confe- 
poſal of the queen's perſon. Elizabeth, obſerving that _ 88 
Throgmorton made no progreſs in his negotiations witn 
them, and that they would liſten to none of his demands in 

Mary's favour, turned towards that party of che nobles who 
were aſſembled at Hamilton, incited them to take arms in 
order to reſtore their queen to liberty, and promiſed to aſſiſt 
them in ſuch an attempt to the utmoſt of her power k. f 
But they diſcovered no greater union and vigour than for- 

merly, and, behaving like men who had given up all 8 

| ; | either 
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either for their queen or their country, tamely allowed an in» 
conſiderable part of their body, whether we conſider it with 
reſpect to numbers or to power, to ſettle the government 
of the kingdom, and to diſpoſe of the queen's perſon at 
pleaſure. Many conſultations were held, and various opi- 
nions aroſe with regard to each of theſe. Some © ſeemed: 
defirous of adhering to the plan on which the confederacy 
was at firſt formed; and after puniſhing the murderers of 
the king, and diſſolving the marriage with Bothwell ; after 
providing for the ſafety of the young prince, and the ſecu- 
rity of the proteſtant religion; they propoſed to re-eſtabliſh 
the queen in the poſſeſſion of her legal authority. The ſuc- 
ceſs with which their arms had been accompanied, infpired. 
others with bolder and more deſperate thoughts, and no- 
thing leſs would ſatisfy them than the trial, the condemna- 
tion, and puniſhment of the queen herſelf, as the principal 
conſpirator againſt the life of her huſband and the ſafety of 
her ſon !: the former was Maitland's ſyſtem, and breathed 
too much of a pacific and moderate ſpirit, to be agreeable to 
the temper or wiſhes of the party. The latter was recom- 
mended by the clergy, and warmly adopted by many laics; 


but the nobles durſt not or would not venture on ſuch an 


They 
oblige the 
queen to 
reſign the 
govern- 
ment. 


unprecedented and audacious deed *. 5 

Bor parties agreed at laſt upon a ſcheme, neither ſo mo- 
derate as the one, nor ſo daring as the other. Mary was to 
be perſuaded or forced to xefign the crown; the young prince 
was to be proclaimed king, and the earl of Murray was to 


be appointed to govern. the kingdom, during his minority, 


with the name and authority of regent. With regard to 
the queen's own perſon, nothing was determined. It ſeems 
to have been the intention of the confederates to keep her in 


_ perpetual impriſonment ; but in order to intimidate herſelf, 


and to overawe her partiſans, they ſtill reſerved to them- 


ſelves the power of proceeding to more violent extremes. 


IT was obvious to foreſee difficulties in the execution of 
this plan. Mary was young, ambitious, high-ſpirited, and 
accuſtomed to command. To induce her to acknowledge her 
own incapacity for governing, to renounce the dignity and 
power which ſhe was born to enjoy, to become dependant 
on her own ſubjects, to conſent to her own bondage, and to 
inveſt thoſe perſons whom ſhe conſidered as the authors of all 
her calamities with that honour and authority of which, w_ 

| herſelf 


1 Keith, 420, 421, 422. 582. | ; 


m The intention of putting the queen to death ſeems to have been carried x 
on by ſome of her ſubjects: at this time we 2 find Elizabeth boaſting that 
Mary owed her life to her interpoſition. 
See Append. No, XVII. 
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igges's. Compl, Amb. 14, Kc. 
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herſelf was ſtripped, were points hard to be gained. Theſe, Book 
however, the confederates attempted, and they did not want v. 
means to inſure ſucceſs. Mary had endured, for feveral &—wv 
weeks, all the hardſhips and terror of a priſon; no proſpect 
of liberty appeared; none of her ſubjects had either taken 
arms, or ſo much as ſolicited her relief a; no perſon in whom 
ſhe could confide was admitted into her preſence ; even the 
ambaſſadors of the French king, and queen of England, were 
refuſed acceſs to her. In this ſolitary ſtate, without a 
counſellor or a friend, under the prefſure of diſtreſs and the 
apprehenſion of danger, it was natural for a woman to 
hearken almoſt to any overtures. The confederates took 
advantage of her condition and of her fears. They em- 
ployed Lord Lindſay, the fierceſt zealot in the 5 to 
communicate their ſcheme to the queen, and to obtain her 
ſubſcription to thoſe papers which were neceſſary for render- 
ing it effectual. He executed his commitſhon with harſhneſfs 
and brutality. Certain death was before Mary's eyes if ſhe 
refuſed to comply with his demands. At the ſame time ſhe 
was informed by Sir Robert Melvil, in the name of Athol, . 
. Maitland, and Kirkaldy, the perſons among the confederates 
who were moſt attentive to her intereſt, that a reſignation 
extorted by fear, and granted during her imprifonment, was 
void in law, and might be revoked as ſoon as ſhe recovered 
liberty. Throgmorton, by a note which he found means of 
conveying to her, ſuggeſted the ſame thing 9. Deference to 
their opinion, as well as concern for her own fafety, obliged 
her to yield to every thing which was required, and to fign 
all the papers which Lindfay preſented to her. By one of 
theſe ſhe reſigned the crown, renounced all thate in the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, and conſented to the coronation 
of the young king. By another, ſhe appointed the earl of July 24. 
Murray regent, and conferred upon him all the powers and 
privileges of that high office. By a third, ſhe ſubſtituted 
ſome other noblemen in Murray's place, if he ſhould reſuſe 
the honour which was deſigned for him. Mary, when ſhe 
ſubſcribed theſe deeds, was bathed in tears; and while ſhe 
gave away, as it were with her own hands, the ſceptre which 
the had ſwayed ſo long, ſhe felt a pang of grief and indigna- 
tion, one of the ſevereſt, perhaps, which can touch the hu- 
man heart. | | EPs 
Tux confederates endeavoured to give this reſignation all James VT. 
the weight and validity in their power, by proceeding without crowned, 
>, 3 5. — 4 and Mur- : 
delay to crown the young prince. The ceremony was per- 8 1 
5 | formed regent. | 1 
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formed at Stirling, on the twenty-ninth of July, with much 
ſolemnity, in preſence of all the nobles of the party, a con- 
ſiderable number of leſſer barons, and a great aſſembly of the 
people. From that time all public writs were ifſued, and the 
government carried on, in the name of James VI 4. 

No revolution ſo great was ever effected with more eaſe, 
or by means ſo unequal to the end. In a warlike age, and 
in leſs time than two months, a part of the nobles, who nei- 
ther poſſeſſed the chief power nor the greateſt wealth in the 
nation, and who never brought three thouſand men into the 
field, ſeized, impriſoned, and dethroned their queen, and 
without ſhedding a ſingle drop of blood, ſet her fon, an in- 
fant of a year old, on the throne. 

DukixG this rapid progreſs of the confederates, the eyes 
of all the nation were turned -on them with aſtoniſhment ; 
and various and contradictory opinions were formed con- 


cerning the extraordinary ſteps which they had taken. 


Evnx under the ariſtocratical form of government which 
prevails in Scotland, ſaid the favourers of the queen, and not- 
withſtanding the exorbitant privileges of the nobles, the 


prince poſſeſſes conſiderable power, and his perſon is treated 


with great veneration. No encroachments ſhould be, made 


on the former, and no injury offered to the latter, but in 
caſes where the liberty and happineſs of the nation cannot be 
ſecured by any other means. Such caſes ſeldom exiſt, and 


it belongs not to any part, but to the whole, or at leaſt to a 


majority of the ſociety, to judge of their exiſtence. By what 
action could it be pretended that Mary had invaded the rights 
or property of her ſubjects, or what ſcheme had ſhe formed 
againſt the liberty and conſtitution of the kingdom ? Were 
fears, and ſuſpicions, and ſurmiſes, enough to juſtify the im- 


priſoning and the depoſing a queen, to whom the crown de- 


ſcended from ſo long a race of monarchs? The principal 


author of whatever was reckoned culpable in her conduct, 


was now driven from her preſence. The murderers of the 


king might have been brought to condign puniſhment, the 


ſafety of the prince have been ſecured, and the proteſtant 
religion have been eſtabliſhed, without wreſting the ſceptre 


out of her hands, or condemning her to perpetual impriſon- 


ment. Whatever right a free parliament might have had to 
proceed to ſuch a rigorous concluſion, or whatever name its 


dleterminations might have merited, a ſentence of this na- 


ture, paſſed by a ſmall part of the nobility, without acknow- 
ledging or conſulting the reft of the nation, muſt be deemed _ 
a rebel- 


1 Keith, 437. 
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a rebellion againſt the governinent, and a conſpiracy againſt BOOK 


the perſon of their ſovereign. 


V. 


THe partiſans of the confederates reaſoned very differently. WARY 


It is evident, ſaid they, that Mary either previouſly gave con- 


ſent to the king's murder, or did afterwards approve of that 
horrid action. Her attachment to Bothwell, the powers and 
honours with which the loaded him, the 2 in which 
ſhe ſuffered his trial to be carried on, and the indecent ſpeed 
with which ſne married a man ſtained with ſo many crimes, 
raiſe ſtrong ſuſpicions of the former, and put the latter be- 
yond all doubt. To have ſuffered the ſupreme power to con- 
tinue in the hands of an ambitious man, capable of the moſt 
atrocious and deſperate actions, would have been diſgraceful 
to the nation, diſhonourable to the queen, and dangerous to 
the prince. Recourie was therefore had to arms. The 
queen had been compelled to abandon a huſband ſo un- 
worthy of herſelf. Put her affection toward him ſtill con- 
tinuing unabated; her indignation againſt the authors of this 
ſeparation being villble, and often expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt 
terms; they, by reſtoring her to her ancient authority, would 
have armed her with power to de- troy themſelves, have en- 
abled her to recall Bothwell, and have afforded her an oppor- 
tunity of purſuing ſchemes fatal to the nation with greater 
eagerneſs, and with. more ſucceſs. Nothing therefore re- 
mained, but byone bold action to deliver themſelves and their 
country from all future fears. "The expedient they ha@ 


choſen was no leſs reſpectful to the royal blood, than ne- 


ceflary for the public ſafety. While one prince was ſet aſide 
28 incapable of governing, the crown was placed on his head 
who was the undoubted repreſentative of their ancient kings. 
WHATEVER opinion poſterity may form on comparing the 
arguments of the two contending parties} whatever ſenti- 
ments we may entertain concerning the juſtice or neceſlity 
of that courſe which the confederates held, it cannot be de- 
nied that their conduct, ſo tar as regarded themſelves, Was 
extremely prudent. Other expedients, leſs ri gorous towards 
Mary, might have been found for ſettling the nation; but, 
after the injuries which they had already oflered the queen, 
there was none ſo effectual for ſecuring their own ſafety or 
perpetuating their own power. 

To a great part of the nation the ata of the confede- 
rates appeared not only wiſe, but juſt. The king's acceſſion 


to the throne was every where proclaimed, and his authority 


ſubmitted t& without oppoſition. Though ſeveral of the 


nobles were {till aſſembled at Hamilton, tt” ſcemed to be 


entering i into ſome combination againſt his government, an 
aſſociation 
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2 Oo K aflociation for ſupporting it was formed, and ſigned by fo 


many perſons of power and influence throughout the nation, 


Www as entirely diſcouraged the attempt *. 


1567. 
tumes the 


gBoOV eſe 
meat. 


' Fate of 
Bothwell. 


Murray a 


- 


Avgult 22. 


Tat return of the earl of Murray about this time added 
ſtrength to the party, and gave it a regular and finiſhed form, 
Soon after the murder of the king, this nobleman had retired 
into France, upon what pretence hiſtorians do not mention, 
During his reſidence there, he had held a cloſe correſpond. 
ence with the chiefs of the confederacy, and at their defire 
he now returned. He ſeemed at firſt unwilling to accept the 
office of regent. This heſitation cannot be aſcribed to the 
feruples either of diffidence or of duty. Murray wanted 
neither the abilities nor the ambition which entitled him to 
afpire to this high dignity. He had received the firſt ac- 
counts of his promotion with the utmoſt ſatisfaction; but by 
appearing to continue for ſome days in ſuſpenſe, he gained 
time to view with attention the ground on which he was to 
act: to balance the ſtrength and reſources of the two contend 
ing factions, and toexamine whether the foundation on which 
his future fame and ſucceſs muſt reſt were ſound and firm. 

BzrokE he declared his final reſolution he waited on Mary 
at Lochlevin. This vifit to a ſiſter, and a queen, in a priſon, 
from which he had neither any intention to relieve her, nor 
to mitigate the rigour of her confinement, may be mentioned 
among the circumſtances which diſcover the great want of 
delicacy and refinement in that age. Murray, who was na- 
turally rough and uncourtly in his manners, expoſtulated ſo 
Warmly with the queen concerning her paſt conduct, and 
charged her faults ſo home upon her, that Mary, who had 
fattered herſelf with more gentle and brotherly treatment 
from him, meltcd into tears, and abandoned herſelf entirely 
to defpair *. This interview, from which Murray could reap 
no political advantage, and wherein he diſcovered a fpirit ſo 
fevere and unrelenting, may be reckoned among the moſt bit- 
ter circumſtances in Mary's life, and is certainly one of the 
moſt unjuſtifiable ſteps in his conduct. 3 


— 


Soem after his return from Lochlevin, Murray accepted 


the office of regent, and began to act in that character with - 

out oppoſttian. | | 
Aust ſo many great and unexpected events, the fate of 
Bothwell, the chief cauſe of them all, hath been almoſt for- 
gotten... After his flight from the confederates, he lurked fot 
fome time among his vaſſals in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
bar. But finding it impoſſible for him to make head in that 
| . country 


: ; 1 0 «| 1 | 
Ander. vol. ii. 231. Keith, 96. © Ibid. 445, 446. 


by worſe means, or reaped from them leſs ſatisfaction. The 


exempted. 
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country againſt his enemies, or even to ſecure himſelf from Bo OK 


. their purſuit, he fled for ſhelter to his kinſman the biſhop of v. 


Murray; and when he, overawed by the confederates, was — = 
obliged to abandon him, he retired to the Orkney Lites, . = 
Hunted from place to place, deſerted by his friends, and ac- | 
companied by a few retainers as deſperate as himſelf, he ſuf- 

fered at once the miſeries of infamy and of want. His indi- 

gence forced him upon a courſe which added to his infamy. 

He armed a few ſmall ſhips, which had accompanied him 

from Dunbar, and attacking every veſſel which fell in his 

way, endeavoured to procurefubfiitence for himſelf and his 
followers by piracy. Kirkaldy and Murray of Tullibardin 

were ſent out againſt him by the confederates ; and ſurpriſing 

him while he rode at anchor, ſcattered his ſmall fleet, took 

a part of it, and obliged him to fly with a fingle ſhip towards 
Norway. On that coaſt, he fell in with a veſſel richly laden, 

and immediately attacked it; the Norwegians failed with 
armed boats to. its aſſiſtance, and after a deſperate fight, 
Bothwell and all his crew were taken priſoners. His name 

and quality were both unknown, and he was treated at firit 
with all the indignity and rigour which the odious crime of 
piracy merited. His real character was ſoon diſcovered, and 
though it ſaved him from the infamous death to which his 
aſſociates were condemned, it could neither procure him 
liberty, nor mitigate the hardſhips of his impriſonment. He 
languiſhed ten years in this unhappy condition; melancholy 

and deſpair deprived him of reaſon, and at laft he ended hig 

days, unpitied by his countrymen, and unaffiſted by ftran- 

gers u. Few men ever accompliſhed their ambitious projects 


early part of his life was reſtleſs and enterprifing, full of 
danger and of viciſſitudes. His enjoyment of the gratideur, 
to which he. attained by ſo many crimes, was extremely ſhort; 
imbittered by much anxiety, and diiquieted by many fears, 

In his latter years he ſuffered the moſt intolerable cala- 
mities to which the wretched are ſubject, and from which 
perſons who have moved in ſo high a ſphere are commonly 


Tar good effects of Murray's acceflion to the regency Succebs of 

were quickly felt. The party forming for the queen was he regent“ 

9 7 n 8 queen Was admissictre- 
weak, irreſolute, and diſunited; and no ſooner was the go- tion. 
vernment of the kingdom in the hands of a man ſo remark- 
able both for his abflities and popularity, than the nobles, 
of whom it was compoſed, loſt all hopes of gaining ground, 
and began to treat ſeparately with the regent, So many ot 

| on ol them 

Mel. 168. | 
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mo o x them were brought to acknow ledge the king's authority, that 
v. fcarce any appearance of oppoſition to the citablithed govern. 
went was left in the kingdom. Had they adhered to the 
1567. queen with any firmneſs, it is probable, from Elizabeth's 
diſpoſition at that time, that ſhe would have afforded them 
ſuch aſſiſtance as might have enabled them to face their ene- 
mies in the field. . But there appeared ſo little vigour or 
harmony in their councils, that the was difcouraged from 
eſpouſing their cauſe; and the regent, taking advantage of 
their ſituation, obliged them to ſubmit to his government, 
without. granting any terms, either to themſelves or to the 

queen *. 

Tu regent was no leſs ſucceſsful in his attempt to get 
into his hands the places of ſtrength in the kingdom. Bal- 
four, the deputy governor, ſurrendered the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh; and as the reward of his treachery, in deſerting 
Bothwell his patron, abtained terms of great advantage to 

- himſelf. The governor of Dunbar, who diſcovered greater 
- fidelity, was ſoon forced to capitulate : ſome other {mall 

| forts ſurrendered without reſiſtance. 
A paifia- 'Fnns face of tranquillity in the nation encouraged the re- 
ment, gent to call a meeting of parliament. Nothing was wanting 
Decem. 5. to confirm the king's authority, and the proceedings of the 
; confederates, except the approbation of this ſupreme court 
and after the ſucceſs which had attended all their meaſures, 
there could be little doubt of obtaining it. The numbers 
that reſorted to an aſſembly which was called to deliberate 
on matters of fo much importance, were great. The meet- 
ing was opened with the utmoit ſolemnity, and all its acts 
paſſed with much unanimity. Many, however, of the lords 
who had diſcovered the warmeſt attachment to the queen 
were preſent. But they had made their peace with the re- 
gent. Argyll, Huntly, and Herries acknowledged openly 
in parliament, that their behaviour towards the king had 
been undutiful and criminal“. Their compliance, in this 
manner, with the meaſures of the regent's party, was either 
the condition on which they were admitted into favour, or 
intended as a proof of the ſincerity of their reconcilement. 
Confirms THe parliament granted everything the confederates could 
the pro- demand, either for the ſafety of their own perſons or the ſe- 
eee 45 curity of that form of government which they had eſtabliſhed 
e confe- 
derates, in the kingdom. Mary's reſignation of the crown was ac- 
cepted, and declared to be valid. The king's authority and 
Murray' s election were recogniſed and confirmed. The im- 
priſoning 
— * Keith. 447. 450. 464. - - 
* Aadert 1 iv. 15 3. See Appendix, No. XXIV. 
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confederates, were pronounced lawful. ' The letters which 


Mary had written to Bothwell were produced, and ſhe wa 


declared to be acceſſary to the murder of the king . At. 
the ſame time all the acts of parliament of the year one thou- 
ſand five hundered and fixty, in favour of the proteſtant re- 
ligion, were publicly ratified ; new ſtatutes to the ſame pur- 
poſe were enacted ; and nothing that couid contribute to 
root out the remains of popery, or to encourage the growth 
of the reformation, was neglected. 
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»riſoning the queen, and all the other proceedings of the BOOK 


V. 


| 1567. 


IT 1s obſervable, however, that the ſame parſimonious 


ſpirit prevailed in this parliament, as in that of the year one 
thouſand five hundred and ſixty. The proteſtant clergy, 
notwithſtanding many diſcouragements, and their extreme 
poverty, had for ſeven years performed all religious offices 
in the kingdom. The expedients fallen upon for their ſub- 
ſiſtence had hitherto proved ineffectual, or were intended to 


be ſo. But notwithſtanding their known indigence, and the 


warm remonſtrances of the afſembly of the church which 
met this year, the parliament did nothing more for their 
relief, than preſcribe ſome new regulations concerning the 
payment of the thirds of benefices, which did not produce 
aby conſiderable change in the ſituation of the clergy. 

A FEw days after the diſſolution of parliament, four of 
Bothwell's dependants were convicted of being guilty of the 
king's murder, and ſuffered death as traitors. Their con- 
feſſions brought to light many circumſtances relative to the 
manner of committing that barbarous crime; but they were 


perſons of low rank, and ſeem not to have 'been admitted 


intb the ſecrets of the conſpiracy. 

 NoTwiTHSTANDING the univerſal ſubmiſſion to the re- 
gent's authority, there ſtill abounded in the kingdom man 

fecret murmurs and cabals. The partifans of the houſe of 
Hamilton reckoned Murray's promotion an injury to the 
duke of Chatelherault, who, as firſt prince of the blood, 
had, in their opinion, an undoubted right to be regent. The 
length and rigour of Mary's ſufferings began to move many 
to commiſerate her caſe. All who leaned to the ancient 
opinions in religion dreaded the effects of Murray's zeal. 
And he, though his abilities were great, did not poſſeſs the 
talents requiſite for ſoothing the rage or removing the jea- 


Iduſies of the different factions. By infinuation or addreſs he 


might have gained or ſoftened many who had oppoſed him; 
but he was a ſtranger to theſe gentle arts. 13 virtues were 
ſevere ; 


* Good, vol. ii. 66. Anderſ. vol. A. 206. * Anderf. vol. ii. 16 95 
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HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
ſeyere ; and his deportment towards his equals, eſpecially 


after his elevation to the regency, diſtant/ and haughty, 


This behaviour offended ſome of the nobles and alarmed 
others. The queen's faction, which had been ſo eaſily dif- 
pared, began again to gather and to unite, and was ſecretly 
avoured by ſome who had hitherto zealouſly concurred with 
the confederates b. VT 
Sucu was the favourable diſpoſition of the nation towards 
the queen, when ſhe recovered her liberty, in a manner no 
leſs ſurpriſing to her friends, than unexpected by her ene- 
mies. Several attempts had been made to procure her an 
opportunity of eſcaping, which ſome unforeſcen accident, or 
the vigilance'of her keepers, had hitherto diſappointed. At 
laſt Mary employed all her art to gain George Douglas, her 


keeper's brother, a youth of eighteen. As her manners were 


naturally affable and infinuating, ſhe treated him with the 


moſt flattering diſtinction ; ſhe even allowed him to entertain 


the moſt ambitious hopes, by letting fall ſome expreſſions, 


as if ſhe would chuſe him for her huſband ©. At his age, 
and in ſuch circumſtances, it was impoſſible to reſiſt ſuch a 
temptation. He yielded, and drew others into the plot. On 


Sunday the ſecond of May, while his brother fat at ſupper, 


and the reſt of the family were retired to their devotions, 


one of his accomplices found means to ſteal the keys out of 


Arrives at 
Hamilton, 
and raiſes a 
numerous 
army. 


his brother's chamber, and opening the gates to the queen 
and one of her maids, locked them behind her, and then 
threw the keys into the lake. Mary ran with precipitation 
to the boat which was prepared for her, and on reaching 
the ſhore was received with the utmoſt joy, by Douglas, 
lord Seaton, and fir James Hamilton, who, with a few at- 
tendants, waited for her. She inſtantly mounted on horſe- 
back, and rode full ſpeed towards Niddrie, lord Seaton's feat 
in Welt Lothian. She arrived there that night, without be- 


ing purſued or interrupted. . After halting three hours ſhe 


ſet out for Hamilton; and travelling at the ſame pace, ſhe 
) 

On the firſt news of Mary's eſcape her friends, whom, in 
their preſent diſpoſition, a much ſmaller accident would have 
rouſed, ran to arms. In a few days her court was filled 
with a great and ſplendid train of nobles, accompanied by 
ſuch numbers of followers, as formed an army above ſix 


thouſand ſtrong. In their preſence ſhe declared that the 


* reſignation of the crown, and the other deeds which ſhe had 


ſigned during her impriſonment, were extorted from her by 


» Melv. 179. Keith, 469. 481, Note, 
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fear. Sir Robert Melvil confirmed her declaration; and on BO OR | 
that, as well as on other accounts, a council of the nobles wo -- = 
and chief men of her party pronounced all theſe tranſactions Loy = 
void and illegal. At the ſame time an aſſociation was 2568. --- 
formed for the defence of her perſon and authority, and ſuh- May 8. \ 
ſcribed by nine earls, nine biſhops, eighteen lords, and many „ 
gentlemen of diſtinction . Among them we find ſeveral F. 
who had been preſent in the laſt parliament, and who had _ | 
ſigned the counter-aflociation in defence of the king's go- . 
vernment; but ſuch ſudden changes were then ſo common, 1 
as to be no matter of reproach. . 1 
Ar the time when the queen made her eſcape the regent Conſterna- 
was at Glaſgow, holding a court of juſtice. An event ſo *22 of, the 
3 . . regent's 
contrary to their expectations, and ſo fatal to their {chemes, adherents. 
gave a great ſhock to his adherents. Many of them appear- 
ed wavering and irreſolute; others began to carry on private 
negotiations with the queen; and ſome openly revolted to 
her fide. In fo difficult a juncture, where his own fame, 
and the being of the party, depended on his choice, the re- 
gent's molt faithful aſſociates were divided in opinion. Some 
adviſed him to retire, without loſs of time, to Stirling. The 
queen's, army was already {trong, and only eight miles diſ- 
tant; the adjacent country was full of the friends and de- 
pendents of the houſe of Hamilton, and other lords of the 
queen's faction; Glaſgow was a large and unfortified town 
his own train eonſiſted of no greater number than was uſual 
in times of peace ; all theſe reaſons pleaded for a retreat. 
But, on the other hand, arguments were urged of no incon- 
fiderable weight. The citizens of Glaſgow were well af- 
fected to the cauſe ; the vaſtals of Glencairn, Lennox, and 
Semple, lay near at hand, and were both numerous and full 
of zeal ; ſuccours might arrive from other parts of the king- 
dom in a few days; in war, ſucceſs depends upon reputa- 
tion, as much as upon numbers; reputation is gained or loſt 
by the firſt ſtep one takes; in his circumſtances, a retreat 
would be attended with all the ignominy of a flight, and 
would at once diſpirit his friends, and inſpire his enemies 
with boldneſs. In ſuch dangerous. exigencies as this, the His prud- 
ſuperiority of Murray's genius appeared, and enabled him ent con- 
both to chufe with wiſdom and to act with vigour. He de- dus. 
clared againft retreating, and axed his head-quarters at Glaſ- _ 
gow. And while he amuſed the queen for. ſome days, by 
pretending to hearken to ſome overtures, which ſhe made 
for accommodating their differences, he was employed with 
| | | | 2 


Keith, 475. 8 
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the utmoſt induſtry, in drawing together his adherents from 


different parts of the kingdom. He was ſoon in a condition 


to take the field; and though far inferior to tke enemy in 
number, he confided ſo much in the valour of his troops and 
the experience of his officers, that he broke off the negotia- 
tion, and determined to hazard a battle. | | 
AT the fame time, the queen's generals had commanded 
her army to move. Their intention was, to conduct her to 
Nunbarton-caſtle, a place of great ſtrength, which the regent 
had not been able to wreſt out of the hands of lord Fleming 


the governor ; but if the enemy ſhould endeavour to inter- 


xupt their march, they reſolved not to decline an engagement. 


In Mary's ſituation, no reſolution could be more imprudent. 


A part only of her forces was aſſembled. Huntly, Ogilvie, 
and the northern clans, were ſoon expected; her ſufferings 
had removed or diminiſhed the prejudices of many among 


her ſubjects; the addreſs with which ſhe ſurmounted the 


dangers that obſtructed her. eſcape, dazzled and intereſted 
the people; the ſudden confluence of ſo many nobles added 


luſtre to her cauſe; ſhe might aſſuredly depend on the 


friendſhip and countenance of France; ſhe had reaſon to 
expect the protection of England ; her enemies could not 
poſſibly look for ſupport from that quarter. She had much 


to hope from purſuing flow and cautious meaſures; they 


had every thing to fear. ES 

BuT Mary, whoſe hopes were naturally ſanguine, and her 
paſſions impetuous, was ſo elevated by her ſudden tranſition 
from the depth of diſtreſs, to ſuch an unuſual appearance 
of proſperity, that ſhe never doubted of ſucceſs. Her army, 
which was almoſt double to the enemy in number, conſiſted 
chiefly of the Hamiltons and their dependants. Of theſe the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's had the chief direction, and 


| hoped, by a victory, not only to cruſh Murray, the ancient 
enemy of his houſe, but to get the perſon of the queen into. 


his hands, and to oblige her either to marry one of the duke's 


| ſons, or at leaſt to commit the chief direction of her affairs 


Battle of 


Langſide. 


to himſelf. His ambition proved fatal to the queen, to him- 
felf, and to his family f. TEES T2. 

- Maxrry's imprudence in reſolving to fight, was not greater 
than the ill conduct of her generals in the battle. Between 
the two armies, and on the road towards Dunbarton, there 
was an eminence called Langſide Hill. This the regent had 


the precaution to ſeize, and poſted his troops in a fmall vil- 


lage, 


* Buchan. 369. Anderſ. vol. iv. 32. Melr- 181. 
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lage, and among ſome gardens and incloſures adjacent. In B O O K 


this advantageous ſituation he waited the approach of the 
enemy, Whoſe ſuperiority in cavalry could be of no benefit 
to them on ſuch broken ground. The Hamiltons, who com- 
poſed the vanguard, ran ſo eagerly to the attack, that they 
put themſelves out of breath, and left the main battle far 
behind. The encounter of the fpearmen was fierce and 
deſperate ; but as the forces of the Hamiltons were expoſed, 
on the one- flank, to a continued fire from a body of muſ- 
queteers, attacked on the other by the regent's moſt choice 
troops, and not ſupported by the reſt of the queen's army, 


V. 


— 


| 1568. | 


they were ſoon obliged to give ground, and the rout imme- The 
diately became univerſal. Few victories, in a civil war, and queen's 


among a fierce people, have been purſued with leſs violence, pp 


or attended with leſs bloodſhed. Three hundred fell in the 
field: in the flight almoſt none were killed. The regent 
and his principal officers rode about, beſeeching the ſoldiers 
to ſpare their countrymen. The number of priſoners was 
great, and among them many perſons of diſtinftion. The 


regent marched back to Glaſgow, and returned public thanks 
to God for this great, and, on his fide, almoſt bloodleſs . 


victory - + on fy 
DurinG the engagement, Mary ſtood on a hill, at no 


ted. 


great diſtance, and beheld all that paſſed in the field, with Her flight, 


ſuch emotions of mind as are not eaſily deſcribed. When 
the ſaw the army, which was her laſt hope, thrown into ir- 
retrievable confuſion, her ſpirit, which all her paſt misfor- 
tunes had not been able entirely to ſubdue, ſunk altogether. 
In the utmoſt - conſternation, ſhe began her flight, and ſo 
lively were her impreſſions of fear, that ſhe never cloſed her 
eyes till ſhe reached the abbey of Dundrenan in Galloway, 
full fixty Scottiſh miles from the place of battle b. 


Tusk revolutions in Mary's fortune had been no leſs ra- 


pid than ſingular. In the ſhort ſpace of eleven days, the had 
been a priſoner at the mercy of her moſt inveterate enenues z 
ſhe had ſeen a powerful army under her command, and 2 
numerous train of nobles at her devotion ; and now ſhe was 
obliged to fly, in the utmoſt danger of her life, and to lurk, 
with a few attendants, in a corner of her kingdom. Not 
thinking herſelf ſafe, even in that retreat, her fears im- 
pelled her to an action, the moſt unadviſed, as well as the 
moſt unfortunate in her whole life. 'This was her retiring 
into England, a ſtep which, on many accounts, ought to 
have appeared to her raſh and dangerous. 

Vor. I. . BETORR 


* Keith, 477. > Id. 481. 
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Boox Bronx Mary's arrival in Scotland, mutual diſtruſt and 
v. fealouſies had ariſen between her and Elizabeth. All their 
Wa lubfequent tranſactions had contributed to exaſperate and in- 
1568. flame theſe paſſions. She had endeavoured, by ſecret nego- 
Reſolves on tiations and intrigues, to diſturb the tranquillity of Elizabeth's 
- 957 government, and to advance her own pretenſions to the 
nd. Engliſh crown. Elizabeth, who poſſeſſed great power, and 
acted with leſs reſerve, had openly ſupported Mary's rebel- 
lious ſubjects, and fomented all the diſſenſions and troubles 
in which her reign had been involved. The maxims of po- 
licy ſtill authoriſed that queen to purſue the fame courle ; as 
by keeping Scotland in confuſion ſhe effectually ſecured the 
peace of her own kingdom. The regent, after his victory, 
had marched to Edinburgh, and not knowing what courſe 
the queen had taken, it was ſeveral days before he thought 
of purſuing her i. She might have been concealed in that 
retired corner, among ſubjects devoted to her intereſt, until 
her party, which was difperſed rather than broken by the 
late defeat, ſhould gather ſuch ſtrength that ſhe could again 
appear with ſafety at their head. There was not any danger 
which the ought not to have run, rather than throw herſelf 
into the hands of an enemy, from whom ſhe had already 
ſuffered ſo many injuries, and who was prompted, both by 
inclination and by intereſt, to renew them. | 
Bur, on the other hand, during Mary's confinement, 
Elizabeth had declared againſt the proceedings of her ſub- 
jects, and ſolicited for her liberty with a warmth which had 
all the appearance of ſincerity. She had invited her to take 
[ refuge in England, and had promiſed tq meet her in perſon, 
— and to give her ſuch a reception as was due to a queen and 
| an ally k. Wineepef Elizabeth might entertain 

of Mary's deſigns while ſhe had power in her hands, ſhe 
was at preſent the object, not of fear, but of pity; and to 
take advantage of her ſituation, would be both ungenerous 
and inhuman. The horrors of a prifon were freſh in Mary's 
memory, and if ſhe ſhould fall a ſecond time into the hands 
of her ſubjects, there was no injury to which the preſump- 
tion of ſucceſs might not embolden them to proceed. To 
attempt eſcaping into France was dangerous, and in her 
ſituation almoſt impoſſible z nor could the bear the thoughts 
of appearing as an exile and a fugitive in that kingdom 
where the had once enjoyed all the ſplendour of a queen. 
England remained her only aſylum ; and in fpite of the en- 
treaties of lord Herries, Fleming, and her other attendants, 
| : | | who 

i Crawf. Mem. 59. | 
* Camb. 489. Anderſ. vol. iv. 99. 120. Murdin, 369. 
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who conjured her, even on their knees, not to confide in ; O OK 
Elizabeth's promiſes or generoſity, her infatuation was in- v. 
vincible, and ſhe reſolved to fly thither. Herries, by her, 
command, wrote to Lowther, the deputy governor of Car- 1568. 
liſle, to know what reception he would give her; and before _ ny” 
his anſwer could return, her fear and impatience were fo jg. * 
great, that ſhe got into a fiſher-boat, and with about twenty May 16. 
attendants landed at Wirkington in Cumberland, and thence 
ſhe was conducted with many marks of reſpect to Carliſle l. 

As ſoon as Mary arrived in England, the wrote a long _—_ 
letter to the queen, repreſenting, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the concerning 
injuries which ſhe had ſuffered from her own ſubjects, and the manner 
imploring that pity and aſſiſtance which her preſent ſituation of treating 
demanded w. An event ſo extraordinary, and the condudQ ** 
which might be proper in conſequence of it, drew the at- 
tention, and employed the thoughts, of Elizabeth and her 
council. If their deliberations had been influenced by con- 
ſiderations of juſtice or generoſity alone, they would not 
have found them long or intricate. A queen, vanquiſhed 
by her own ſubjects, and threatened by them with the loſs 
of her liberty, or of her life, had fled from their vio- 
lence, 'and thrown herſelf into the arms of her neareſt 
neighbour and ally, from whom the had received repeated 
aſſurances of friendſhip and protection. Theſe circum- 
ſtances entitled her to reſpect and to compaſſion, and re- 
quired that ſhe ſnould either be reſtored to her own kingdom, 
or at leaſt be left at full liberty to ſeek aid from any other 
quarter. But with Elizabeth and her counſellors the queſtion 
was not, what was moſt juſt or generous, but what was 
molt beneficia! to herſelf, and to the Engliſh nation. Three 
different reſolutions might have been taken, with regard to 
the queen of Scots. To reinftate her in her throne, was 
one; to allow her to retire into France, was another; to de- 
tain her in England, was a third. Each of theſe drew con- 
ſequences after it, of the utmoſt importance, which were 
examined, as appears from papers ſtill extant *, with that 
minute accuracy which Elizabeth's miniſters employed in all 
their conſultations upon affairs of moment. RE. 

To reſtore Mary to the full exerciſe of the royal authority 
in Scotland, they obſerved, would render her more powers 
ful than ever. The nobles who were moſt firmly attached 
to the Engliſh intereſt would quickly feel the utmoſt weight 
of her reſentment. As the gratitude of princes is feldom 

ED | . © ſtrong 


i Keith, 483. Anderſ. vol. iv. 2. =" Id. 29. 
= Anderſ. vol. iv. 34. 99. 102. | 
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Book ſtrong or laſting, regard to her own intereſt might ſoon 


V. 


— 


%% 


Reſolves to 


1.568. 


efface the memory of her obligations to Elizabeth, and 
prompt her to renew the alliance of the 5cottiſh nation 
with France, and revive her own pretenſions to the Engliſh 
crown. Nor was it poſſible to fetter and circumſcribe the 
Scottiſh queen by any conditions that would prevent theſe 
dangers. Her party in Scotland was numerous and power- 
ful. Her return, even without any ſupport from England, 
would infpire her friends with new zeal and courage ; a 
ſingle victory might give them the ſuperiority, which they 
had loſt by a ſingle defeat, and render Mary a more formi- 
dable rival than ever to Elizabeth. | 

TE dangers ariſing from ſuffering Mary to return into 
France, were no leſs obvious. The French king could not 
refuſe his aſſiſtance towards reſtoring his ſiſter and ally to 


her throne. Elizabeth would once more ſee a foreign army 


in the iſland, overawing the Scots, and ready to enter her 
kingdom; and if the commotions in France, on account of 


religion, were ſettled, the princes of Lorrain might reſume 


their ambitious projects, and the united forces of France 


and Scotland might invade England where it is weakeſt and 


3 her 


England. 


moſt defenceleſs. | 


NoTHING therefore remained but to detain her in England; 
and to permit her either to live at liberty there, or to confine | 
her in a priſon. * The former was a dangerous experiment. 
Her court would become a place of reſort to all the Roman 
catholics, to the diſaffected, and to the lovers of innovation. 
Though Elizabeth affected to repreſent Mary's pretenſions to 
the Engliſh crown as altogether extravagant and ill- founded, 
the was not ignorant that they did not appear in that light 
to the nation, and that many thought them preferable even 


to her own title. If the activity of her emiſſaries had gained 


her ſo many abettors, her own perſonal influence was much 
more to be dreaded; her beauty, her addreſs, her ſufferings, 
by the admiration and pity which they would excite, coufd. 
not fail of making many converts to her party b. 

Ix was indeed to be apprehended, that the treating Mary 
as a priſoner would excite univerſal indignation againſt Eliza- 
beth, and that by this unexampled ſeverity towards a 


queen, who implored, and to whom ſhe' had promiſed her 
protection, ſhe would forfeit the praiſe of juſtice and hu- 


manity, which was hitherto due to her adminiſtration. 


But the Engliſh monarchs were often ſo ſolicitous to ſecure 


their kingdom againſt the Scots, as to be little ſcrupulous 
; 15 about 
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about the means which they employed for that purpoſe. Boo K 
Henry IV. had ſeized the heir of the crown of Scotland, v. 


who was forced, by the violence of a ſtorm, to take refuge LI. 


in one of the ports of his kingdom; and, in contempt of 1568. 

the rights of hoſpitality, without regarding his tender age, 

or the tears and intreaties of his father, detained him a pri- 

ſoner for many years. This action, though deteſted by. 

polterity, Elizabeth reſolved now to imitate. Her virtue 

was not more proof than that of Henry had been, againſt 

the temptations of intereſt ; and the poſſeſſion of a preſent 

advantage was preferred to the proſpect of future fame. 

The ſatisfaction which ſhe felt in mortifying a rival, whoſe 

beauty and accompliſhments ſhe envied, had perhaps no leſs 

influence. than political conſiderations, in bringing her to 

this reſolution. But .at the ſame time, in order to ſcreen 

herſelf from the cenſure which this conduct merited, and to 

make her treatment ef the Scottiſh queen look like the effect 

of neceſſity, rather than of choice, the determined to aſ- 

ſume the appearance of concern for her intereſt, and of deep 

ſympathy with her ſufferings. _ 231 
Wirz this view ſhe inſtantly. diſpatched lord Scroope, yay 20. 

warden of the weſt marches, and fir Francis Knollys, her 

vice-chamberlain, to the queen of Scots, with letters full of 

expreſſions of kindneſs and condolence. But at the ſame 

time they had private inſtructions to watch all her motions, 

and to take care that ſhe ſhould not eſcape into her own 

kingdom v. On their arrival, Mary demanded a perſonal Mary de 

interview with the queen, that ſhe might lay before her the + 5 

injuries which ſhe had ſuffered, and receive from her thoſe into Eliza- 

friendly offices which ſhe had been encouraged to expect. beth's pre- 

They anſwered, that it was with reluctance admiſſion into ſence. 

the preſence of their ſovereign was at preſent denied her; 

that while ſhe lay under the imputation of a crime ſo horrid 

as the murder of her huſband, their miſtreſs, to whom he 

was ſo nearly allied, could not, without bringing a ſtain 

upon her own reputation, admit her into her preſence; but 

as ſoon as ſhe had cleared herſelf from that aſperfion, they 

promiſed her a reception ſuitable to her dignity, and aid 

proportioned to her diſtreſs.%. e e e 
NoTHiNG could be more artful than this pretence; and it She offers 

was the occaſion. of leading the queen of Scots into the 2x7 apy 

ſnare in which Elizabeth and her miniſters wiſhed to en- du 

tangle her. Mary expreſſed the utmoſt ſurpriſe at this un- 

expected manner of evading her requeſt; but as ſhe could 

f not 


» Anderſ. vol. iv, 36. 70. 92 4 Ibid. vol. iv. 8. 55. 
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not believe ſo many profeſſions of friendſhip to be void of 
ſincerity, ſhe frankly offered to ſubmit her cauſe to the cog- 
nizance of Elizabeth, and undertook to produce ſuch proofs 
of her own innocence, and of the falſehood of the accuſa- 
tions brought againſt her, as ſhould fully remove the ſcru- 
ples, and ſatisfy the delicacy of the Engliſh queen. This 
was the very point to which Elizabeth. laboured to bring 
the matter. In conſequence of this appeal of the Scottiſh 
queen, ſhe now conſidered herſelf as the umpire between 
her and her ſubjects, and foreſaw that ſhe would have it 
entirely in her own power to protract the inquiry to any 
length, and to perplex and involve it in endleſs difficulties 
In the mean time ſhe was furniſhed with a plauſible reaſon 
for keeping her at a diſtance from court, and for refuſing to 
contribute towards replacing her on the throne. As Mary's 
conduct had been extremely incautious, and the preſump- 
tions of her guilt were many and ſtrong, it was not im- 
poſſible her ſubjects might make good their charge againſt 
her; and if this ſhould be the reſult of the inquiry, ſhe 
would, thenceforth, ceaſe to be the object of regard or 
of compaſhon, and the treating her with coldneſs and neg- 
le& would merit little cenſure. In a matter ſo dark and 
myſterious, there was no probability that Mary could bring 
proofs of her innocence, ſo inconteſted, as to render the 
conduct of the Engliſh queen altogether culpable ; and, per- 
haps impatience under reſtraint, ſuſpicion of Elizabeth's 
partiality, or the diſcovery of her artifices, might engage 
Mary in ſuch cabals as would juſtify the uſing her with 
greater rigour. $75 n 
ELIZABETH early perceived many advantages which would 
ariſe from an inquiry into the conduct of the Scottiſh queen, 
carried on under her direction. There was ſome danger, 
however, that Mary might diſcover her ſecret intentions too 
ſoon, and by receding from the offer which ſhe had made, 
endeavour to diſappoint them. But even in that event, ſhe 
determined not to drop the inquiry, and had thought of ſe- 
veral different expedients for carrying it on. The counteſs 
of Lennox, convinced that Mary was acceſſary to the murder 
of her ſon, and thirſting for that vengeance which it was 
natural for a mother to demand, had implored Elizabeth's 


julſtice, and ſolicited her, with many tears, in her own name, 


and in her huſband's, to bring the Scottiſh queen to a trial 
for that crime. The parents of the unhappy prince had a 
juſt right to prefer this accuſation z nor could ſhe, who was 

their 
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cquitable a demand. Beſides, as the Scottiſh nobles openly 
accuſed Mary of the ſame crime, and pretended to be able 
to confirm their charge by ſufficient proof, it would be no 
difficult matter to prevail on them to petition the queen 
of England to take cognizance of their proceedings againſt 
their ſovereign 3 and it was the opinion of the Engliſh coun- 
il, that it would be reaſonable to comply with the requeſt 5. 
At the ſame time, the obſolete claim of the ſuperiority of 
England over Scotland began to be talked of; and on that 
account it was pretended that the deciſion of the conteſt 
between Mary and her ſubjects belonged of right to Eliza- 
beth * But though Elizabeth revolved all theſe expedients 
in her mind, and kept them in reſerve to be made uſe of as 


occaſion might require, ſhe wiſhed that the inquiry into 


Mary's conduct ſhould appear to be undertaken purely in 
compliance with her own demand, and in order to vindicate 
her innocence ; and ſo long as that appearance could be 
preſerved, none of the other expedients were to be em- 
ployed. 

WHEN Mary conſented to ſubmit her cauſe to Elizabeth, 


* ſhe was far from ſuſpecting that any bad conſequences could 
follow, or that any dangerous pretenſions could be founded 
on her offer. She expected that Elizabeth herſelf would 


receive and examine her defences” ; the meant to COP 
her as an equal, for whoſe fatisfaftion ſhe was willin 
explain any part of her conduct that was liable to cen = 
not to acknowledge her as a ſuperior, before whom ſhe was 
bound to plead her cauſe. But Elizabeth put a very dif- 
ferent ſenſe on Mary's offer. She conſidered herſelf as 
choſen to be judge in the controverſy between the Scottiſli 
queen and her ſubjects, and began to act in that capacity. 
She propoſed t to appoint commiſſioners to hear the pleadings 
of both parties, and wrote to the regent of Scotland to em- 
power proper perſons to appear before them, in his name, 
and to produce what he could allege in vindication of his 
proceedings againſt his ſovereign. 


279 


their neareſt kinſwoman, be condemned for liſtening to ſo B OO K 


V. 


1568. 


Maxr had hitherto relied with unaccountable credulity on Mary 
_ Elizabeth's profeſſions of 15 ard, and expected that ſo many greatly ot- 


kind ſpeeches would at laſt be accompanied with ſome ſuit- 


fended at 
Elizabeth's 


able actions. But this propoſal entirely undeceived her. She conduc. 


plainly perceived the artifice of Elizabeth's conduct, and ſax 
what a diminutionitwould be to her own honour, to appearon 
a level with her rebellious ſubjects, and to ſtand together with 

them 


* Anderf, vol. iy, part. i. 37, ibid. Anderſ. vol. ir. xc. 
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Book them at the bar of a ſuperior and a judge. She retracted 


the offer which ſhe had made, and which had been perverted 
to a purpoſe ſo contrary to her intention. She demanded 
with more earneſtneſs than ever, to be admitted into Eliza- 
| beth's preſence ; and wrote to her in a ſtrain very different 
from what ſhe had formerly uſed, and which fully diſcovers 
the grief and indignation that preyed on her heart. © In 
« my preſent ſituation,” ſays the, * I neither will nor can 
ce reply to the accuſations of my ſubjects. I am ready, of 
« my own accord, and out of friendſhip to you, to ſatisfy 
“ your ſcruples, and to vindicate my own conduct. My 
« {ſubjects are not my equals; nor will I, by ſubmitting my 
% cauſe to a judicial trial, acknowledge them to be fo. I 
« fled into your arms, as into thoſe of my neareſt relation 
ce and moſt perfect friend. I did you honour, as I ima- 
&« gined, in chuſing you, preferably to any other prince, 
cc to be the reſtorer of an injured queen. Was it ever 
« known that a prince was blamed for hearing in perſon the 
cc complaints of thoſe who appealed to his juſtice againſt the 
ce falſe accuſations of their enemies? You admitted into 
« your preſence my baſtard brother, who had been guilty of 
cc rebellion; and you deny me that honour ! God forbid 
c that I ſhould be the occaſion. of bringing any ſtain upon 
ec your reputation] I expected that your manner of treating 
« me would have added luſtre to it. Suffer me either to 
ce implore the aid of other princes whoſe delicacy on this 
© head will be leſs, and their reſentment of my wrongs 
« greater; or let me receive from your hands that aſſiſtance 
& which it becomes you, more than any other prince, to 
« grant; and by that benefit bind me to yourſelf in the 
« indiſſoluble ties of gratitude *.“ 

Tris letter ſomewhat diſconcerted Elizabeth's plan, but 
did not divert her from the proſecution of it. She laid the 
matter before the privy council, and it was there determined, 
notwithſtanding the mtreaties and remonſtrances of the 
Scottiſh queen, to go on with the inquiry into her conduct, 
and- until that were finiſhed, it was agreed that Elizabeth 
could not conſiſtently with her own honour, or with the 
ſafety of her government, either give her the aſſiſtance 
which. ſhe demanded, or permit her to retire out sf the king- 
dom. Leſt ſhe ſhould have an opportunity of eſcaping, 
while ſhe reſided fo near Scotland, it was thought adviſable 
to remove her to ſome place at a greater diſtance from the 
borders “. 5 | 


WHILE 
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WullE the Engliſh court was occupied 1 in theſe delibera- Bo O&K. 
tions, the regent did not neglect to improve the victory at v. 
Langſide. That event was of the utmoſt importance to him. 
It not only drove the queen herſelf out of the kingdom, but 1568. 
left her adherents diſperſed, and without a leader, at his Proceed» 
mercy. He ſeemed reſolved, at firſt, to proceed againſt them — 2 
with the utmoſt rigour. Sir perſons of ſome diſt inction, againſt the 
who had been taken priſoners in the battle, were tried and queen's ad 
condemned to death, as rebels againſt the king's govern- 
ment. They were led to the place of execution, but by the 
powerful interceſſion of Knox they obtained a pardon. Ha- 
milton of Bothwellhaugh was one-of the number, who lived 
to give both the regent and Knox reaſon to repent of this 
commendable act of lenity *. 

Soon after the regent marched with an army, conſiſting 
of four thouſand horle and one thouſand foot, towards the 
weſt borders. The nobles in this part of the kingdom were 
all the queen's adherents ; but as they had not force ſufficient 
to obſtruct his progreſs, he muſt either have obliged them 
to ſubmit to the king, or would have laid waſte their lands 
with fire and ſword. But Elizabeth, whoſe intereſt it was 
to keep Scotland in confuſion, by preſerving the balance be- 
tween the two parties, and who was endeavouring to ſoothe 
the Scottiſh queen by gentle treatment, interpoſed at her 
defire, After keeping the field two weeks, the regent, in 
compliance to the Engliſh ambaſſador, diſmiſſed his forces 
and an expedition, which might have proved fatal to his op- 
ponents, ended with a few acts of ſeverity 2. 

Tux reſolution of the Engliſh privy council, with regard Wrary c- 
to Mary's perſon, was ſoon carried into execution; and, ried to Bob 
without regarding her remonſtrances or complaints, ſhe way hy 
eonducted to Bolton, a caſtle of lord Scroope's, on the bor- Ju Ting 
ders of Yorkſhire d. In this place, her correſpondence with 
her friends in Scotland became more difficult, and any proſ- 
pect of making her efcape was entirely cut off. She now 
felt herſelf to be entirely in Elizabeth's power, and though 
treated as yet with the reſpect due to a queen, her real con- 
dition was that of a prifoner. * Mary knew what it was to be . 
deprived of liberty, and dreaded it as the worſt of all evils. 
While the remembrance of her late impriſonment was ſtill 
lively, and the terror of a new one filled her mind, Ehza- 
beth thought it a proper juncture to renew her former pro- July 28. 
| poſition, 


* Cald. vol. ii. 99. z Ibid. 
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BOOKk 10 ition, that ſhe would ſuffer the regent and his adherents 
v. to be called into England, and conſent to their being heard 
in defence of their own conduct. She declared it to be 
3568. far from her intention to claim any right of judging between 
Mary and her ſubjects, or of degrading her ſo far as to re- 
* quire that ſhe: ſhould anſwer to their accuſations. On the 
| No contrary, Murray and his aſſociates were ſummoned to ap- 
| ' Pear, in order to juſtify their conduct in treating their ſo- 
= vereign ſo harſhly, and to vindicate themſelves — thoſe 
d | crimes with which ſhe had charged them. On her part, 
2 Elizabeth promiſed, whatever ſhould be the iſſue of this in- 
| | quiry, to employ all her power and inffuence towards re- 
placing Mary on her throne, under a few limitations by no 
Agrees means unreaſonable. Mary, deceived by this feeming at- 
that an en- tention to her dignity as a queen; ſoothed, on one hand, 
— * by a promiſe more flattering than any which he had hitherte 
ker con- received from Elizabeth, and urged, on the other, by the 
duct. feelings which were natural on being conducted into a more 
interior part of England, and kept there in more rigorous 
confinement, comphed at length with what Elizabeth re- 
quired, and promiſed to fend commiſſioners to the confer- 
ences appointed to be held at York ©. | 
Her diſſi- IN order to perſuade Elizabeth that ſhe deſired nothing fo 
mulation much as to render the union between them as cloſe as poſſible, 
with re- 
gerd to re- {he ſhewed a diſpoſition to relax ſomewhat in one point; 
on. with regard to which, during all her paſt and fubſequent 
misfortunes, ſhe was uniformly inflexible. She expreſſed a 
great veneration for the liturgy of the church of England; 
the was often preſent at religious worſhip, according to the 
rites of the reformed church ; made choice of a proteftant 
clergyman to be her chaplain ; heard him preach againſt the 
errors of popery with attention and ſeeming pleaſure ; ang 
| diſcovered all the ſymptoms of an approaching converſion *, 
= | Such was Mary's known and bigotted attachment to the 
23 popith religion, that it is impoſlible to believe her ſincere in 
this part of her conduct ; nor can any thing mark more 
ſtrongly the wretebaduels of her condition, and the exceſs 
of her fears, than that they betrayed her into diſſimulation, 
in 2 matter concerning which her ſentiments were, at all 
| other times, ſerupulouſſy delicate. 
Auguſt 13. AT this time the regent called a parliament, in _ to 
A parlia proceed to the ane of thoſe who refuſed to acknow- 


meat in 
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ledge the king's authority. The queen's adherents were Bo OK 
zlarmed, and Argyll and Huntly, whom Mary had appointed v. 
her lieutenants, t the one in the ſouth, and the other in tlñge 
north of Scotland, began to aſſemble forces to obſtruct this 868. 
meeting. Compaſſion for the queen, and envy at thoſe who 
governed in. the king's name, had added ſo much ſtrength to 
the party, that the regent would have found it difficult to 
withſtand its efforts. But as Mary had ſubmitted her cauſe 
to Elizabeth, ſhe could not refuſe at her deſire, to command 


her friends to lay down their arms, and to wait patiently 


until matters were brought to a decifion in England. By 
procuring this ceffation of arms, Elizabeth afforded as ſea- 
ſonable relief to the regent's faction as ſhe had AY gue 
tothe queen's © 

Tux regent ' however, would not e even at El- 
zabeth's requeſt, to put off the meeting of parliament *. But 
we may aſcribe to her influence, as well as to the eloquence 


of Maitland, who laboured to prevent the one half of his 


countrymen from exterminating the other, any appearances 


of moderation which this parliament diſcovered in its pro- 


ceedings. The molt violent opponents of the king's govern= 
ment were forfeited 3 the reſt were allowed {till eo hope for 
favour 8. 

No ſooner did het queen of Scots ſubmit her cauſe to her Elizabeth 
rival, than Elizabeth required the regent to ſend to York requires 
deputies properly inſtructed for vindicating his conduct, in _ _— 
preſence of her commiſſioners. It was not without heſita- 8 
tion and anxiety that the regent conſented to this meaſure. 25 
His authority was already eſtabliſhed in Scotland, and con- 
irmed by parliament. Jo ſuffer its validity now to be called 
in queſtion, and ſubjected to a foreign juriſdiction, was ex- 
tremely mortifying. To accuſe his ſovereign before ſtran- 
gers, the ancient enemies of the Scottiſh name, was an odious 
talk. To fail in this accuſation was dangerous; to ſucceed 
in it was diſgraceful. But the ſtrength of the adverſe fac- 
tion daily increaſed. He dreaded the interpoſition of the 
French king in its behalf. In his ſituation, and in a matter 
which Elizabeth had fo much at heart, her commands were 
neither to be diſputed nor diſobeyed b. 

Tre neceſſity of repairing in perſon to York bio to the Both the. 
ignominy of the ſtep which he was obliged to take. All his queen ana 
aſſociates declined the office; they were unwilling to expoſe ” Ns: 
themſelves to the odium and danger with which it was eaſy ger. 

to 
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to foreſee that the diſcharge of it would be attended, unleſs 
he himſelf canſented to ſhare theſe in common with them, 
The earl of Morton, Bothwell biſhop of Orkney, Pitcaim 
commendator of Dunfermling, and lord Lindſay, were joined 
with him in commiſhon. Macgill of Rankeilor, and Bal. 
naves of Hallhill, two eminent civilians, George Buchanan, 
Murray's faithful adherent, a man whoſe genius did honoyr 
to the age, Maitland, and feveral others, were appointed to 
attend them as aſſiſtants. Maitland owed this diſtinction 
to the regent's fear, rather than to his affection. He had 
warmly remonſtrated againit this meaſure. He wiſhed his 
country to continue in friendſhip with England, but not to 
become dependant on that nation. He was deſirous of re- 


eſtabliſhing the queen in ſome degree of power, not incon- 


liſtent with that which the king poſſeſſed; and the regent 
could not, with ſafety, leave behind him a man whofe views 


were ſo contrary to his own, and who by his ſuperior abilities, 


had acquired an influence in the nation, equal to that 
which others derived from the antiquity and power of their 
families i. 3 ; Ws 

Mary empowered Lefly biſhop of Roſs, lord Livingſton, 
tord Boyd, lord Herries, Gavin Hamilton commendator of 
Kilwinning, fir John Gordon of Lochinvar, and fir James 
Cockburn of Stirling, to appear in her name *. | 

ELIZABETH nominated Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk, 
Thomas Rateliff earl of Suſſex, and ſir Ralph Sadler, her 


commilſioners to hear both parties. | 


TE fourth of October was the day fixed for opening the 
conference. The great abilities of the deputies on both ſides, 
the dignity of the judges before whom they were to appear, 
the high rank of the perſons whoſe cauſe was to be heard, 
and the importance of the points in diſpute, rendered the 
whole tranſaction no lefs illuſtrious than it was ſingular, 
The ſituation in which Elizabeth appeared, on this occaſion, 
firikes us with an air of magnificence. Her rival, an inde- 
pendent queen, and the heir of an ancient race of monarchs, 
was a priſoner in her hands, and appeared, by her ambaſſa- 
dors, before her tribunal, The r-gent of Scotland; who 
repreſented the majeſty, and poſſeſſed the authority of 2 


ing, ſtood in perſon at her bar. - And the fate of a king- 


— 


dom, whoſe power her anceſtors had often dreaded, but 
could never ſubdue, was now at her diſpofal. 

THE views, however, with which the ſeveral parties con- 

| ſented 


? Buch. 371. Anderſ. vol. ir. 35. Melv. 186. 188. 
Andes. vel. iv. 33. | | 
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ſented to this conference, and the iſſue to which they. n. BOOK 


ed to bring it, were extremely different. 


Maxr's chief object was the recovering of her former au- = 
thority. This induced her to conſent to a meaſure againſt 15068. 


which ſhe had dong ſtruggled. Elizabeth's promiſes gave her 
ground for entertaining hopes of being reſtored to her xing- 
dom; in order to which, ſhe would have willingly made many 
conceſſions to the king's party; and the influence of the Eng- 
ih queen, as well as her own impatience under her preſent 
ſituation, might have led her to many more. Ihe regent 
aimed at nothing but ſecuring Elizabeth's protection to his 
party, and ſeems not to have had the moſt diſtant thoughts 
of coming to any compoſition with Mary. Elizabeth's views | 
were more various, and her ſchemes more intricate. She 
ſcemed to be full of concern for Mary's honour, and folicitous 
that ſhe ſhould wipe off the aſperſions which blemiſhed her 
character. This the pretended to be the intention of the 
conference; amuſing Mary, and eluding the ſolicitations of 
the French and Spanith ambafiadors in her behalf, by repeat- 
ed promiſes of aſſiſting her, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould venture to 
do ſo without bringing diſgrace upon herſelf. But under this 
veil of friendſhip and generoſity, Elizabeth concealed ſenti- 
ments of a different nature. She expected that the regent 
would accuſe Mary of being acceſſary to the murder of her 
huſband. She encouraged him, as far as decency would per- 
mit, to take this deſperate ſtep ®. And as this accuſation 
might terminate in two different ways, ſhe had concerted 
meaſures for her future conduct ſuitable to each of theſe. 
If the charge againſt Mary ſhould appear to be well-founded, 
ſhe reſolved to pronounce her unworthy of wearing a crown, 
and to declare that ſhe would never burden her own con- 
ſcience with the guilt of an action fo deteſtable as the re- 
ſtoring her to her kingdom *. If it ſhould happen that what 
her accuſers alledged did not amount to a proof of guilt, but 
only of mal-adminiſtration, ſhe determined to ſet on foot 2 
tteaty for reſtoring her, but on ſuch conditions as would 
render her hereafter dependant not only upon England, but 
upon her own ſubjects 9. As every ſtep in the progreſs of 
the conference, as well as the final reſult of it, was in Eli- 
zabeth's own power, ſhe would till be at liberty to chuſe 
which of theſe courſes the would hold; or if there appearedto 
be anydanger or inconvenience in n purſuing citherot them, the 
| might, 
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might protract the whole cauſe by endleſs delays, andiinvolye 
it in inextricable perplexity. 

Tux conference, however, was opened with much We 
nity. But the very firſt ſtep diſcovered it to be Elizabeth's 
intention to enflame, rather than to extinguiſh, the diſſenſions 
and animoſities among the Scots. No endeavours were uſed 
to reconcile the contending parties, or to mollify the fierce- 
neſs of their hatred, by bringing the queen to offer pardon 
for what was paſt, or her ſubjects to promiſe more dutiful 
obedience for the fi future. On the contrary, Mary's commiſ. 
fioners were permitted to prefer a complaint againſt the re- 
gent and his party, containing an enumeration of their trea- 
ſonable actions, of their ſeizing her perſon by force of arms, 
committing her to priſon, compelling her to reſign the 


crown, and making uſe of her ſon's name to colour theit 


uſurpation of the whole royal authority; and of all theſe enor. 


mities they required ſuch ſpeedy and effectual redreſs, as the 


injuries of one queen demanded from the juſtice of another. 


IT was then expected that the regent would have diſcloſed 


all the circumſtances of that unnatural crime to which he 


pretended the queen had been acceſſary, and would have 
produced evidence in ſupport of his charge. But, far from 
accuſing Mary, the regent did not even aniwer the complaints 


brought againſt himſelf. He diſcovered a reluctance at un- 


dertaking that office, and ſtarted many doubts and ſcruples, 
with regard to which he demanded to be reſolved by Eliza- 
beth herſelf J. His reſerve and heſitation were no lefs fur- 


priſing to the greater part of the Engliſh commiſſioners than 


Intrigues of 


Norfolk 
with the 


to his own aflociates. They knew that he could not vindi- 


cate his own conduct without charging the murder upon the 
queen, and he had not hitherto ſhewn any extraordinary de- 
licacy on that head. An intrigue, however, had been ſe- 
cretly carried on, ſince his arrival at York, which explains 
this myſtery. 

Tur duke of Norfolk was at that time the moſt powerful 
and moſt popular man in England. His wife was lately dead; 
and he began already to form a project, which he afterwards 


more openly avowed, of mounting the throne of Scotland, 


by a marriage with the queen of Scots. He ſaw the infamy 
which would be the conſequence of a public accuſation 
againſt Mary, and how prejudicial it might be to her pre- 
tenſions to the Engliſh ſucceſhon. In order to fave her from 
this cruel mortification, he applied to Maitland, and expreſſed 


his aſtoniſhment at os. a man of ſo much reputation for 
| wildom 


r Anderf. vol. iv. part n. 53. „Haynes, 478. 
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wiſdom concurring with the regent in a meaſure ſo diſ- Boo & 


honourable to themſelves, to their queen, and to their coun- 


try; ſubmitting the public tranſactions of the nation to the 
judgment bf foreigners; and publithing the ignominy, and 
expoſing the faults of their ſovereign, which they were bound 
in good policy, as well as in duty, to conceal and to cover. 
It was eaſy for Maitland, whoſe ſentiments were the fame 


with the duke's, to vindicate his own conduct. He aſſured 


him, that he had employed all his credit to diſſuade his coun- 


* 


trymen from this meafure; and would ſtill contribute, to 


the utmoſt of his power, to divert them from it. This en- 
couraged Norfolk to communicate the matter to the regent. 
He repeated and enforced the ſame arguments which he had 
uſed with Maitland. He warned him of the danger to which 


V. 


15. 


he muſt expoſe himſelf by fuch a violent action as the pub- 


lic accuſation of his ſovereign. Mary would never forgive a 
man, who had endeavoured to fix ſuch a brand of infamy on 
her character. If the ever recovered any degree of power, 
his deſtruction would be inevitable, and he would juſtly 
merit it at her hands. Nor would Elizabeth ſcreen him 


from this, by a public approbation of his conduct. For what- 


ever evidence of Mary's guilt he might produce, The was 
reſolved to give no definitive ſentence in the cauſe. Let 


him only demand that the matter ſhould be brought to a2 


deciſion immediately after hearing the proof, and he would 


be fully convinced how falſe and infidious her intentions 


were, and, by conſequence, how improper it would be for 
him to appear as the accuſer of his own ſovereign *. The 


candour which Norfolk ſeemed to diſcover in theſe remon- 


ſtrances, as well as the truth which they contained, made . 


deep impreſſion on the regent. He daily received the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of Mary's willingneſs to be reconciled to 
him, if he abſtained from accuſing her of ſuch an odious 
crime, together with the denunciations of her irreconcileable 
hatred, if he ated a contrary parts. All theſe conſiderations 
concurred in determining him to alter his purpoſe, and to 
make trial of the expedient which the duke had ſuggeſted. 


He demanded therefore to be informed, before he pro- 0&Qober g. 


ceeded farther, whether the Engliſh commiſhoners were em- 
powered to declare the queen guilty by a judicial act; whe- 
ther they would promiſe to paſs ſentence without delay; 


whether, the queen ſhould be kept under ſuch reſtraint as to 


prevent her from diſturbing the government now eſtabliſhed 


in Scotland; and whether Elizabeth, if ſhe approved of the 


proceedings 


* Melv. 187. Haynes, 472 | 
* Anderf. vol. iv. part ii. 77. Good. vol. ii. 157. See Append. No. XXIX. 
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ROOK proceedings of the king's party, would engage to protect it 


V. 


for the future t. The paper containing theſe demands was 


WW. ſigned by himſelf alone, without communicating it to any of 


1468. 


his attendants, except Maitland and Melvil u. Put Jeſt fo 
many precautions ſhould excite any ſuſpicion of their pro- 


ceeding, from ſome conſciouſneſs of defect in the evidence 


which he had to produce againſt his ſovereign, Murray em- 
wered Lethington, Macgill, and Buchanan, to wait upon 


the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sad- 


ler, and to lay before them, not in their public characters as 
commiſſioners, but as private perſons, Mary's letters to 
Bothwell, her ſonnets, and all the other papers upon which 
were founded the charge of her being acceſſary to the mur- 
der of the king, and to declare that this confidential commu- 
nication was made to them, with a view to learn whether 
the queen of England would conſider this evidence as ſuffi- 
cient to eſtabliſh the truth of the accuſation. Nothing could 
be more natural than the regent's ſolicitude, to know on what 


| footing he ſtood. To have ventured on a ſtep ſo uncommon 


and dangerous, as the accuſing his ſovereign, without pre- 
viouily aſcertaining that he might take it with ſafety, would 


have been unpardonable imprudence. But Elizabeth, who 


did not expect that he would have moved any ſuch difficulty, 
had not empowered her commiſſioners to give him that ſatiſ- 
faction which he demanded. It became neceſſary to tranſ- 


mit the articles to herſelf, and by the light in which Norfolk 
Placed them, it is eaſy to ſee that he wiſhed that they ſhould 


make no flight impreſſion on Elizabeth and her miniſters. 
Think not the Scots,” ſaid he, ©« over-ſcrupulous or pre- 
« ciſe. Let us view their conduct as we would wiſh our 
&« own to be viewed in alike ſituation. The game they play 
cis deep; their eſtates, their lives, their honour are at ſtake. 
« It is now in their own power to be reconciled to their 
« queen, or to oftend her irrecoverably; and in a matter of 


* fo much importance the utmoſt degree of caution is not 


« excethve *.” 555 | | 
WIILE the Engliſh commiſſioners waited for fuller in- 
ſtructions with regard to the regent's demands, he gave in an 
anſwer to the complaint which had been offered in name of 
the Scottiſh queen. It was exprefled in terms perfectly con- 
formable to the ſyſtem which he had at that time adopted. 


It contained no infinuation of the queen's being acceſſary to 
q g J. 


the murder of her huſband; the bitterneſs of ſtyle peculiar 


to the age was conſiderably abated; and though he pleaded, 
„ ; „that 
D Anderſ. vol. iv. part ii. 55. State Trials, i. 91, &e. 8 
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that the infamy of the marriage with Bothwell made it ne- h O O K 


ceſtary to take arms in order to diſſolve it; though Mary's 


attachment to a man fo odious juſtified the keeping her for 8 


ſome time under reſtraint; yet nothing more was faid on 
theſe ſubjects than was barely requiſite in his own defence. 


The queen's commiſſioners did not fail to reply ?. But while Odobe 


the article with regard to the murder remained untouched, 
theſe were only fkirmiſhes at a diſtance, of no confequenee 
towards ending the conteſt, and were little regarded by Eli- 
zabeth or her commiſſioners. 


THE conference, had hitherto, been conducted in a man- The con- 
ner which diſappointed Elizabeth's views, and produced ference re- 


none of thoſe diſcoveries which ſhe had expected. The diſ- 


tance between York and London, and the neeeflity of con- geer. 


ſulting her upon every difficulty which occurred, confumed 
much time. Norfolk's negotiation with the Scottiſh regent, 
however ſecretly carried on, was not, in all probability, un- 
known to a princeſs fo remarkable for her fagacity in pene- 
trating the deſigns of her enemies, and ſeeing through their 
deepeſt fchemes *. Inſtead, therefore, of returning any 
anſwer to the regent's demands, fhe reſolved to remove the 
conference to Weſtminſter, and to appoint new commiſſion- 
ers, in whom fhe could more abſolutely confide. Both the 
queen of Scots and the regent were brought without difficulty 
to approve of this reſolution *. _ 

Me often find Mary boaſting of the ſuperiority in argu- 
ment obtained by her commiſhoners during the conference 
at York, and how, by the ſtrength of their reaſons, they con- 
founded her adverſaries, and ſilenced all their cavils >. The 
diſpute ſtood, at that time, on a footing, which rendered 
her victory not only apparent, but eaſy. Her participation 
of the guilt of the king's murder was the circumſtance upon 
which her ſubjects ought to have reſted, as a juſtification of 
their violent proceedings againſt her; and while they in- 
duſtriouſly avoided mentioning that, her caufe gained as 
much as that of her adverſaries loſt by ſuppreſſing this capital 
argument. | | ” | | 
ELZAPRTEH reſolved that Mary ſhould not enjoy. the fame 
advantage in the conference to be held at Weſtminſter. She 
deliberated with the vtmoft anxiety, how ſhe might over- 
come the regent's fcruples, and perſuade him to accule. the 
queen. She cofiſidered of the moſt L method for bring- 
ing Mary's commiſhoners to anſwer fuch an accuſation; and 
Vor. * 5 as 
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as ſhe foreſaw that the promiſes with which it was neceſſary 
to allure the regent, and which it was impoſſible to conceal 
from the Scottiſh queen, would naturally exaſperate her to a 
great degree, ſhe determined to guard her more narrowly 
than ever; and though lord Scroop had given her no reaſoy 
to diſtruſt his vigilance or fidelity, yet 233 he was the 
duke of Norfolk's brother-in-law, ſhe thought it proper to 
remove the queen as ſoon as poſſible to Tuthbury in Stafford- 
ſhire, and commit her to the keeping of the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, to whom that caſtle belonged E. 

Maxx began to ſuſpect the deſign of this ſecond confer- 
ence; and notwithſtanding the ſatisfaction ſhe expreſſed at | 
ſeeing her cauſe taken more immediately under the queen's 
own eye d, ſhe-framed her inſtructions to her commiſſioners 
in ſuch a manner, as to avoid being brought under the ne- 
ceſſity of anſwering the accuſation of her ſubjects, if they 


ſhould be fo deſperate as to exhibit one againſt her ©. Theſe 


Nov. 22. 
Claims a 
perſonal 


di of 5 
ee ambaſſadors of foreign princes, of the uſage ſhe had hitherto 


met with, and the additional injuries which ſhe had reaſon 


ſuſpicions were ſoon confirmed by a circumſtance extremely 
mortifying. The regent having arrived at London, in order 
to be preſent at the conference, was immediately admitted 
into Elizabeth's preſence, and received by her, not only with 
reſpect, but with affection. This Mary juſtly conſidered as 
an open declaration of that queen's partiality towards her 
adverſaries. In the firſt emotions 'of her reſentment ſhe 
wrote to her commiſſioners, and commanded*them to com- 
plain, in the preſence of the Engliſh nobles and before the 


to apprehend. Her rebellious ſubjects were allowed acceſs 
to the queen, ſhe was excluded from her preſence ; they en- 
joyed full liberty, ſhe languiſhed under a long impriſonment ; 
they were encouraged to accuſe her, in defending herſelf ſhe 
laboured under every diſadvantage. For theſe reaſons ſhe 
once more renewed her demand of being admitted into the 
queen's preſence: and if that were denied, ſhe inſtructed 
them to declare, that ſhe recalled the conſent which ſhe had 
given to the conference at Weſtminſter, and proteſted, that 
whatever was done there, ſhould be held to be null and «as 
8 


valid f. - 


Ta1s, perhaps, was the moſt prudent reſolution Mary 


could have taken. The pretences on which ſhe declined 
the conference were plauſible, and the juncture for offering 


them well choſen. But either the queen's letter did not 
| reach 


© Haynes, 487. * Anderſon, vol. iv. part ii. 95. 
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reach her commiſhoners in due time, or they ſuffered them- Boo x. 
WS -- 
their miſtreſs, and conſented to the opening of the confer= 


ſelves to be deceived by Elizabeth's profeſſions of regard for 


ence . 


1568; 


To the commons who had appeared in her name at Nov. 25. 


York, Elizabeth now added fir Nicholas Bacon, keeper of 
the great ſeal, the earls of Arundel and Leiceſter, lord Clin- 
ton, and fir on Cecil b. The difficulties which ob- 
ſtructed the proceedings at York were quickly removed. A 
ſatisfying anſwer was given to the regent's demands; nor 
was he ſo much diſpoſed to heſitate and raiſe objections as 
formerly. His negociation with Norfolk had been diſco- 
vered to Morton by ſome of Mary's attendants, and he had 
communicated it to Cecil i. His perſonal ſafety, as well as 
the continuance of his power, depended on Elizabeth. 'By 
favouring Mary, the might at any time ruin him, and by a 
queſtion which ſhe artfully ſtarted, concerning the perſon 
who. had a right, by the law of Scotland; to govern the 
kingdom during a minority, the let him ſee, that, even with- 
out reſtoring the queen, it was an eaſy matter for her to 
deprive him of the ſupreme direction of affairs *. Theſe con- 
ſiderations, which were powerfully ſeconded by moſt of his 
attendants, at length determined the regent to produce his 
accuſation againſt the queen. 


He endeavoured to leſſen the obloquy with which he was Theregent 


ſenſible this action would be attended, by proteſting, that it accuſes 2 
queen o 


being ac- 
ceſſory to 


was with the utmoſt reluctance he undertook this diſagree- 
able taſk ; that his party had long ſuffered their conduct to 


be miſconftrued, and had borne the worſt imputations in = buſ- 
And 5 


murder. 


ſilence, rather chan expoſe the crimes of their ſovereign to 
the eyes of ſtrangers; but that now the inſolence and im- 
portunity of the adverſe faction forced them to publiſh what 
they had hitherto, though with loſs to themſelves, endea- 
voured to conceal l. Theſe pretexts are decent; and the 
conſiderations which he mentions had, during ſome time, 
| real influence upon the conduct of the party; but ſince 
the meeting of parliament held in December, they had dif- 
covered ſo little delicacy and referve with reſpect to the 


queen's aCtions, as renders it impoſſible to give credit to thoſe 


ſtudied profeſhons. The regent and his aſſociates were 
drawn, it is plain, partly by the neceſſity of their affairs, 


and partly by Elizabeth's artifices, into a fituation where no 


liberty of choice was left to them; and * were obliged 
1 -- either 


* 
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either to acknowledge themſelves to be guilty of rebellion, 
or to charge Mary with having been acceflory to the com- 
miſſion of murder. 

Tux accuſation itſelf was conceived in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
Mary was charged, not only with having conſented to the 
murder, but with being acceſſory to the contrivance and ex- 
ecution of it. Bothwell, it was pretended, had been ſcreened 
from the purſuits of juſtice by her favour ; and ſhe had 
formed deſigns no leſs dangerous to the life of the young 
prince, than ſubverſive of the liberties and conſtitution of 


the kingdom. If any of theſe crimes ſhould be denied, an 


Nov. 29. 


Her com- 
miſſioners 
refuſe to 
anſwer, 
Dec, 4. 


offer was made to produce the moſt ample and und6ubted 
evidence in confirmation of the charge ”. 

AT the next meeting of the commiſſioners, the earl of 
Lennox appeared before them; and after bewailing the tra- 
gical and unnatural murder of his ſon, he implored Eliza- 
beth's juſtice againſt the queen of Scots, whom he accuſed. 
upon oath of being the author of that crime, and produced 
papers, which, as he pretended, would make good what he 
alleged. The entrance of a new actor on the ſtage ſo op- 
portunely, and at a junCture fo critical, can ſcarce be im- 
puted to chance. This contrivance was manifeitly Eliza- 
beth's, in order to increaſe, by this additional accuſation, 
the infamy of the Scottiſh queen u. 

Mary's commiſhoners expreſſed the utmoit ſurpriſe and 
indignation at the regent's preſumption, in loading the queen 
with calumnies which, as they affirmed, ſhe had ſo little 
merited. But, inſtead. of attempting to vindicate her ho- 
nour, by a reply to the charge, they had recourſe to an ar- 
ticle in their inſtructions, which they had formerly neglect- 
ed to mention in its proper place. They demanded an au- 
dience of Elizabeth; and having renewed their miſtreſs's 
requeſt of a perſonal interview, they proteſted, if that were 
denied her, againſt all the future proceedings of the commiſ- 
ſioners 9. A proteſtation of this nature, offered juſt at the 
critical time, when ſuch a bold accuſation had been preferred 
againſt Mary, and when the proofs in ſupport of it were ready 
to be examined, gave reaſon to ſuſpect that ſhe dreaded the 
event of that examination. This ſuſpicion received the 
ſtrongeſt confirmation from another circumſtance ; Roſs and 


Herries, before they were introduced to Elizabeth, in order to 


make this proteſtation, privately acquainted Leiceſter and Ce- 
eil, that as their miſtreſs had from the beginning diſcovered an 
inclination towards bringing the differences between herſelt 


and 


m Anderſ. vol. iv. part ii. 119. Id. ibid. 122. fd. ibid. 1 p 3. X58, &c. 
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and her ſubjects to an amicable accommodation, ſo ſhe was 
{ill defirous, notwithſtanding the regent's audacious aceuſa- 
tion, that they ſhould be terminated in that manner v. 

Sven moderation ſeems hardly to be compatible with the 
ſtrong reſentment which calumniated innocence naturally 
feels; or with that eagerneſs to vindicate itſelf which it 
always diſcovers. In Mary's fituation, an offer ſo ill-timed 
mult be conſidered as a confeſſion of the weakneſs of her cauſe. 
The known character of her commiſſioners exempts them 
from the imputation of folly, or the ſuſpicion of treachery. 
Some ſecret conviction, that the conduct of their miſtreſs 
could not bear ſo ſtrict a ſerutiny as muſt be made into it, if 
they ſhould reply to the accuſation preferred by Murray 
againſt her, ſeems to be the moſt probable motive of this 
imprudent propoſal, by which they endeavoured to avoid 
it, : | 
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Ir appeared in this light to Elizabeth, and afforded her a Dec. 4. 


pretence for rejecting it. She repreſented to Mary's com- 
miſhoners, that in the prefent juncture, nothing could be 
ſo diſhonourable to their miſtreſs as an accommodation; and 
that the matter would ſeem to be huddled up in this man- 
ner, merely to ſuppreſs diſcoveries, and to hide their ſhame ; 


nor was it poſſible that ſhe could be admitted with any FO 


cency into her preſence, while ſhe lay under the infamy of 
ſuch a public accuſation. 

Uro this repulfe, Mary's commiſſioners withdrew ; and 
as they had declined anſwering, there feemed now to be no 
further reaſon for the regent's producing the proofs in fup- 
port of his charge. But without petting . theſe into her 
hands, Elizabeth's ſchemes were incomplete; and her arti- 
tice for this purpoſe was as mean, but as ſucceſsful, as any 
ſhe. had hitherto employed. She commanded her commib- 
ſioners to teſtify her indignation and difpleafure at the re- 
gent's preſumption, in forgetting fo far the duty of a ſub- 
ject, as to accuſe his ſovereign of fueh atrocious crimes. He, 


in order to regain the good opinion of ſuch a powerſul pro- 


tectreſs, offered to ſhew that his accuſations were not mali- 
cious nor ill grounded. Then were produced and ſubmit- 
ted to the inſpection of the Engliſh commiſſioners, the acts 
of the Scottiſh parliament in confirmation of the regent's 
authority, and of the queen's refignation ; the confeſſions of 


the perſons executed for the king's murder; and the fatal 


caſket which contained the letters, ſonnets, and eontracts, 


that have been already mentioned. 
As 


? Anderſon, vol. iv. part ii, 134. Cabbala, 157. 
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As ſoon as Elizabeth got theſe into her poſſeſhon, ſhe laid 


them before her privy council, to which the joined, on this 
occaſion, ſeveral noblemen of the greateſt eminence in her 
kingdom ; in order that they might have an opportunity of 
conſidering the mode in which an inquiry of ſuch public 
importance had been hitherto conducted, as well as the 
amount of the evidence now brought againſt a perſon who 
claimed a preferable right of ſucceſſion to the Englith crown, 
In this reſpeQable aſſembly all the proceedings in the con- 


ferences at York and Weſtminſter were - reviewed, and the 


evidence produced by the regent of Scotland againſt his 
ſovereign was examined with attention. In particular, the 
letters and other papers ſaid to be written by the queen of 
Scots, were carefully compared “ for the manner of writing 
c and orthography,” with a variety of letters which Elizabeth 
had received at different times from the Scottiſh queen; 
and as the reſult of a moſt accurate collation, the mem- 


bers of the privy council, and noblemen conjoined with 


them, declared that no difference between theſe could be diſ- 
covered d. Elizabeth, having eſtabliſhed a fact ſo unfavourable 


to her rival, began to lay aſide the expreſſions of friendſhip 


and reſpe& which ſhe had hitherto uſed in all her letters to 


the Scottiſh queen. She now wrote to her in ſuch terms, 
as if the preſumptions of her guilt had amounted almoſt to 
certainty ; ſhe blamed her for refuſing to vindicate herſelf 
from an accuſation which could not be left unanſwered, 
without a manifeſt injury to her character; and plainly inti- 
mated, that unleſs that were done, no change would be 
made in her preſent ſituation . She hoped that ſuch a diſ- 
covery of her ſentiments would intimidate Mary, who was 
hardly recovered from the ſhock of the regent's attack on 
her reputation, and force her to confirm her reſignation of 
the crown, to ratify Murray's authority as regent, and to 


.conſent that both herſelf and her ſon ſhould reſide in Eng- 
land, under Engliſh protection. This ſcheme Elizabeth had 
much at heart; ſhe propoſed it both to Mary and to her 
commiſſioners, and neglected no argument, nor artifice, 


that could poſſibly recommend it. Mary ſaw how fatal this 
would prove to her reputation, to her pretenſions, and even 
to her perſonal ſafety. She rejected it without heſitation. 
« Death,” ſaid ſhe, “ is leſs dreadful than ſuch an igno- 
«© minious ſtep. Rather than give away, with my own hands, 
* the crown which deſcended to me from my anceſtors, I 

| 8 1 5 0 will 

1 Anderſon, vol. iv. part ii. 170, &c. 
Id. ibid. 179. 183. Good. vol. ii. 260. 
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where his adverſaries were endeavouring, in his abſence, to 
raiſe ſome commotions. Before he ſet out, he was called the regent 


on one hand nothing had been objected to his conduct, whic 
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& will part with life; but the laſt words I utter, ſhall be B O O Kk 

« thoſe of a queen of Scotland *. | „„ . 
Ar the ſame time ſhe ſeems to have been ſenſible how 

open her reputation lay to cenſure, while ſhe ſuffered ſuch 

a public accuſation to remain unanſwered ; and though the 

conference was now diſſolved, ſhe empowered her commiſ- 


T 


ſioners to preſent a reply to the allegations of her enemies, 


in which the denied, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the crimes im- 
puted to her; and recriminated upon the regent and his Dec. 24. 


party, by accuſing them of having deviſed and executed the 


murder of the king *. The regent and his aflociates aſſerted 
their innocence with great warmth. Mary continued to 
inſiſt on a perſonal interview, a condition which ſhe knew 
would never be granted. Elizabeth urged her to vindicate 
her own honour. But it is evident from the delays, the 
evaſions, and ſubterfuges to which both queens had recourſe 
by turns, that Mary avoided, and Elizabeth did not defire 


- to make, any further progreſs in the inquiry. 


THE regent was now impatient to return into Scotland, 1569. 
Diſmiſſes 


into the privy council, to receive a final declaration of Eliza- without ei- 


beth's ſentiments. Cecil acquainted him, in her name, that ther ap- 

h proving or 
x A X | condemn- 

ſhe could reckon detrimental to his honour, or inconſiſtent ing his con- 


with his duty; nor had he, on the other hand, produced duct; 
any thing againſt his ſovereign, on which ſhe could found 


an unfavourable opinion of her actions; and for this reaſon 


ſhe reſolyed to leave all the affairs of Seotland preciſely in 
the ſame ſituation in which ſhe kad found them at the be- 


-ginning of the conference. The queen's commiſſhoners 


were diſmiſſed much in the {ame manner *. 

AFTER the attention of both nations had been fixed fo 
earneſtly upon this eonference upwards of four months, ſuch 
a concluſion of the whole appears at firſt ſight trifling and 


.. ridiculous. Nothing, however, could be more favourable to 
Elizabeth's future ſchemes, Notwithſtanding her ſeeming but fecret- 


impartiality, ſhe had no thoughts of continuing neuter ; nor 'y ſupports 
was ſhe at any loſs on whom to beſtow her protection. Be- — 
fore the regent left London, ſhe ſupplied him with a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money, and engaged to ſupport the king's 
authority to the utmoſt of her power“). Mary, by her 

| | own 


, Haynes, 497. Sec Appendix, No. XXX. Good. vol. ii. 274. 301. 
Good. ii. 285. » Ibid. 283. Cabbala, 157. 
Dee , Y Thid. 213. Carte, iii. 478. 
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of the earl of Hartford, who had promiſed to marry one of 


Efforts of 


Mary's ad- moſt tranquillity. But the rage of the queen's adherents, 


herents 
againſt 


him. 


Feb. 25. 


fantaſtic title of her adopted father. 


His vigor- 


ous con- 
duct breaks 
her party. 


ſtrength in the kingdom; and to acknowledge the depend- 


f a counter-proclamation, and became more diſguſted than 


queen's faction, being ſeated in corners of the kingdom 
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own conduct, fortified this reſolution. Enraged at the re. 

peated inſtances of Elizabeth's artiſice and deceit, Which ſhe 
had diſcovered during the progreſs of the conference, and 
defpairing of ever obtaining any ſuccour from her, ſhe en- 
deavoured to rouſe her own adherents in Scotland to arms, 
by imputing ſuck deſigns to Elizabeth and Murray, as could 
not fail to inſpire every Scotchman with mndignation. Mur- 
ray, ſhe pretended, had agreed to convey the prince her ſon 
into England; to ſurrender to Elizabeth the places of greateſt 


ence of the Scottiſh upon the Engliſh nation. In return 
for this, Murray was to be declared the lawful heir of the 
crown of Scotland; and at the ſame time the queſtion with 
regard to the Engliſh ſucceſſion was to be decided in favour 


Cecil's daughters. An account of theſe wild and chimeri- 
cal projects was ſpread induſtrioully among the Scots. Eli- 
zabeth, perceiving it was calculated on purpoſe to bring her 
—— into diſreputation, laboured to deſtroy its effects, 


ever with the Scottiſh queen | | 
Tr regent, on his return, found the kingdom in the ut- 


which had been ſuſpended in expectation that the confer- 
ence in England would terminate to her advantage, was now 
ready to break out with all the violence of civil war. They 
were encouraged too by the appearance of a leader, whoſe 
high quality and pretenſions entitled him to great authority 
in the nation. 'This was the duke of Chatelherault, who 
had reſided for ſome years in France, and was now ſent over 
by that court with a ſmall ſupply of money, in hopes that 
the preſence of the firſt nobleman in the kingdom would 
ſtrengthen the queen's party. Elizabeth had detained him 
in England, for ſome months, under various pretences, but 
was obliged at laſt to ſuffer him to proceed on his journey. 
Before his departure, Mary inveſted him with the high dig- 
nity of her lieutenant-general in Scotland, together with the 


Tae regent did not give him time to form his party into 
any regular body. He affembled an army with his uſual 
expedition, and marched to Glaſgow. The followers of 
Argyll and Huntly, who compoſed the chief part of the 


very diſtant from each other, and many of the duke's 
%% e däependants 


Haynes, 50d. 503. See Appendix, No. XXXI. 
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dependants having been killed or taken in the battle of Lang- Book 


ſide, the ſpirit and ſtrength of his adherents were totally 


V. 


broken, and an accommodation with the regent was the only . 


thing which could prevent the deſtruction of his eſtate and 
vaſſals. This was effected without difficulty, and on no 
unreaſonable terms. The duke promiſed to acknowledge 
the authority both of the king and of the regent ; and to claim 
no juriſdiction in conſequence of the commithon which he 
had received from the queen. The regent bound himſelf to 
repeal the act which had paſſed for attainting ſeveral of the 
queen's adherents; to reſtore all who would ſubmit to the 
king's government to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates and ho- 
nours ; and to hold a convention, wherein all the differences 


between the two parties ſhould be ſettled by mutual con- 


ſent. 'The duke gave heſtages for his faithful performance 
of the treaty ;z and, in token of their ſincerity, he and lord 


Herries accompanied the regent to Stirling, and viſited the 


young king. The regent ſet at liberty the priſoners taken at 
Langſide *. 


ARGYLL and Huntly refuſed to be included in this treaty. 


A ſecret negotiation was carrying on in England, in favour 
of the captive queen, with ſo much ſucceſs, that her affairs 
began to wear a better aſpect, and her return into her own 
kingdom ſeemed to be an event not very diſtant. The 
French king had lately obtained ſuch advantages over the 
Hugonots, that the extinction of that party appeared to be 
inevitable, and France, by recovering domeſtic tranquillity, 


would be no longer prevented from protecting her friends in 


Britain. Theſe circumſtances not only influenced Argyll 
and Huntly, but made ſo deep an impreſſion on the duke, 
that he appeared to be wavering and irreſolute, and plainly 
diſcovered that he wiſhed to evade the accompliſhment of 
the treaty. he regent ſaw the danger of allowing the duke 
to ſhake himſelf looſe, in this manner, from his engagements; 
and inſtantly formed a reſolution equally bold and politic. 
He commanded his guard to ſeize Chatelherault in his own 
houſe in Edinburgh, whither he had come in order to attend 
the convention agreed upon; and, regardleſs either of his 
dignity as the firſt nobleman in the kingdom, and next heir 
to the crown, or of the promiſes of perſonal ſecurity, on 
which he had relied, committed him and lord Herries pri- 
ſoners to the caſtle of Edinburgh >. A blow ſo fatal and 
unexpected diſpirited the party. Argyll ſubmitted to the 
| | | 


1569. 


kings 


2 Cabbala, 161. Crawf. Mem. 106. 
b Crawf. Mem. III. Melv. 202, 
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* O OK king's government, and made his peace with the regent on 
v. very cafy terms; and Huntly, being left alone, was at laſt 
A obliged to lay down his arms. 

x569. Soo after, lord Boyd returned into Scotland, and bronght 

Ape 16. letters to the regent, both from the Engliſh and Scottiſh 

l ; queens. A convention was held at Perth, in order to con- 

l 5 ſider them. Elizabeth's letter contained three different pro- 

Mary re- poſals with regard to Mary; ; that ſhe ſhould either be reſtored 

zxetted. to the full poſſeſſion of her former authority; or be ad- 

mitted to reign jointly with the King her ſon; or at leaſt be 

allowed to reſide in Scotland, in ſome decent retirement, 

without any ſhare in the adminiſtration of government. 

Theſe overtures were extorted by the importunity of Fenelon 

the French ambaſlador, and have ſome appearance of being 

favourable to the captive queen. They were, however, 

pertectly fuitable to Elizabeth's general eee with regard 

to Scottiſh affairs. Among propoſitions ſo unequal and diſ- 

proportionate, ſhe eafily faw where the choice would fall. 

The two former were rejected; and long delays muſt ne- 

ceffarily have intervened, and many dithcuities have ariſen, 

betore every circumſtance relative to the laſt could be finally 

adjuſted *. 

Maxx, in her letter demanded that "RG marriage with 

Bothwell ſhould be reviewed by theproper judges, and if found 

invalid, ſhould be diffolved by a legal ſentence of divorce, 

This fatal marriage was the principal ſource of all the ca- 

Jamities ſhe had endured for two years; a divorce was the 

only thing which could repair the injuries her reputation 

had ſuffered by that ſtep. It was her intereſt to have pro- 

poſed it early; and it is not eaſy to account for her long 

Norfolk's filence with reſpect to this point. Her particular motive 

ſcheme for for propoſing it at this time began to be ſo well known, that 

en: ao, | the demand was rejected by the convention of eſtates . 

of Scots. They imputed it not fo much to any abhorrence of Bothwell, 

as to her ne to conclude a marriage with the duke of 
Norfolk. 

Tuls marriage was the object of that ſecxet negotiation in 

England, which we have already mentioned. The fertile 

and projecting genius of Maitland firſt conceived this ſcheme. 

During the conference at York, he communicated it to the 

i | duke himſelf, and to * biſhop of Roſs, T9 former rea- 

= = dily 


| - : © Spotfwood, 230. | 
| +* bid. 231. In a privy council, held July 30, 1569, this demand was 

conſidered; and, of fifty-one members preſent, only ſeven voted to comply 
wh the queen s requeſt. Records Prix. Counc. MS. in the Lyon Office, p. 148. 
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Jatter conſidered it as a probable device for reſtoring his 
miſtreſs to liberty, and replacing her on her throne. Nor 
was Mary, with whom Norfolk held a correſpondence 
by means of his ſiſter lady Scroop, averſe from a meaſure, 
which would have reſtored her to her kingdom with ſo much 
ſplendour ©. The ſudden removal of the conference from 


York to Weſtminſter ſuſpended, but did not break off this 
_ intrigue. Maitland and Roſs were {till the duke's prompters, 


and his agents; and many letters and love tokens were ex- 
changed between him and the queen of Scots. 
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ily cloſed with a ſcheme ſo flattering to his ambition. The » vo o x 


V. 
2 
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Bur as he could not hope, that under an adminiſtration ſo Conceals it 
vigilant as Elizabeth's ſuch an intrigue could be kept long from Elizs- 
concealed, he attempted to deceive her by the appearance ® 


of openneſs and candour, an artifice which ſeldom fails of 
ſucceſs. He mentioned to her the rumour which was ſpread 
of his marriage with the Scottiſh queen; he complained of 
it as a groundleſs calumny; and diſclaimed all thoughts of 


that kind, with many expreſſions full of contempt both for 
Mary's character and dominions. Jealous as Elizabeth was 


of every thing relative to the queen of Scots, ſhe ſeems ts 


and admitted into it new aſſociates. Among theſe was the 


regent of Scotland. He had given great offence to Norfolk, 


by his public aecuſation of the queen, in breach of the con- 
cert into which he had entered at York. He was then 


have credited theſe profeſſions *. But, inſtead of diſcon- 
tinuing the negotiation, he renewed it with greater vigour, 


ready to return into Scotland. The influence of the duke 


in the north of England was great. The earls of Nor- 


thumberland and Weſtmorland, the moſt powerful noble- 
men in that part of the kingdom, threatened to revenge upon 
the regent the injuries which he had done his ſovereign. 


Murray, in order to ſecure a ſafe return into Scotland, ad- 
drefſed himſelf to Norfolk, and after ſome apology for his 


_ paſt conduct, he inſinuated that the duke's ſcheme of mar- 


rying the queen his ſiſter was no lefs acceptable to him than 
beneficial to both kingdoms ; and that he would concur with 
the utmoſt ardour in promoting fo defirable an event s. 
Norfolk heard him with the credulity natural to thoſe who 


earls to deſiſt from any hoſtile attempt againſt Murray, and 
to that he owed his paſlage through the northern counties 
without diſturbance, 7 

: 1 ENcoOURACEn 


© Camd. 419. Haynes, 573. State Trials, i. 73. 
Haynes, 574. State 
3 Anderjon, iii. 34. 


Trials, i. 79» $0. 


are paſſionately bent upon any deſign. He wrote to the two _ 
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nook ENCOURAGED by his ſuceeſs in gaining the regent, he next 
v. attempted to draw the Engliſh nobles to approve his deſign. 
Way Phe nation began to deipair of Elizabeth's marrying. Her 

1569. Jealouſy kept the queſtion with regard to the right of ſuc- 
Gains the ceſſion undecided. The memory of the civil wars, which 
my had deſolated England for more than a century on account 
nobles. of the diſputed titles of the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 

was ſtill recent. Almoſt all the ancient nobility had 
periſhed, and the nation itſelf had been brought to the 
brink ot deſtruction in that unhappy conteſt. The Scottiſh 
queen, though her right of ſucceſſion was generally held to 
de undoubted, might meet with formidable competitors. 
She might marrya foreign and a popiſh prince, and bring both 
liberty and religion into danger. But, by marrying her to 
an Engliſhman, a zealous proteſtant, the moſt powerful and 
moſt univerſally beloved of all the nobles, an effectual remedy 
feemed to be provided againſt all theſe evils. The greater part 
of the peers, either directly or tacitly, approved of it, as a ſa- 
tatary project. The earls of Arundel, Pembroke, Leiceſter, 
and lord Lumley, ſubſcribed a letterto the Scottith queen, writ- 
ten with Leiceſter's hand, in which they warmly recommended 
the match, but inſiſted, by way of preliminary, on Mary's pro- 
miſe, that ſhe ſhould attempt nothing, in conſequence of her 
pretenſions to the Engliſh crown, prejudicial to Elizabeth, or 
to her poſterity; that ſhe ſhould conſent to a league, of. 
fenſive and defenſive, between the two kingdoms; that ſhe 
thouid confirm the preſent eſtabliſhment of religion in Scot- 
land ; and receive into favour ſuch of her ſubjects as had 
appeared in arms againſt her. Upon her agreeing to the 
marriage and ratifying theſe articles, they engaged that the 
Englith nobles would not only concur in reſtoring her im- 
mediately to her own-throne, but in fecuring to her that of 
England in reverſion. Mary readily conſented to all theſe 
propoſals, except the ſecond, with regard to which the de- 
manded ſome time for conſulting her ancient ally the French 
king n. 0 
; Ter whole of this negotiation was induſtriouſly conceal- 
ed from Elizabeth! Her jealouſy of the Scottiſh queen was 
well known, nor could it be expected that ſhe would willing- 
ly come into a meaſure, which tended fo vifibly to fave the 
reputation, and to increaſe the power of her rival. But in 
n matter of ſo much conſequence to the nation, the taking 
a few ſteps without her knowledge could hardly be reckoned 
criminal; and while every perſon concerned, even Mary and 
Narfolk themſetves, declared that nothing ſhould be con- 
cd d 
h Anderſon, val. i. 5 T. tha 420. 
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cluded without obtaining her conſent, the duty and allegi- 


ance of ſubjects ſeemed to be fully preſerved: The greater 


part of the nobles regarded the matter in this light. "Thoſe 
who conducted the intrigue, had farther. and more dan- 
gerous views. They ſaw the advantages which Mary would 
obtain by this treaty, to be preſent and dertain; and the 
execution of the promiſes which ſhe came under, to be dif- 
tant and uncertain. 'They had early communicated their 
ſcheme to the kings of France and Spain, and obtained their 
approbation ?. A treaty concerning which they confulted 
foreign princes, while they concealed it from their own ſo- 
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vereign, could not be deemed innocent. They hoped, how- 
ever, that the union of ſuch a number of the chief perſons 


in the kingdom would render it neceffary for Elizabeth to 


comply; they flattered themſelves that a combination o 


ſtrong would be altogether irreſiſtible; and ſuch was their 
confidence of ſucceſs, that when a plan was concerted in 
the north of England for reſcuing Mary out of the hands of 
her keepers,. Norfolk, who was afraid that if ſhe recovered 
her hberty, her ſentiments in his favour might change, 


uſed all his intereſt to diſſuade the conſpirators from attempt- 


ing it k. 

len fituation did the affair remain when lord Boyd ar- 
rived from England; and, beſides the letters which he pro- 
duced publicly, brought others in cyphers from Norfolk and 
Throkmorton to the regent and to Maitland. Theſe were 
full of the moſt ſanguine hopes. All the nobles of England 

coacurred, ſaid they, in favouring the deſign. Every pre- 
liminary was adjuſted; nor was it poſſible that a ſcheme 
ſo deep laid, conducted with ſo much art, and ſupported 
both by power and by numbers, could miſcarry, or be de- 
feated in the execution. Nothing now was wanting but the 
concluding ceremony. It depended on the regent to haſten 
that, by procuring a ſentence of divorce, which would' re- 

move the only obſtacle that ſtood in the way. This was 
expected of him, in conſequence of his promiſe to Norfolk; 
and if he regarded either his intereit or his fame, or even his 
ſafety he would not fail to fulfil theſe engagements ?. 

Bor the regent was now in very different circumſtances 
from thoſe which had formerly induced him to affect an 
approbation of Norfolk's ſchemes. He ſaw that the downfal 

of his own,power-muſt be the firſt conſequence of the duke's 
ſucceſs ; and if the queen, who conſidered him as the chief 
author of all her misfortunes, ſhould recover her ancient au- 

| | thority, 
i Anderſ. vol. iii. 63. * Camd. 420. 
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' BOOK thority, he could never expect favour, nor ſcarce hope for 
v. impunity. No wonder he declined a ſtep fo fatal to him 
—— ſelf, and which would have eſtabliſhed the grandeur of an- 
1569. other on the ruins of his own. This refuſal occaſioned a de- 
lay. But, as every other circumſtance was ſettled, the 
biſhop of Roſs, in the name of his miſtreſs, and the duke, | 
in perſon, declared, in preſence of the French ambaſſador, 
their mutual conſent to the marriage, and a contract to this 
purpoſe was ſigned, and n to the keeping of the 
ambaſſador w. 
Auguſt 13. Tux intrigue was now in fo os hands, that it could 
Elizabeth not long remain a ſecret. It began to be whiſpered at 
. court; and Elizabeth calling the duke into her preſence, 
ign, and Exprefled the utmoſt indignation at his conduct, and 
defeats it. charged him to lay aſide all thoughts of proſecuting ſuch a 
dangerous deſign. Soon after Leiceſter, who perhaps had 
countenanced the project with no other intention, revealed 
all the circumſtances of it to the queen. Pembroke, Arun- 
del, Lumley, and Throkmorton, were confined and exa- 
mined. Mary was watched more narrowly than ever; and 
Haſtings earl of Huntingdon, who pretended to diſpute with 
the Scottiſh queen her right to the ſucceſſion, being joined 
in commiſhon with Shrewſbury, rendered her imprifonment 
more intolerable, by the exceſs of his vigilance and rigour d. 
The Scottiſh regent, threatened with Elizabeth's diſpleaſure, 
meanly betrayed the duke ; put his letters into her hands, 
and furniſhed all the intelligence in his power . The 
duke himſelf retired firſt to Howard-houſe, and then, in 
contempt of the ſummons to appear before the privy council, 
fled to his ſeat in Norfolk. Intimidated by the impriſon- 
ment of his aſſociates; coldly received by his friends in 
that country; unprepared for a rebellion ; and unwilling per- 
haps to rebel; he heſitated for ſome days, and at laſt obey- 
ed a ſecond call, and repaired to Windſor. He was firſt. 
QQtober 3- kept as a priſoner 3 in a private houſe, and then ſent to the 
Tower. After being confined there upwards of nine months, 
he was releaſed upon his humble ſubmiſhon to Elizabeth, 
giving her a promiſe on his allegiance, to hold no farther 
| correſpondence with the queen of Scots ?. During the pro- 
s of Norfalk's negotiations, the queen's partifans in 
Scotland, who made no doubt of their iſſuing in her reſtora- 
| tion to the throne, with an increaſe of authority, were 
Maitland 123 vn . Maitland was the ſoul of that party, 


impriſoned 

by the re- | | | | and. 
m Carte, vol. ii. 486. » Haynes, 525, 526. 530. 53% 
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and the perſon whoſe activity and ability the regent chiefly B oK 
dreaded. He had laid the plan of that intrigue which had v. 
kindled ſuch combuſtion in England. He continued tofoment wywys 
the ſpirit of diſaffection in Scotland, and had ſeduced from the 1363. 
regent lord Home, Kirkaldy, and ſeveral of his former aſ- 
ſociates. While he enjoyed liberty, the regent could not 
reckon his own power ſecure. For this reaſon, having by 
an artifice allured Maitland to Stirling, he employed captain 
Crawford, one of his creatures, to accuſe him of being ar- 
ceflory to the murder of the king; and under that pretence 
he was arreſted and carried as a priſoner to Edinburgh. 
He would ſoon have been brought to trial, but was ſaved 
by the friendſhip of Kirkaldy, governor of the caitle, who, 
by pretending a warrant for that purpoſe from the regent, 
got him out of the hands of the perſon to whoſe care he 
was committed, and conducted him into the caſtle, which 
from that time was entirely under Maitland's command ©. 
The loſs of a place of ſo much importance, and the defec- 
tion of a man ſo eminent for military {kill as Kirkaldy, 
brought the regent into ſome diſreputation, for which, how- 
ever, the ſucceſs of his ally Elizabeth, about this time, 
abundantly competifated. | 
Tux intrigue carried on for reſtoring the Scottiſh queen A ebene 
to liberty having been diſcovered and diſappointed, an at- Sanft R- 
tempt was made to the ſame purpoſe by force of arms; but * 
the iflue of it was not more fortunate. The earls of Northum- hereats. 
berland and Weſtmorland, though little diſtinguiſhed by their 
perſonal abilities, were two of the moſt ancient and power- 
ful of the Engliſh peers. Their eſtates in the northern coun- 
ties were great, and they poſſeſſed that influence over the 
inhabitants, which was hereditary in the popular and mar- 
tial families of Percy and of Nevil. They were both attach- 
ed to the popiſh religion, and diſcontented with the court, 
where new men and a new iyſtem prevailed. Ever ſince 
Mary's arrival in England, they had warmly eſpouſed her 
intereſt ; and zeal for popery, oppoſition to the court, and 
commiſeration of her ſufferings, had engaged them in dif- 
ferent plots for her relief. Nothwithſtanding the vigilance 
of her keepers, they held a cloſe correſpondence with her, 
and communicated to her all their defigns*, They were 
privy to Norfolk's ſchemes ; but the caution with which he 
proceeded did not ſuit their ardour and impetuoſity. The 
liberty of the Scottith queen was not their ſole object They 
aimed at bringing about a change in the religion, and a 
revolution in the government of the kingdom. For this 
| reaſon 


3 
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reaſon they ſolicited the aid of the king of Spain, the 
avowed and zealous patron of popery in that age. No- 
thing could be more delightful to the reſtleſs ſpirit of Phi- 
lip, or more neceſſary towards facilitating his ſchemes in the 
Netherlands, than the involving England in the contuſion 
and miſeries of a. civil war. 'The duke of Alva, by his di- 
rection, encouraged the two earls, and promifed, as foon 
as they either took the field with their forces, or ſurpriſed 
any place of ſtrength, or reſcued the queen of Scots, that 
he would ſupply them both with money and a ftrong body 
of troops. La Mothe, the governor of Dunkirk; in the dif. 
guiſe of a ſailor, ſounded the ports where it would be moſt 


proper to land. And Chiapini Vitelli, one of Alva's ableſt 
_ officers, was diſpatched into England, on pretence of ſet- 
fling ſome commercial differences between the two nations 


but in reality that the rebels might be ſure of a leader of ex- 
perience, as ſoon as they ventured to take arms“. | 
Tux conduct of this negotiation occaſioned many meet- 


ings and meſſages between the two earls. Elizabeth was 


informed of theſe ; and though ſhe ſuſpected nothing of 
their real deſign, ſhe concluded that they were among 


the number of Norfolk's confidents. They were ſummon- 


ed, for this reaſon, to repair to court. Conſcious of guilt, 


and afraid of diſcovery, they delayed giving obedience. A 
ſecond, and more peremptory order was iſſued. This they 
could not decline, without ſhaking off their allegiance; and 
as no time was left for deliberation, they inſtantly erected 
their ſtandard againſt their ſovereign. The re-eſtabliſhing 


the catholic religion; the ſettling the order of ſucceſſion 


to the crown; the defence of the ancient nobility ; were 
the motives which they alledged to juſtify their rebellion *. 
Many of the lower people flocked to them with ſach arms 
as they could procure ; and had the capacity of their lead- 
ers been in any degree equal to the enterpriſe, it muſt have 
foon grown to be extremely formidable. Elizabeth acted 
with prudence and vigour ; and was ſerved by her ſubjects 
with fidelity and ardour. On the firſt rumour of an infur- 
rection, Mary was removed to Coventry, a place of ftrength, 
which could not be taken without a regular ſiege; a de- 
tachment of the rebels, which was ſent to refcue her, re- 


turned without ſucceſs. Troops were aſſembled in different 
parts of the kingdom ; as they advanced, the malecontents 
retired. In their retreat their numbers dwindled away, and 


} their ſpirits funk. Deſpair, and uncertainty whether to 


direct 


arte, vol. iii. 489,490. Camd. 421. 8 t Strype, vol. i. 547» 


direct their flight, kept together for ſome time a ſmall body Boo « © 
of them among the mountains of Northumberland; but they v. 
were at length obliged to diſperſe, and the chiefs took re-. 
fuge among the Scottiſh borderers. The two earls, together 2569. 
with the counteſs of Northumberland, wandering for ſome Dec. 21. 
days in the waſtes of Liddiſdale, were plundered by the 

banditti, expoſed to the rigour of the ſeaſon, and left deſti- 

tute of the neceſſaries of life. Weſtmorland was concealed 

by Scot of Buccleugh and Ker of Ferniherſt, and afterwards 
conveyed into the Netherlands. Northumberland was ſeized 

by the regent, who had marched with ſome troops towards 

the borders, to prevent any impreſſion the rebels might 

make on thoſe mutinous provinces u. | . 

AmnipsT ſo many ſurpriſing events, the affairs of the Church at- 
church, for two years, have almoſt eſcaped our notice. Its fairs. 
general aſſemblies were held regularly; but no buſineſs of 
much importance employed their attention. As the num- 
ber of the proteſtant clergy daily increaſed, the deficiency 
of the funds ſet apart for their ſubſiſtence became greater, and 
was more ſenſibly felt. Many efforts were made towards re- 
covering the ancient patrimony of the church, or at Teaſt as 
much of it as was poſſeſſed by the popiſh incumbents, a race 
of men who were now not only uſeleſs but burdenſome to 
the nation, But though the manner in which the regent re- 
ceived the addreſſes and complaints of the general aſſemblies 
was very different from that to which they had been accuſ- 
tomed, no effectual remedy was provided; and while they 
_ ſuffered intolerable oppreſſion, and groaned under extreme 
poverty, fair words, and liberal promiſes, were all they 
were able to obtain *. 55 . 

EL1ZABETH now began to be weary of keeping ſuch a pri- 157% 
ſoner as the queen of Scots. During the former year, the ;c@lyes to 
tranquillity of her government had been diſturbed, firſt by give up 
a ſecret combination of ſome of her nobles, then by the Mary to 
rebellion of others ; and ſhe often declared, not without rea- — 
ſon, that Mary was the hidden cauſe of both. Many of her 
own ſubjects favoured or pitied the captive queen; the Ro- 
man catholic princes on the continent were warmly inte- 
reſted in her cauſe. The detaining her any longer in Eng- 
land, ſhe foreſaw, would be made the pretext or occaſion of 
perpetual cabals and inſurrections among the former; and 
might expoſe her to the hoſtile attempts of the latter. She 
reſolyed therefore to give up Mary into the hands of the- 
regent, after ſtipulating with him, not only that her days 

Vo“. I. „ | ſhould 
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ſhould not be cut ſhort, ęither by a judicial ſentence or by 
ſecret violence, but that ſhe ſhould be treated in a manner 
ſuited to her rank ; and, in order to ſecure his obſervance 
of this, the required that fix of the chief noblemen in the 
kingdom ſhould be ſent into England as hoſtages ?. With 
reſpect to the ſafe cuſtody of the queen, ſhe relied on Mur- 


ray's vigilance, whoſe ſecurity, no leſs than her own, de- 


pended on preventing Mary from re-aſcending the throne, 
The negociation for this purpoſe was carried ſome length, 
when it was diſcovered by the vigilance of the biſhop of Roſs, 
who, together with the French and Spaniſh ambaſladors, re- 


monſtrated againſt the infamy of ſuch an action, and repre- 


ſented the ſurrendering the queen to her rebellious ſubjects, 
to be the ſame thing as if Elizabeth ſhould, by her own au- 


thority, condemn her to inſtant death. This procured a 


delay; and the murder of the regent prevented the revival 


But he is 
murdered. 


of that deſign *. „„ 
HAMILroN of Bothwellhaugh was the perſon who com- 
mitted this barbarous action. He had been condemned to 


death ſoon aſter the battle of Langſide, as we have already 


related, and owed his life to the regent's clemency. But 
part of his eſtate had been beſtowed upon one of the re- 
gent's favourites, who ſeized his houſe, and turned out his 


wife naked, in a cold night, into the open fields, where, 


before next morning, ſhe became furiouſly mad. This in- 
jury made a deeper impreſſion upon him than the benefit 
which he had received, and from that moment he vowed to 
be revenged upon the regent. Party-rage ſtrengthened and 


inflamed his private reſentment. His kinſmen the Hamil- 


tons applauded the enterpriſe. - The maxims of that age juſ- 
tified the moſt deſperate courſe which he could take to ob- 
tain vengeance. He followed the regent for ſome time, and 
watched for an opportunity to ſtrike the blow. He reſolved 
at laſt to wait till his enemy ſhould arrive at Linlithgow, 


through which he was to paſs in his way from Stirling to 


Edinburgh. He took his ſtand in a wooden gallery, which 


had a window towards the ftreet; ſpread a feather-bed 


on the floor, to hinder the noiſe of his feet from being 


heard; hung up a black cloth behind him, that his ſhadow 


might not be obſerved from without; and after all this 


preparation, calmly expected the regent's approach, who 
' had lodged during the night in a part of the town not far 


| 7 Haynes, 524. „Carte, vol. iii. 491. Anderſ. vol. iii. 84. 


diſtant. Some indiſtinct information of the danger which 
threatened him had been conveyed to the regent, and he 
paid ſo much regard to it, that he reſolved to return by 

| „„ the 
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a compaſs round the town. But as the crowd about the gate 
was great, and he himſelf unacquainted with fear, he pro- 


ceeded directly along the ſtreet; and the throng of the peo- 


50 


the fame gate through, which he had entered, and to fetch Book . 
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ple obliging him to move very ſlowly, gave the aſſaſſin time 


to take ſo true an aim, that he ſhot him with a ſingle bullet 
through the lower part of his belly, and killed the horſe of a 
gentleman who rode on his other ſide. His followers in- 
ſtantly endeavoured to break into the houſe whence the 
blow had come, but they found the door ſtrongly bar- 


ricaded ; and before it could be forced open, Hamilton hag. 


moses a fleet horſe, which ſtood ready for him at a back- 


paſſage, and was got far beyond their reach. The regent 


died the ſame night of his wound *. 


THERE is no perſon in that age about whom hiſtorians His charas- 
have been more divided, or whoſe character has been drawn ter. 


with ſuch oppoſite colours. Perſonal intrepidity, military 
ſkill, ſagacity, and vigour in the adminiſtration of civil af- 
4 are virtues, which even his enemies allow him to have 
poſſeſſed in an eminent degree. His moral qualities are 
more dubious, and ought neither to be praifed nor cenſured 


without great reſerve, and many diſtinctions. In a fierce 


age he was capable of uſing victory. with humanity, and of 


treating the vanquiſhed with moderation. A patron of - | 


learning, which, among martial nobles, was either unknown 
or deſpiſed. Zealous f tor religion, to a degree which diſtin» 
guiſhed him, even at a time when profeſſions of that kind 
were not uncommon. His confidence in his friends was 
extreme, and inferior only to his liberality towards them, 
. which knew no bounds. A difintereſted paſſion for the h- 
berty of his country, prompted him to oppoſe” the perni- 
cious ſyſtem vb the princes of Lorrain had obliged the 
queen-mother to purſue. On Mary's return into Scotland, 
he ſerved her with a zeal and affe kion, to which he ne 
ſiced the friendſhip of thoſe who were moſt attached to his 
perſon. But, on the other hand, his ambition was immode- 
rate; and events happened that opened to him vaſt projects, 
which allured his enterpriſing genius, and led him to actions 
inconſiſtent with the duty of a ſubject. His treatment of 


the queen, to whoſe bounty he was ſo much indebted, was 


unbrotherly and ungrateful. The dependence on Elizabeth, 
under which he brought Scotland, was diſgraceful to the 
nation. He deceived and betrayed Norfolk with a baſeneſs 


unworthy of a man of honour. His elevation to ſuch un- 


AF | expected 
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is natural manner, 


WM Which was blunt and open, he affected the arts of diſſimu - 


1370. 


lation and refinement. Fond, towards the end of his life, 
of flattery, and impatient of advice, his creatures, by ſooth- 
ing his vanity, led him aſtray, while his ancient ' friends 
ſtood at a diſtance, and predicted his approaching fall. But 
amidſt the turbulence and confuſion of that factious period, 
he diſpenſed juſtice with ſo much impartiality, he repreſſed 
the licentious borderers with ſo much courage, and eſtab- 
liſhed ſuch uncommon order and tranquillity in the country, 
that his adminiſtration was extremely popular, and he was 
long and affeCtionately remembered among the commons, 
by the name of the Good Regent, | | 


— 
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"LY HE unexpected blow, by which the regent was cut Bo O k 
off, ſtruck the king's party with the utmoſt conſter= vl. | 
nation. Elizabeth bewailed his death as the moſt fatal difaſs Ay 
ter which could have befallen her kingdom; and was in- 2550. 
conſolable to a degree that little ſuited her dignity. Mary's Diſorders 
adherents exulted, as if now her reſtoration were not only W 
certain, but near at hand. The infamy of the crime natus — 2 
rally fell on thoſe who expreſſed ſuch indecent joy at the death. 
commiſſion of it; and as the aſſaſſin made his efcape on # 
horſe which belonged to lord Claude Hamilton, and fled di- 
rectly to Hamilton, where he was received in triumph, it 
was concluded that the regent had fallen a- ſacrifice to the 
reſentment of the queen's party, rather than to the revenge - 
of a private man. On the day after the murder, Scott of 
| Buccleugh, and Ker of Ferniherſt, both zealous abettors of 
the queen's cauſe, entered England in an hoſtile manner, and 
plundered and burnt the country, the inhabitants of which 
expected no ſuch outrage. If the regent had been alive, 
they would ſcarce have ventured on ſuch an irregular in- 
curſion, nor could it well have happened fo ſoon after his 
death, unleſs they had been privy to the crime. Es 
Tais was not the only irregularity to which the anarchy 
that followed the regent's death gave occaſion. During 
ſuch general confuſion, men hoped for univerſal impunity | 
and broke out into exceſſes of every kind. As it was im- Steps taken 
poſſible to reſtrain theſe without a ſettled form of govern- ius 
ment, a convention of the nobles was held, in order to de- the re- 
liberate concerning the election of a regent. The queen's gent. 
adherents refuſed to be preſent at the meeting, and proteſted Feb. 12. 
againſt its proceedings. The king's own party was irreſolute 
and divided in opinion. Maitland, whom Kirkaldy had ſet 
at liberty, and who obtained from the nobles then aſſembled 
a declaration acquitting him of the crime which had been 
laid to his charge, endeavoured to bring about a coalition f 
the two parties, by propoſing to admit the queen to the joint 
adminiſtration of government with her ſon. Elizabeth, ad- 
hering to her ancient ſyſtem with regard to Scottiſh affairs, 
| | F | laboured, 


* In the former editions, the ſecond volume began with Book VI. and the 
references to the Appendix recommenced with No. [.--It has been thought 
proper not to vary the numbers of the Appendixes in this edition, that the re 
terences of other writers to this work may not be deranged. 
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5 O o k laboured, notwithſtanding the ſolicitations of Mary's friends?, 
vi. to multiply, and to perpetuate the factions, which tore in 
pieces the kingdom. Randolph whom ſhe diſpatched into 
2570. Scotland on the firſt news of the regent's death, and who 
was her uſual agent for ſuch ſervices, found all parties ſo 
exaſperated by mutual injuries, and fo full of irreconcilable 
rancour, that it coſt him little trouble to inflame their ani- 
moſity. The convention broke up without coming to any 
agreement; and a new meeting, to which the nobles of all 

parties were invited, was appointed on the firſt of May b. 
A coalition MEanTIME, Maitland and Kirkaldy, who ſtill continued 
of parties to acknowledge the king's authority, were at the utmoſt 
. _— pains to reſtore ſome degree of harmony among their coun- 
trymen. They procured, for this purpoſe, an amicable con- 
ference among the leaders of the two factions. But while 
the one demanded the reſtoration of the queen, as the only 
thing which could re-eſtabliſh the public tranquillity ; 
while the other eſteemed the king's authority to be ſo 
ſacred, that it was, on no account, to be called in queſtion 
or impaired ; and neither of them would recede in the leaſt 
point from their opinions, they ſeparated without any proſ- 
pect of concord. Both were rendered more averſe from re- 
concilement, by the hope of foreign aid. An envoy arrived 
from France with promiſes of powerful ſuccour to the 
queen's: adherents ; and as the civil wars in that kingdom 
ſeemed to be on the point of terminating in peace, it was 
expected that Charles would ſoon be at liberty to fulfil what 
he promiſed. On the other hand, the earl of Suſſex was 
aſſembling a powerful army on the borders, and its opera- 
tions could not fail of adding ſpirit and ſtrength to the king's 
| party. 0 | 7 
Queen's . THOUGH the attempt towards a coalition of the factions 
popu proved ineffectual, it contributed ſomewhat to moderate or 
Bf Edin. ſuſpend their rage; but they ſoon began to act with their 
burgh. uſual violence. Morton, the moſt vigilant and able leader 
on the king's ſide, ſolicited Elizabeth to interpoſe, without 
delay, for the ſafety of a party ſo devoted to her intereſt, 
and which ſtood ſo much in need of her aſſiſtance. The 
chiefs of the queen's factions, aſſembling at Linlithgow, 
April o. marched thence to Edinburgh; and Kirkaldy, who was both 
governor of the caſtle and provoſt of the town, prevailed on 
the citizens, though with ſome difficulty, to admit them 
within the gates. Together with Kirkaldy, the earl of 
Athole, and Maitland, acceded almoſt openly to their party 

an 
See Appendix, No. 1. > Crawf. Mem. 131. Calderw, ii. 157. 
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and the duke and lord Herries, having recovered liberty by B O O K 


Kirkaldy's favour, reſumed the places which they had for- v1. 
merly held in their councils. Encouraged by the acquiſition 
of perſons ſo illuſtrious by their birth, or ſo eminent for 1570. 
their abilities, they publiſhed a proclamation, declaring their 
intention to ſupport the queen's authority, and ſeemed re- 
ſolved not to leave the city before the meeting of the ap- 
proaching convention, in which, by their numbers and in- 
fluence, they did not doubt of ſecuring a majority of voices 
on their ſide 4. | 

AT the fame time they had formed a deſign of kindling Endeavour 
war between the two kingdoms. If they could engage them to involve 
in hoſtilities, and revive their ancient emulation and anti- 13 
pathy, they hoped, not only to diſſolve a confederacy of great with Eng- 
advantage to the king's cauſe, but to reconcile their coun- land. 
trymen to the queen, Elizabeth's natural and moſt dange- 
rous rival. With this view they had, immediately after the 
murder of the regent, prompted Scott and Ker to com- 
mence hoſtilities, and had ſince inſtigated them to continue 
and extend their depredations. As Elizabeth foreſaw, on 
the one hand, the dangerous conſequences of rendering this 
a national quarrel ; and reſolved, on the other, not to fuffer 
ſuch an inſult on her government to paſs with impunity 3 
ſhe iſſued a proclamation, declaring that ſhe imputed the 
outrages which had been committed on the borders not to 
the Scottiſh nation, but to a few deſperate and ill-deſigning 
perſons; that, with the former, ſhe was reſolved to main- 
tain an inviolable friendſhip, whereas the duty which ſne 
owed to her own ſubjects obliged her to chaſtiſe the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the latter. Suſſex and Scroop accordingly 
entered Scotland, the one on the eaſt, the other on the welt 
borders, and laid waſte the adjacent countries with fire and 
ſword f. Fame magnified the number and progreſs of their 
troops, and Mary's adherents, not thinking themſelves ſafe 
in Edinburgh, the inhabitants whereof were ill affected to 
their cauſe, retired to Linlithgow. There, by a public pro- April 28. 


They ifſued a counter-proclamation, declaring ſuch as ap- 
. ; N peared 
4 Crawf. Mem. 137. Calderw. ii. 176. e Calderw. i. 181. 
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peared for the queen enemies of their country; and charging 
them with the murder both of the late king and of the re- 
gent. They could not, however, preſume ſo much on their 


own ftrength as to venture either to elect a regent, or to 


take the field againſt the queen's party; but the aſſiſtance 
which they received from Elizabeth, enabled them to do 
both. By her order fir William Drury marched into Scot- 


land, with a thouſand foot and three hundred horſe; the 


king's adherents joined him with a conſiderable body of 


troops, and advancing towards Glaſgow, where the ad- 


verſe party had already begun hoſtilities by attacking the 


caſtle, they forced them to retire, plundered the neighbour- 


# 
& 


Motives of; 
Elizabeth's 
conduct 
with regard 
to them. 


ing country, which belonged to the Hamiltons, and, after 
ſeizing ſome of their caſtles, and raſing others, returned to 
Edinburgh. Ch 5 

UNDER Drury's protection, the earl of Lennox returned 
into Scotland. It was natural to commit the government 
of the kingdom to him during the minority of his grandſon. 
His illuſtrious birth, and alliance with the royal family of 
England, as well as of Scotland, rendered him worthy of 
that honour. His reſentment againſt Mary being implacable, 
and his eſtate lying in England, and his family reſiding there, 
Elizabeth conſidered him as a man who, both from inclina- 
tion and from intereſt, would a& in concert with her, and 


ardently wiſhed that he might ſucceed Murray in the office 
of regent. But, on many accounts, ſhe did not think it 


prudent to diſcover her own ſentiments, or to favour his 
pretenſions too openly. The civil wars in France, which 
had been excited by a pretended zeal for religion, and car- 


_ ried on with a fterceneſs that did it real diſhonour, appeared 


now to be on the point of coming to an iſſue; and after 
ſhedding the beſt blood, and waſting the richeſt provinces 
in the kingdom, both parties deſired peace with an ardour 
that facilitated the negotiations which were carrying on for 
that purpoſe. Charles IX. was known to be a paſſionate 
admirer of Mary's beauty. Nor could he, in honour, ſuf- 


fer a queen of France, and the moſt ancient ally of his 


crown, to languiſh in her preſent cruel ſituation, without 
attempting to procure her relief. He had hitherto been 
obliged to ſatisfy himſelf with remonſtrating, by his am- 
baſſadors, againſt the indignity with which ſhe had been 
treated. But if he were once at full liberty to purſue his 
inclinations, Elizabeth would have every thing to dread 
from the impetuoſity of his temper and the power of his 


arms. It therefore became neceſſary for her to act with 


ſome reſerve, and not to appear avowedly to countenance the 
| 1 choice 
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choice of a regent, in contempt of Mary's authority. The B O OR 


jealouſy and prejudices of the Scots required no leſs manage- 
ment. Had ſhe openly ſupported Lennox's claim; had the 
recommended him to the convention, as the candidate of 
whom the approved; this might have roufed the independent 
ſpirit of the nobles, and by too plain a diſcovery of her in- 
tention, ſhe might have defeated its ſucceſs. For thefe 
reaſons ſhe heſitated long, and returned ambiguous anſwers 
to all the meſſages which ſhe received from the king's party. 
A more explicit declaration of her ſentiments was at laſt ob- 
tained, and an event of an extraordinary nature ſeems to 
have been the occaſion of it. Pope Pius V. having iſſued a 
bull, whereby he excommunicated Elizabeth, deprived her 
of her kingdom, and abſolved her ſubjects from their oath 
of allegiance, Felton, an Engliſhman, had the boldneſs to 
affix it on the gates of the biſhop of London's palace. In 
former ages, a pope, moved by his own ambition, or pride, 
or bigotry, denounced this fatal ſentence againſt the moſt 
powerful monarchs; but as the authority of the court of 
Rome was now leſs regarded, its proceedings were more 
cautious z and it was only when they were rouſed by ſome 
powerful prince, that the thunders of the church were ever 
heard. Elizabeth, therefore, imputed this ſtep, which the 


pope had taken, to a combination of the Roman catholic 


princes againſt her, and ſuſpected that ſome plot was formed 
in favour of the Scottiſh queen. In that event, ſhe knew 
that the ſafety of her own kingdom depended on preſerving her 
influence in Scotland; and in order to ſtrengthen this, ſhe 


renewed her promiſes of protecting the king's adherents, 


encouraged them to proceed to the election of a regent, 


and even ventured to point out the earl of Lennox, as the 


perſon who had the beſt title. That honour was accordingly 
conferred upon him, in a convention of the whole party, 
held on the 12th of July“. 


VI. 


Tux regent's firſt care was, to prevent the meeting of the Lennox 
parliament which the queen's party had ſummoned to con- elected re- 
vene at Linlithgow. Having effected that, he marched — 


againſt the earl of Huntly, Mary's lieutenant in the north, 


and forced the garriſon which he had placed in Brechin to 


ſurrender at diſcretion. Soon after he made himſelf maſter 
of ſome other caſtles. Emboldened by this ſucceſsful be- 
ginning of his adminiſtration, as well as by the appearante 
of a conſiderable army, with which the earl of Suffex ho- 
vered on the borders, he deprived Maitland of his office of 

_ . ſecretary, 


r Spotſw. 240. Cald. ii. 186. See Append. No. II. 
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BOOK ſecretary, and proclaimed him, the duke, Huntly, and other 
vi. leaders of the queen's party, traitors and enemies of their 

country. Fe z N 
1570. IN this deſperate ſituation of their affairs, the queen's ad- 
Mary's ad- herents had recourſe to the king of Spain i, with whom 
| A ** Mary had held a cloſe correſpondence ever ſince her con- 
— Spain. finement in England. They prevailed on the duke of Alva 
to fend two of his officers to take a view of the country, 
and to examine its coaſts and harbours; and obtained from 
them a ſmall ſupply of money and arms, which were ſent 
Elizabeth to the earl of Huntly*. But this aid, ſo diſproportionate 
ee fu to their exigencies, would have availed them little. They 
bee, K were indebted for their ſafety to a treaty, which Elizabeth 
tion be- was carrying on, under colour of reſtoring the captive queen 
Tween. to her throne. The firſt ſteps in this negotiation had been 
er Pas taken in the month of May ; but hitherto little progreſs 
jets. was made in it. The peace concluded between the Roman 
po catholics and hugonots in France, and her apprehenſions 
that Charles would interpoſe with vigour in behalf of his 
ſiſter-in-law, quickened Elizabeth's motions. She affected 
to treat her priſoner with more indulgence, ſhe liſtened more 
graciouſly to the ſolicitations of foreign ambaſſadors in her 
favour, and ſeemed fully determined to replace her on the 
throne of her anceſtors. As a proof of her ſincerity, ſhe 
laboured to procure a ceſſation of arms between the two 
contending factions in Scotland. Lennox, elated with the 
good fortune which had hitherto attended his adminiſtra- 
tion, and flattering himſelf with an eaſy triumph over ene- 
mies whoſe eſtates were waſted, and their forces diſpirited, 
refuſed for ſome time to come into this meafure. It was 
not ſafe for him, however, to diſpute the will of his pro- 
tectrefs. A ceſſation of hoſtilities during two months, 
to commence on the third of September, was agreed upon; 
and, being renewed from time to time, it continued till the 

firſt of April next year l. 5 

Soo after Elizabeth diſpatched Cecil and Sir Walter 
Mildmay to the queen of Scots. The dignity of theſe 
ambaſſadors, the» former her prime miniſter, the latter 
chancellor of the exchequer, and one of her ableſt coun- 
ſellors, convinced all parties that the negotiation was ſerious, 
and that the hour of Mary's liberty was now approaching. 
The propoſitions which they made to her were advantageous 
to Elizabeth, but ſuch as a prince in Mary's ſituation had 
, 1 5 2 , reaſon 


h Crawf. Mem. 159. Cald. ii. 198. i See Append. No. III. 
* Anderſ. iii. 122. Crawf. Mem, 153. Spotſw. 243. 
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reaſon to expect. The ratification of the treaty of Edin- 200K 
burgh; the renouncing any pretenſions to the Engliſh crown, vl. 
during Elizabeth's own life, or that of her poſterity ; the ways 
adhering to the alliance between the two kingdoms z the 257. 
pardoning her ſubjects who had taken arms againit ber z 
and her promiſing to hold no correſpondence, and to coun- 
tenance no enterpriſe, that might diſturb Elizabeth's govern- 
ment; were among the chief articles. By way of ſecurit 
for che accompliſhment of theſe, they demanded that ſome 
perſons of rank ſhould be given as hoſtages, that the prince 
Ls ſon ſhould reſide in England, and that a few caſtles on 
the border ſhould be put into Elizabeth's hands. To ſome 
of theſe propoſitions Mary conſented ; ſome ſhe endeavoured 
to mitigate z and others ſhe attempted to evade. Ih the 
mean time, the tranſmitted copies of them to the p 
to the kings of France and Spain, and to the duke of Alva. 
She inſinuated, that without ſome timely and vigorons 
interpoſition in her behalf, ſhe would be obliged to accept 
of theſe hard conditions, and to purchaſe liberty at any 
price. But the pope was a diſtant and feeble ally, and by a 
his great efforts at this time againſt the Turks, his treaſury — 
was entirely exhauſted. Charles had already begun to me- 0 
ditate that conſpiracy againſt the Hugonots, which marks 
his reign with ſuch infamy; and it required much leiſure, - = 
and perfect tranquillity, to bring that execrable plan to = 
maturity. Philip was employed in fitting out that fleet = 
which acquired fo much renown to the Chriſtian arms, 
by the victory over the infidels at Lepanto; the Moors in 
Spain threatened an inſurrection; and his ſubjects in the 
Netherlands, provoked by much oppreſſion and many indig- 
nities, were breaking out into open rebellion. All of them, 
. for theſe different reaſons, adviſed Mary, without depending 
on their aid, to conclude the treaty on the belt terms ſhe 
could procure ®. 
Man accordingly conſented to many of Elizabeth's Elizdbett's 
demands, and diſcovered a facility of diſpohition, which pro- cyan up 
miſed ſtill further conceſſions. But no conceſhon the could N | 
have made, would have ſatisfied Elizabeth, who, in ſpite + 
of her repeated profeſſions of ſincerity to foreign ambaſſa- 
dors, and notwithſtanding the ſolemnity with which ſhe 
carried on the treaty, had no other object in it, than to 
amuſe Mary's allies, and to gain time n. After having ſo 
* treated a queen, who fled to her for refuge, in ſo un- 
generous 


r Anderſ. vol. ii. 119, 120. 
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B O O E generous a manner, ſhe could not now diſmiſs her with 


fafety. Under all the diſadvantages of a rigorous confine- 
ment, Mary had found means to excite commotions in 
England, which were extremely formidable. What deſpe- 
rate effects of her juſt: refentment might be expected, 
if ſhe were ſet at liberty, and recovered her former power ? 

What engagements could bind her, not to revenge the 
wrongs which ſhe had ſuffered, nor to take advantage of 
the favourable conjunctures that might preſent themſelves ? 
Was it poſſible for her to give ſuch ſecurity for her beha- 
viour, in times to come, as might remove all ſuſpicions 
and fears? And was there not good cauſe to conclude, 
that no future benefits could ever obliterate the memory 
of paſt injuries? It was thus Elizabeth reaſoned ; though 
ſhe continued to act as if her views had been entirely 


different. She appointed ſeven of her privy counſellors 


to be commiſhoners for ſettling the articles of the treaty ; 
and, as Mary had already named the biſhop of Roſs and 
Galloway, and lord Levingſton, for her ambaſſadors, ſhe 
required the regent to impower proper perſons to appear 
in behalf of the king. The earl of Morton, Pincairn abbot 
of Dunfermling, and fir James Macgill, were the perſons 
choſen by the regent. They prepared for their journey 


as ſlowly as Elizabeth herſelf could have wiſhed. At length 


they arrived at London, and met the commiſſioners of the 
two queens. Mary's ambaſſadors diſcovered the ſtrongeſt 
inclination to comply with every thing that would remove 
the obſtacles which itood in the wayof their miſtreſs's liberty. 
But when Morton and his aſſociates were called upon to 
vindicate their conduct, and to explain the ſentiments of 
their party, they began, in juſtification of their treatment 
of the queen, to advance fuch maxims concerning the li- 
mited powers of princes, and the natural right of ſubjects 


to reſiſt and to controul them, as were extremely ſhocking 


to Elizabeth, whoſe notions of regal prerogative, as has 
been formerly obſerved, were very exalted. With regard 
to the authority which the king now poſſeſſed, they declared 


that they neither had, nor could poſſibly receive inſtructions, 


to conſent to any treaty that tended to ſubvert, or even to 
impair it in the leaſt degree e. Nothing could be more 


trifling and ridiculous, than ſuch a reply from the commiſ- 


ſioners of the king of Scots to the queen of England. His 


party depended abſolutely on her proteCtion, her hand had 


ſeated © 
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ſeated him on the throne, and to her power he owed the 8 O Oo K 
continuance of his reign. With the utmoſt eaſe ſhe could vr. 
have brought them to hold very different language; and 
whatever conditions ſhe might have thought fit to preſgribe, 157t. 
they would have had no other choice but to ſubmit. This 
declaration, however, the affected to conſider as an inſuper- 
able difficulty ; and finding that there was no reaſon to 1t proves 
dread any danger from the French king, who had not diſ- fruitleb. 
covered that eagerneſs in ſupport of Mary, which was 
expected, the reply made by Morton furniſhed her with March 2: 
a pretence for putting a ſtop to the negotiation, until the 
regent ſhould ſend ambaſſadors with more ample powers. 
Thus, after being amuſed for ten months with the hopes of 
liberty, the unhappy queen of Scots remained under ſtricter 
cuſtody than ever, and without any proſpect of eſcaping 
from it; while thoſe ſubjects who {till adhered to her were 
expoſed, without ally or protector, to the rage of enemies, 
whom their ſucceſſes in this negotiation rendered {till more 
inſolent P. 5 e 3 

On the day after the expiration of the truce, which had Dunbarton 
been obſerved with little exactneſs on either ſide, captain _ — 
Crawford of Jordan-hill, a gallant and enterpriſing officer, — 
performed a ſervice of great importance to the regent, by 
ſurpriſing the caſtle of Dunbarton. This was the only for- 
tified place in the kingdom, of which the queen had kept 
poſſeſſion ever ſince the commencement of the civil Wars. 

Its ſituation on the top of an high and almoſt inacceſſible 

rock, which riſes in the middle of a plain, rendered it ex- 

tremely ſtrong, and, in the opinion of that age, impregna- 

ble; as it commanded the river Clyde it was of great con- 

ſequence, and was deemed the moſt proper place in the 

kingdom for landing any foreign troops that might come to 

Mary's aid. The ſtrength of the place rendered lord Fle- 

ming, the governor, more ſecure than he ought to have been, 

conſidering its importance. A ſoldier who had ſerved in the 

garriſon, and had been diſguſted by ſome ill uſage, propoſed 

the ſcheme to the regent, endeavoured to demonſtrate that 

it was practicable, and offered himſelf to go the foremoſt man 

on the enterpriſe. It was thought prudent to riſk any dagner 

for ſo great a prize. Scaling-ladders, and whatever elſe 

might be neceſſary, were prepared with the utmoſt ſecrecy 

and diſpatch. All the avenues to the caſtle were ſeized, that 

no intelligence of the deſign might reach the governor. To- 

wards evening Crawford marched from Glaſgow with a 1 
| but 
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but determined band. By midnight they arrived at the bot- 


tom of the rock. The mocn was fet, and the ſky, which 


wbccherto had been extremely clear, was covered with a thick 


fog., It was where the rock was higheft that the aflailants 
made their attempt, becauſe in that place there were few 


centinels, and they hoped to. find them leaſt alert. The 


arit ladder was ſcarcely fixed, when the weight and eager- 
nefs of thoſe who mounted, brought it to the ground. None 
of the aſſailants were hurt by the fall, and none of the gar- 
riſon alarmed at the noiſe. Their guide and Crawford 


_ Erambled up the rock, and faftened the ladder to the roots 
of a tree which grew in a cleft. This place they all reached 


with the utmolt difficulty, but were ſtill at a great diſtance 


from the foot of the wall. Their ladder was made faſt a 


ſeeond time; but in the middle of the aſcent they met with 
an unforeſeen difficulty. One of their companions was 
feized with fome ſudden fit, and chang, ſeemingly without 


Efe, to the ladder. All were at a ſtand. It was impoſſible 
to pats. him. To tumble him headlong was cruel ; and 
might occaſion a difcoyery. But Crawford's preſence of 
mind did not forfake him. He ordered the foldier to be 
bound faſt to the ladder, that he might not fall when the fit 
was over; and turning the other fide of the ladder, they 
mounted with theſe over his belly. Day now began to 
break, and there ſtill remained a high wall to ſcale z, but 


after ſurmounting fo many great difficulties, this was ſoon 


accompliihed. A centry obſerved the firſt man who appear- 
ed on the parapet, and had juſt time to give the alarm, be- 
fore he was knocked on the head. The officers and ſoldiers 


ef the garriſon ran out naked, unarmed, and more folicitous 


about their own fafety, than eapable of making reſiſtance. 
The afailants ruthed forwards, with repeated ſhouts and 
with the utmoſt fury; took poſſaſſion of the magaaine ; feized 
the cannon ;z and turned them againſt their enemies. Lord 
Fleming got into a fmall boat, and fled all alone into Argyle- 
ſhire. Crawford, in reward of his valour and good conduct, 
remained maſter of the caſtle; and as he did not lofe a ſingle 
man in the enterprife, he enjoyed his fuccefs with unmixed 
pleaſure. Lady Fleming, , Verae the French envoy, and 


Hamilton archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, were the priſoners of 


Archbiſhop 
ef St. An- 


dre w's put 
by 


greateſt diſtinction 5. 

VERrac's character protected him from the uſage which he 
merited by his activity in ſtirring up enemies againſt the 
king. The regent treated the lady with great politeneſs and 

et | humanity. 
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he was carried under a ſtrong guard to Stirling; and as 


had formerly been attainted by act of parliament, he was, 


without any formal trial, condemned to be hanged 3 and on 
the fourth day after he was taken, the ſentence was exe- 
cuted. An attempt was made to convict him of being ac- 
ceſſary to the murder both of the king and regent, but theſ 
accuſations were ſupported by no proof.” Our hiſtorians ob- 
ſerve, that he was the firſt biſhop in Scotland who died by 
the hands. of the executioner. The high offices he had en- 
joyed, both in church and ſtate, ought to have exempted 
him from a puniſhment inflicted only on the lowelt crimi- 
nals. But his zeal for the queen, his abilities, and his pre- 
feſſion, rendered him odious and formidable to the king's 
adherents. Lennox hated him as the perſon by whole coun- 
ſels the reputation and power of the houſe of Hamilton were 
ſupported. Party rage and perſonal enmity dictated that 
indecent ſentence, for which ſome colour was ſought, by 
imputing to him ſuch odious crimes ©. - 


* © 
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IAR loſs of Dunbarton, and the ſevere treatment of the Rirkaldz 


archbiſhop, perplexed no leſs than they enraged the queen's —_ 
ca 


Edinbugk 


* 


in the 


party; and hoſtilities were renewed with all the fierceneſs 
which diſappointment and indignation can inſpire. Kirkaldy, 


who, during the truce had taken care to increaſe the num- queen's 
ber of his garriſon, and to provide every thing neceſſary for name. 


his defence, iſſued a proclamation declaring Lennox's au- 
thority to be -unlawful and uſurped 3 commanded all who 
favoured his cauſe to leave the town within fix hours; Terzed 


the arms belonging to the citizens; planted a battery on the 


ſteeple of St. Giles's, repaired the walls, and fortified the 
gates of the city; and, though the affections of the inha- 


bitants leaned a different way, held out the metropolis againſt 


the regent. The duke, Huntly, Home, Herries and other 
chiefs of that faction, repaired to Edinburgh with their fol- 
lowers ; and having received a ſmall ſum of money and ſome 
ammunition from France, formed no contemptible army 
within the walls. On the other fide, Morton ſeized Leith 
and fortified it; and the regent joined him with a conſider- 
able body of men. While the armies lay ſo near each other, 
daily ſkirmiſhes happened, and with various ſucceſs. The 
_ queen's party was not ſtrong enough to take the field againſt 
the regent, nor was his ſuperiority ſo great as to undertake 
the ſiege of the caſtle or of the town. _ 


SOME time before Edinburgh fell into the hands of his Both par- 


enenues, the regent had ſummoned a parhament to meet in ties hold 
| that Parlia- 


r Spotſw. 25 2. s Cald. ii. 233, &c. 


ments. 
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lawfulneſs of the meeting, the members obeyed the pro- 


clamation as exactly as poſſible; and aſſembled in a houſe at 
the head of the Canongate, which, though without the 


walls, lies within the liberties of the city. Kirkaldy exerted 


himſelf to the utmoſt to interrupt their meeting; but they 


were ſo ſtrongly guarded, that all efforts were in vain. They 
paſſed an act attainting Maitland and a few others, and then 
adjourned to the 28th of Augult *. 


Fas other party, in order that their proceedings might 


| be countenanced by the ſame ſhew of legal authority, held 
a meeting of parliament ſoon after. There was produced in 
this aſſembly a declaration by the queen, of the invalidity of 


that deed whereby ſhe had reſigned the crown, and conſented 


to the coronation of her ſon. Conformable to this declara- 
tion, an act was paſſed, pronouncing the reſignation to have 


been extorted by fear; to be null in itſelf, and in all its con- 
ſequences ; and enjoining all good ſubjects to acknowledge 
the queen alone to be their lawful ſovereign, and to ſupport 
thoſe who acted in her name. The preſent eſtabliſhment of 


% the proteſtant religion was confirmed by another ſtatute; 


and, in imitation of the adverfe party, a new meeting was 
appointed on the 26th of Auguſt u. 

McanwniLs all the miſeries of civil war deſolated the 
kingdom. Fellow-citizens, friends, brothers took different 


n. ſides, and ranged themſelves under the ſtandards of the 


contending factions. In every county, and almoſt in every 
town and village, King's men and Queen's men were names of 
diſtinction, Political hatred diſſolved all natural ties, and 


extinguiſhed the reciprocal good-will and confidence which 


hold mankind together in ſociety. Religious zeal mingled 
itſelf with theſe civil diſtinctions, and contributed not a 
little to heighten and to inflame them. 

TRE factions which divided the kingdom, were in ap- 


pearance, only two. But in both theſe there were perſons 
with. views and principles ſo different from each other, that 


they ought to be extinguiſhed. With ſome, conſiderations 


of religion were predominant, and they either adhered to 


the queen, becauſe they hoped by her means to re-eſtabliſh 


popery, or they defended the king's authority, as the belt 
ſupport of the he faith. Among theſe the oppoſition 


was violent and irreconcilable. Others were influenced by 


ren motives . or allured by views of intereſt; the 
regent 


t Crawf, Mem. 177. u Id, idid. : 
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regent aimed at uniting theſe, and did not deſpair of gaining 
by gentle arts many of Mary's adherents to acknowledge the 
king's authority. Maitland and Kirkaldy had formed the 
ſame deſign of a coalition, but on ſuch terms that the queen 
might be reſtored to ſome ſhare in the government, and the 
kingdom ſhake off its dependence upon England. Morton, 
the ableſt, the moſt ambitious, and the moſt powerful man 
of the king's party, held a particular courſe; and moving 
only as he was prompted by the court of England, thwarted 
every meaſure that tended- towards a reconcilement of the 
factions ; and as he ſerved Elizabeth with much fidelity, he 
derived both power and credit from her avowed protection. 

THE time appointed by both parties for the meeting of 
their parliaments now approached. Only three peers and 
two biſhops appeared in that which was held in the queen's 
name at Edinburgh. But, contemptible as their numbers 
were, they paſſed an act for attainting upwards of two hun- 
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dred of the adverſe faction. The meeting at Stirling was 


numerous and ſplendid. The regent had prevailed on the 
earls of Argyll, Eglinton, Caſſils, and lord Boyd, to ac- 


knowledge the king's authority. The three earls were among 


the moſt powerful noblemen in the kingdom, and had hi- 
therto been zealous in the queen's cauſe. Lord Boyd had 
been one of Mary's commiſſioners at York and Weſtminſter, 


and fince that time had been admitted into all her moſt ſecret _ 


councils. But, during that turbulent period, the conduct 
of individuals, as well as the principles of factions, varied ſo 
often, that the ſenſe of honour, a chief preſervative of con- 
ſiſtence in character, was entirely loſt; and, without _ 
regard to decorum, men ſuddenly abandoned one party, an 


adopted all the violent paſhons of the other. The defec- 


tion, however, of ſo many perſons of diſtinction not only 
weakened the queen's party, but added reputation to her 
adverſaries. 


AFTER the example of the parliament at Edinburgh, that The king's 
at Stirling began with framing acts againſt the oppoſite fac- party ſur- 
tion. But in the midſt of all the ſecurity, which confidence priſed in 


in their own numbers or diſtance from danger could inſpire, 
they were awakened,®arly on the morning of September the 
third, by the ſhouts of the enemy in the heart of the town. 
In a moment the houſes of every perſon of diſtinction were 
ſurrounded, and before they knew what to think ot ſo 


ſtrange an event, the regent, the earls of Argyll, Morton, 


Glencairn, Caſſils, Eglinton, Montroſe, Buchan, the lords 
Sempil, Cathcart, Ogilvie, were all made priſoners and 
Vol. I. 8 93 1 mounted 


Stirling. 


Sept. 3. 
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mounted behind troopers, who were ready to carry them 
to Edinburgh. Kirkaldy was the author of this daring en- 
terpriſe z and if he had not been induced by the ill-timed 
ſolicitude of his friends about his ſafety, not to hazard his 
own perſon in IRE it, that day might have termi- 

e two factions, and have reſtored 


peace to his country. By his direction, four hundred men, 


under the commaud of Huntly, lord Claud Hamilton, and 
Scott of Buccleugh, ſet out from Edinburgh, and, the 
better to conceal their deſign, marched towards the ſouth. 


But they ſoon wheeled to the right, and horſes having been 


provided for the infantry, rode ſtraight to Stirling. By four 


in the morning they arrived there; not one ſentry was poſt- 


ed on the walls, not a ſingle man was awake about the 
place. They met with no reſiſtance from any perſon whom 
they attempted to ſeize, except Morton. He defending his 
houſe with obſtinate valour, they were obliged to ſet it on 
fire, and he did not ſurrender till forced out of it by the 


flames. In performing this, ſome time was conſumed : 


The | regent 
killed. o 


and the private men, unaccuſtomed to regular diſcipline, 
left their colours, and began to rifle the houſes and ſhops of 
the citizens. The noiſe and uproar in the town reached 
the caſtle. The earl of Mar ſallied out with thirty ſoldiers; 
fired briſkly upon the enemy, of whom almoſt none but the 
officers kept together in a body. The townſmen took arms 
to aſſiſt their governor; a ſudden panic ſtruck the aſſail- 
ants; ſome fled, fome ſurrendered themſelves to their own 
priſoners ; and had not the borderers, who followed Scott, pre- 
vented a purſuit, by carrying off all the horſes within the 
place, not a man would have eſcaped. If the regent had 
not unfortunately been killed, the loſs on the king's fide 
would have been as inconſiderable as the alarm was great. 
Think on the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, was the word among 
the queen's ſoldiers; and Lennox fell a ſacrifice to his me- 


mory. The officer to whom he ſurrendered, endeavour- 
ing to protect him, loſt his own life in his defence. He 


of the kind . 


was ſlain, according to the general opinion, by command of 
lord Claud Hamilton. Kirkaldy had the glory of concerting 
this plan with great ſecrecy and prudence; but Morton's 
fortunate obſtinacy, and the want of diſcipline among his 
troops, deprived him of ſucceſs, the only thing wanting to 
render this equal to the moſt applauded military enterpriſes 


4s 


* — 
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As ſo many of the nobles were aſſembled, they proceeded B o O R 

without delay to the election of a regent. Argyll, Morton, vi. 

and Mar, were candidates for the office. Mar was choſen ww 

by a majority of voices. Amidſt all the fierce diſſenſions \ 157. 

which had prevailed fo long in Scotland, he had diſtin- regent, 
uiſhed himſelf by his moderation, his humanity, and his Sept. 6. 

diſintereſtedneſs. As his power was far inferior to Argyll's, 

and his abilities not ſo great as Morton's, he was, for theſe 

reaſons, leſs formidable to the other nobles. His merit, 

too, in having ſo lately reſcued the leaders of the party 

from imminent deſtruction, contributed not a little to his 

preferment. TEL 75 bs > 
WHILE theſe things were carrying on in Seotland, the proceed- 

tranſactions in England were no leſs intereſting to Mary, ings in Eng. 


and ſtill more fatal to her cauſe. The parliament of that 1 | 


kingdom, which met in April, paſſed an act, by which it 
was declared to be high treaſon to claim any right to the 
crown during the life of the queen; to affirm that the 
title of any other perſon was better than hers, or to main- 
tain that the parliament had not power to ſettle and to 
limit the order of ſucceſſion. This remarkable ſtatute was 
intended not only for the ſecurity of their own ſovereign, 
but to curb the reſtleſs and intriguing ſpirit of the Scottiſh 
queen and her adherents ?. pr 

AT this time a treaty of marriage between Elizabeth and Marriage 
the duke of Anjou the French king's brother, was well ad- 4. nag 
yanced. Both courts ſeemed to deſire it with equal ardour, and 38 
gave out, with the utmoſt confidence, that it could not fail and the 
of taking place. Neither of them, however, wiſhed it ſuc- duke of 
ceſs; and they encouraged it for no other end, but becauſe 7 
it ſerved to cover or to promote their particular deſigns. 
The whole policy of Catherine of Medicis was bent towards 
the accompliſhment of her deteſtable project for the de- 
ſtruction of the Hugonot chiefs ; and by carrying on a ne- 
gotiation for the marriage of her ſon with a princeſs who 
was juſtly eſteemed the protectreſs of that party, by yield- 
ing ſome things in point of religion, and by difcovering an 
indifference with regard to others, ſhe hoped to amuſe all 
the proteſtants in Europe, and to lull afleep the jealouſy 
even of the Hugonots themſelves. Elizabeth flattered her- 
ſelf with reaping advantages of another kind. During the 
dependence of the negotiation, the French could not with 
decency give any open aſſiſtance to the Scottiſh queen; if 
they conceived any hopes of ſucceſs in the treaty of mar- 

f 1 : riage, 
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riage, they would of courſe intereſt themſelves but coldly in 
her concerns: Mary herſelf muſt be dejected at loſing an 
ally, whom ſhe had hitherto reckoned her moſt powerful 
protector; and by interrupting her correſpondence with 


France, one ſource, at leaſt, of the cabals and intrigues 


which diſturbed the kingdom would be ſtopt. Both queens 
ſucceeded in their ſchemes. Catherine's artifices impoſed on 
Elizabeth, and blinded the Hugonots. The. French diſco- 
vered the utmoſt indifference about the intereſt of the Scot- 
tiſh queen; and Mary, conſidering that court as already 
united with her rival, turned for protection with more 
eagerneſs than ever towards the king of Spain *. Philip, 
whoſe dark and thoughtful mind delighted in the myſtery 
of intrigue, had held a ſecret correſpondence with Mary for 
ſome time, by means of the biſhop of Roſs, and had ſup- 
plied . both herſelf and her adherents in Scotland with 


| ſmall ſums of money. Ridolphi, a Florentine gentleman, 


Norfolk's 
conſpiracy 
in favour of 


Mary; 


who reſided at London under the character of a banker, 
and who acted privately as an agent for the pope, was 
the perſon whom the biſhop intruſted with this negotiation. 
Mary thought it neceſſary likewiſe to communicate the ſecret 
to the duke of Norfolk, whom Elizabeth had lately reſtored 
to liberty, upon his ſolemn promiſe to have no further inter- 
courſe with the queen of Scots. This promiſe, however, 
he regarded ſo little, that he continued to keep a conſtant 
correſpondence with the captive queen; while the laboured 
to nouriſh his ambitious hopes, and to ſtrengthen. his amo- 
rous attachment by letters written in the fondeſt careſſing 
ſtrain. Some of theſe he muſt have received at the very 
time when he made that ſolemn promiſe of holding no far- 
ther intercourſe with her, in conſequence of. which Eliza- 
beth reſtored him to liberty. Mary, ſtill conſidering him as 
her future huſband, took no ſtep in any matter of moment 
without his advice. She early communicated to him her 


negotiations with Ridolphi ; and in a long letter, which ſhe 


wrote to him in cyphers *, after complaining of the baſeneſs 


with which the French court had abandoned her intereſt, 


ſhe declared ker intention of imploring the aſſiſtance of the 


Spaniſh monarch, which was now her only reſource ; and 


recommended Ridolphi to his confidence, as a perſon ca- 
pable both of explaining and advancing the ſcheme. The 
duke commanded Hickford, his ſecretary, to decypher, and 
then to burn this letter; but whether he had been already 
| | | gained 

= Digges, 144. 148. Camb. 434. : | 
Haynes, 597, 598. Hardw. State Papers, i. 190, &. Digges Com- 
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ing by the court, or reſolved at that time to betray his 
maſter, he diſobeyed the latter part of the order, and hid the 
letter, together with other reaſonable papers, under the 
duke's own bed. 
RipoL RHI, in a conference with Norfolk, omitted none 
of thoſe arguments, and ſpared none of thoſe promiſes, 
which are the uſual incentives to rebellion. The pope, he 


told him, had a great ſum in readineſs to beſtow in ſo good 


2 cauſe. The duke of Alva had undertaken to land ten 


thouſand men not far from London. The catholics to a 


man would rife in arms. Many of the nobles were ripe for 
a revolt, and wanted only a leader. Half the nation had 
turned their eyes towards him, and called on him to re- 
venge the unmerited injuries which he himſelf had ſuffered 
and to reſcue an unfortunate queen, who offered him ker 


hand and her crown, as the reward of his ſucceſs. Norfolk ap- 


proved of the deſign, and though he refuſed to give Ri- 
dolphi any letter of credit, allowed him to uſe his name in 
negotiating with the pope and Alva b. The biſhop of Roſs, 
who, from the violence of his temper, and impatience to 
procure relief for his miſtreſs, was apt to run into raſh 
and deſperate deſigns, adviſed the duke to aſſemble ſecretly 
a few of his followers, and at once to ſeize Elizabeth's per- 
ſon. But this the duke rejected as a ſcheme equally wild 
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and hazardous. Meanwhile, the Engliſn court had received diſcovered 


ſome imperfect information of the plot, by intercepting one d 


of Ridolphi's agents; and an accident happened, which 
brought to light all the circumſtances of it. 'The duke had 
employed Hickford to tranſmit to lord Herries ſome money, 
which was to be diſtributed among Mary's friends in Scot- 
land. A perſon not in the ſecret was intruſted with con- 
veying it to the borders, and he, ſuſpecting it from the 
weight to be gold, whereas he had been told that it was 
ſilver, carried it directly to the privy council. The duke, 
his domeſtics, and all who were privy, or could be ſuſpect- 
ed of being privy, to the deſign, were taken into cuſtody. 
Never did the accomplices in a confpiracy diſcover leſs 
firmneſs, or ſervants betray an indulgent maſter with 
greater baſeneſs. Every one- confeſſed the whole of what 
he knew. Hickford gave directions how to find the papers 
which he had hidden. The duke himſelf, relying at firſt 


y Eliza- 
beth. 


Augult. 


Sept. 7. 


on the fidelity of his aſſociates, and believing all dangerous 


papers to have been deſtroyed, confidently aſſerted his own 
innocence ; but when their depoſitions and the papers them- 


{elves © 


v Anderſ. iii. 161. 
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ſelves were produced, aſtoniſhed at their treachery, he ac- 
knowledged his guilt, and implored the queen's mercy. 


His offence was too heinous, and too often repeated, to ob- 
tain pardon ; and Elizabeth thought it neceſſary to deter her 


ſubjects, by his puniſhment, from holding correſpondence 


with the queen of Scots, or her emiſſaries. Being tried by 


his peers, he was found guilty of high treaſon, and, after 


ſeveral delays, ſuffered death for the crime e. | 
Tux diſcovery of this conſpiracy produced many effects, 
extremely detrimental to Mary's intereſt. The biſhop of 


| Roſs, who appeared, by the confeſſion of all concerned, to 
be the prime mover in every cabal againſt Elizabeth, was 


taken into cuſtody, his papers ſearched, himſelf committed 
to the Tower, treated with the utmoſt. rigour, threatened 
with capital puniſhment, -and, after a long confinement, ſet 
at liberty, on condition that he ſhould leave the kingdom. 
Mary was not only deprived of a ſervant, equally eminent 


for his zeal and his abilities, but was denied from that time 


the privilege of having an ambaſſador at the Engliſh court. 
The Spaniſh ambaſſador, whom the power and dignity of 


the prince he repreſented exempted from ſuch inſults as 


Elizabeth 
declares 
openly 
againſt the 
gueen's 
party. 


Oct. 23. 


Roſs had ſuffered, was commanded to leave England 4. As 


there was now the cleareſt evidence that Mary, from reſent- 


ment of the wrongs ſhe had ſuffered, and impatience of the 
captivity in which ſhe was held, would not ſcruple to engage 
in the moſt hoſtile and deſperate enterpriſes againſt the eſta- 


bliſhed government and religion, ſhe began to be regarded 


as a public enemy, and was kept under a ſtricter guard 
than formerly, the number of her domeſtics abridged, and 
no perſon permitted to ſee her, but in preſence of her 
keepers ©. | . 
Ar the ſame time, Elizabeth, foreſecing the ſtorm which 
was gathering on the continent againſt her kingdom, began 
to with that tranquillity were reſtored. in Scotland; and irri- 
tated by Mary's late attempt againſt her government, ſhe 
determined to act, without diſguiſe or ambiguity, in favour 
of the king's party. This reſolution ſhe intimated to the 


leaders of both factions. Mary, the told them, had held 


ſuch a criminal correſpondence with her avowed enemies, 
and had excited ſuch dangerous conſpiracies both againſt 


her crown and her life, that ſhe would henceforth conſider 


her as unworthy of protection, and would never conſent to 
reſtore her to liberty, far leſs to replace her on her throne. 
She exhorted them, therefore, to unite in acknowledging 

| | | the 


© Anderf. iii. 149. State Trials, 1833. Digges, 163. 
| © Strype, Ann. ii. 50. 
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the king's authority. She promiſed to procure by her me- 
diation equitable terms for thoſe who had hitherto oppoſed 


it. But if they ſtill continued refractory, ſhe threatened to 


employ her utmoſt power to compel them to ſubmit f. 
Though this declaration did not produce an immediate ef- 
fect; though hoſtilities continued in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh; though Huntly's brother, fir Adam Gordon, by 
his bravery and good conduct, had routed the king's adhe- 
rents in the North in many encounters; yet ſuch an expli- 
cit diſcovery of Elizabeth's ſentiments contributed not a 
little to animate one party, and to depreſs the ſpirit and 
hopes of the other b. 

As Morton, who commanded the regent's forces, lay at 
Leith, and Kirkaldy {till held out the town and caſtle of 
Edinburgh, ſcarce a day paſſed without a ſkirmiſh ; and while 
both avoided any decifive action, they haraſſed each other by 
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Hoſtilities | 


carried on 
between 


them, 


attacking ſmall parties, beating up quarters, and intercept- 


ing convoys. 
themſelves, kept the paſſions of both factions in perpetual 
exerciſe and agitation, and wrought them up, at laſt, to a 
degree of fury, which rendered them regardleſs not only of 


Theſe operations, though little memorable in 


the laws of war, but of the principles of humanity. Nor 


was it in the field alone, and, during the heat of combat, 
that this implacable rage appeared ; both parties hanged the 
priſoners they took, of- whatever rank or quality, without 
mercy, and without trial. Great numbers ſuffered in this 
ſhocking manner; and the unhappy victims were led, by 
fifties at a time, to execution; and it was not till both ſides 


had ſmarted ſeverely, that they diſcontinued this barbarous _ 


practice, ſo reproachful to the character of the nation h. 
Meanwhile, thoſe in the town and caſtle, though they had 


received a ſupply of money from the duke of Alva, began 


to ſuffer for want of proviſions. As Morton had deſtroyed 
all the mills in the neighbourhood of the city, and had planted 
ſmall garriſons in all the houſes of ſtrength around it, ſcar- 
city daily increaſed. At laſt all the miſeries of famine were 


felt, and they muſt have been ſoon reduced to ſuch extre- 


mities, as would have forced them to capitulate, if the Eng- 
liſh and French ambaſſadors had not procured a ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities between the two parties «k. 
Tnouc the negotiation for a marriage between Elizabeth 
2nd the duke of Anjou had been fruitleſs, both Charles and 
ſhe were deſirous of concluding a defenſive alliance between 
the two crowns. 
the 


r Cald. ii. 289. 294. Strype, ii. 76. 


* See Append. No. IV. : 
i Cald. ii. 345. Ibid. 346. 


* Crawf, Mem. 218. 220. 


He conſidered ſuch a treaty,” not only as 


League 
between 
England 
and France. 
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the beſt advice for blinding the proteſtants, againſt whom the 
conſpiracy was now almoſt ripe for execution; but as a good 
precaution, likewiſe, againſt the dangerous conſequences to 
which that atrocious meaſure might expoſe him. Elizabeth, 
who had hitherto reigned without a ſingle ally, now faw her 


kingdom ſo threatened with inteſtine commotions, or expoſed 


to invaſions from abroad, that ſhe was extremely ſolicitous to 
ſecure the aſſiſtance of ſo powerful a neighbour. The dith- 
culties ariſing from the ſituation of the Scottiſh queen were 
the chief occaſions of any delay. Charles demanded ſome 
terms of advantage for Mary and her party. Elizabeth re- 
fuſed to liſten to any propoſition of that kind. Her obſti- 
nacy overcame the faint efforts of the French monarch, 
Mary's name was not ſo much as mentioned in the treaty ; 
and with regard to Scottiſh affairs, a ſhort article was inſert- 
ed, in general and ambiguous terms, to this purpoſe: That 
the parties contracting ſhall make no innovations in Scot- 
land; nor ſuffer any ſtranger to enter, and to foment the 
factions there; but it ſhall be lawful for the queen of Eng- 
land to chaſtiſe, by force of arms, thoſe Scots who ſhall con- 
tinue to harbour the Engliſh rebels now in Scotland i.“ In 
conſequence of this treaty, France and England affected to 
act in concert with regard to Scotland, and Le Croc and fir 
William Drury appeared there, in the name of their reſpec- 
tive ſovereigns. By their mediation, a truce for two months 
was agreed upon, and during that time conferences were to 
be held between the leaders of the oppoſite factions, in 
order to accommodate their differences and reſtore peace to 


the kingdom. This truce afforded a ſeaſonable interval of 


tranquillity to the queen's adherents in the South : but in the 
North it proved fatal to her intereſt. Sir Adam Gordon had 
Mill maintained his reputation and ſuperiority there. Se- 
veral parties, under different officers, were ſent againſt him. 
Some of them he attacked in the field; againſt others he em- 


ployed ſtratagem; and as his courage and conduct were equal, 


Proceed- 
ings in Eng- 
land again. 


none of his enterpriſes failed of ſucceſs. He made war too 
with the humanity which became ſo gallant a man, and 
ained ground by that, no leſs than by the terror of his arms. 
f he had not been obliged by the truce to ſuſpend his ope- 


rations, he would in all probability have brought that part 


of the kingdom to ſubmit entirely to the queen's autho- 
AM 2. Fo 5 | 
NoTwITHSTANDING Gordon's bravery and ſucceſs, Mary's 


intereſt was on the decline, not only in her own kingdom, 


- but 


Mary. 


} Digges, 170. 191. Camd. 444. g „ Srawf, Mem. 
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but among the Engliſh. Nothing could be more offenſive to B O O K 
that nation, jealous of foreigners, and terrified at the proſ- v1. 
pect of the Spanith yoke, than her negociations with the > 
duke of Alva. The parliament, which met in May, pro- 7. 
ceeded againſt her as the moſt dangerous enemy of the king- 
dom; and after a ſolemn conference between the lords and 
commons, both houſes agreed in bringing in a bill to declare 
her guilty of high treaſon, and to deprive her of all right of 
ſucceſſion to the crown. This great cauſe, as it was then 
called, occupied them during the whole ſeſſion, and was car- 
ried on with much unanimity. Elizabeth, though ſhe ap- 
plauded their zeal, and approved greatly af the courſe they 
were taking, was ſatisfied with ſhewiug Mary what ſhe. 
might expect from the reſentment of the nation ; but as ſhe 
did not yet think it time to proceed to the moſt violent ex- 
tremity againſt her, ſhe prorogued the parliament . 
THESE ſevere proceedings of the Engliſh parliament were The 
not more mortifying to Mary, than the coldneſs and neglect French ne- 
of her allies the French. 'The duke of Montmorency, in- TY 
deed, who came over to ratify the league with Elizabeth, 
made a ſhew of intereſting himſelf in favour of the Scottiſh 
queen; but, inſtead of ſoliciting for her liberty, or her re- 
ſtoration to her throne, all that he demanded was a flight mi- 
tigation of the rigour of her impriſonment. Even this fmall 
requeſt he urged with ſo little warmth or opportunity, that 
no regard was paid to it o. 
Tx alliance with France afforded Elizabeth much ſatis. * The maſſa- 
faction, and ſhe expected from it a great increaſe of ſecurity. cre of Pa- 
She now turned her whole attention towards Scotland, _ 
where the animoſities of the two faCtions were {till ſo high, 
and ſo many interfering intereſts to be adjuſted, that a gene- 
ral pacification ſeemed to be at a great diſtance. But white 
ſhe laboured to bring them to ſome agreement, an event 
happened which filled a great part of Europe with aſtoniſh- 
ment and with horror. This was the maſſacre of Paris; an 
attempt to which there 1s no parallel in the hiſtory of man- 
kind, either for the long train of craft and diſſimulation with 
| whack it was contrived, or for the cruelty and barbarity 
with which it was carried into execution. By the moſt ſo- 
lemn promiſes of ſafety and of favour, the leaders of the pro- 
teſtants were drawn to court; and though doomed to de- 
ſtruction, they were received with careſſes, loaded with Z 
honours, and treated, for ſeven months, with every poſſible 
mark of famiharity ad of confidence. In the midſt of their Anguſh 24 
| ſecurty, 


* P*Ewes, Journ. 206, &c. * Jebb, ii. 5 f. 
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fovereign, on wheſe word they had relied and, in obedience 


WAL to it, their countrymen, their e and com- 


1472. 


panions, imbrued their hands in their blood. Ten thouſand 


proteſtants, without diſtinction of age, or ſex, or condition, 


were mnrdered in Paris alone. The fame barbarous orders 
were ſent to other parts of the kingdom, and a like carnage 
enfued. This deed, which no popiſh writer, in the preſent 
age, mentions without deteſtation, was at that time ap- 
plauded in Spain; and at Rome folemn thankſgivings were 
offered to God for its fucceſs. But among the proteſtants, 
it excited incredible horror; 2 ſtriking picture of which is 
drawn by the French ambaſlador at the court of England, 
in his account of his firſt audience after the maſſacre. « A 
loomy ſorrow,” ſays he, fat on every face; ſilence, as in 
the dead of night, reigned through all the chambers of the 
the royal apartment; the ladies and courtiers were ranged 
on each fide, all clad in deep mourning, and as I paſſed 


through them, not one beſtowed on me a civil look, or 


made the leaſt return to my ſalutes Y. 
BuT horror was not the only paſſion with which this event 


| inſpired the proteſtants; it filled them with fear. They con- 
ſidered it as the prelude to ſome greater blow, and believed, 


not without much probability, that all the popith princes had 
conſpired the deſtruction of their ſet. This opinion was of 
no ſmall diſſervice to Mary's affairs in Scotland. Many of 
her adherents were proteſtants; and, though they wiſhed 
her reſtoration, were not willing, on that account, to ſacrifice 


the faith which they profeſſed. They dreaded her attach- 


ment to a religion which allowed its votaries to violate the 


moſt ſolemn engagements, and prompted them to perpetrate 
the moſt barbarous crimes. A general confederacy of the 


proteſtants ſeemed to them the only thing that could uphold 


the Reformation againft the league which was formed to 


_ overturn it. Nor could the preſent eſtabliſhment of religion 


be long maintained in Britain, but by a ſtrict union with 
Elizabeth, and by the concurrence of both nations, in eſ- 
pouſing the defence of it, as a common cauſe 4. 
ENCOURAGED by this general diſpoſition to place confi- 
dence in her, Elizabeth reſumed a ſcheme which ſhe had 
formed during the regency of the earl of Murray, of ſend- 
ing Mary as a priſoner into Scotland. But her ſentiments _ 
and ſituation were now very different from what they had 


been ine her negociation with Murray. Her animoſity 


a againſt 


» Carte, ill. 522. - ©® Digges, 244, 267. 
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againſt the queen of Scots was greatly augmented, by recent 
experience of her inclination, as well as power, not only to 
diſturb the tranquillity of her reign, but to wreſt from her 
the crown; the party in Scotland favourable to Mary was 
almoſt entirely broken; and there was no reaſon to dread 
any danger from France, which ſtill continued to court her 
friendſhip. She aimed, accordingly, at ſomething very dif- 
ferent from that which ſhe had in view three years before. 
Then ſhe diſcovered a laudable ſolicitude, not only for the 
ſafety of Mary's life, but for ſecuring to her treatment fuited 
to her rank. Now ſhe required, as an expreſs condition, 
that immediately after Mary's arrival in Scotland, ſhe ſhould 
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be brought to public trial; and havifig no doubt that ſen- 


tence would be paſſed according to her deſerts, ſhe inſiſted 


that, for the good of both kingdoms, it ſhould be executed 


without delayr. No tranſaction, perhaps, in Elizabeth's 


reign, merits more ſevere cenſure. . Eager to cut ſhort the 
days of a rival, the object both of her hatred and dread, and 


no leſs anxious to avoid the blame to which ſuch a deed f 


violence might expoſe her, ſhe laboured, with timid and un- 
generous artifice, to transfer the odium of it from herſelf to 


Mary's own ſubjects. The earl of Mar, happily for the ho- 


xour of his country, had more virtue than to liſten to ſuch 
an ignominious propoſal ; and Elizabeth did not venture to 
renew it. : : 


WIILE ſhe was engaged in purſuing this inſidious mea- The regent 


ſure, the regent was more honourably employed in endea- 
vouring to negociate a general peace among his countrymen. 
As he laboured for this purpoſe with the utmoſt zeal, and 
the adverſe faction placed entire confidence in his integrity, 
his endeavours could hardly have failed of being ſucceſsful. 
Maitland and Kirkaldy came ſo near to an agreement with 
him, that ſcarce any thing remained except the formality of 


ſigning the treaty. But Morton had not forgotten the diſ- 


appointment he met with in his pretenſions to the regency ; 
his abilities, his wealth, and the patronage of the court of 
England, gave him greater ſway with the party, than even 


the regent himſelf ; and he took pleaſure in thwarting every 


meaſure purſued by him. He was afraid that, if Maitland 
and his affociates recovered any ſhare in the adminiſtration, 
his own influence would be conſiderably diminiſhed ; and the 


endeavours 
to unite 
both par- 
ties. 


regent, by their means, would regain that aſcendant which 


belonged to his ſtation. With him concurred all thoſe who 


were in poſſeſſion of the lands which belonged to any of the 


queen's party. His ambition, and their avarice, fruſtrated 


1 Murdin, 224. 
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eo0xk the regent's pious intentions, and retarded a  blefling ſo ne- 
vi. ceſſary to the kingdom, as the eſtabliſhment of peace“. 
WR Sucn a diſcovery of the ſelfiſhneſs. and ambition which 
1573. reigned among his party, made a deep impreſſion on the re- 
gent, who loved his country, and withed for peace with 
Bis death. much ardour. 'This inward grief broke his ſpirit, and by 
degrees brought on a ſettled melancholy, that ended in a dif- 
temper, of which he dicd on the twenty-ninth of October, 
He was, perhaps, the only perſon in the kingdom who could 
have enjoyed the office of regent without envy, and have left 
it without loſs of reputation. Notwithſtanding their mutual 
animoſities, both factions acknowledged his views to be ho- 
nourable, and his intègrity to be uncorrupted *. 
No competitor now appeared againſt Morton. The queen 
of England powerfully fupported his claim, and notwith- 
—ſtanding the fears of the Ens and the jealouſy of the nobles, 
Morton he was elected regent; the fourth who, in thie ſpace of five 
e re- years bad held that dangerous office. 
November, As the truce had been prolonged to the firſt of January, 
| this gave him an opportunity of continuing the negociations 
with the oppoſite party, which had been ſet on foot by his 
x, predeceſſor. They produced no effects, however, till the be⸗ 
* ginning of the next year. | 
| BEFORE we proceed to theſe, ſome events, hitherto un- 
touched, deſerve our notice. | 
Tax carl of N orthumberland, who had nes kept priſoner 
in Lochlevin ever ſince his flight into Scotland in the year one 
thouſand five hundred and fixty-nine, was given up to lord 
Hunſdon, governor of Berwick ; and being carried to York, 
fuffered there the puniſhment of his rebellion. The king's 
party were ſo ſenſible of their dependence on Elizabeth's pro- 
tection, that it was ſcarcely poſhble for them to refuſe putting 
into her hands a perſon who had taken up arms againſt her; 
but as a ſum of money was paid on that account, and ſhared 
between Morton and Douglas of Lochlevin, the former of 
whom, during his exile in England, had been much indebted 
to Northumberland's friendſhip, the abandoning this unhappy 
nobleman, in ſuch a manner, to certain deſtruction, was 
univerſally condemned as a moſt ungrateful and mercenary 
| action *.::: 
Affairs of THIS year was „ for a conſiderable innovation in 
we church. the government of the church. Soon after the Reformation, 
the popith biſhops had been confirmed by law in poſſeſſion of 
part of their beneſices; but the ſpiritual juriſdiction, which 


| belonged to their order, was exerciſed by ſuperintendants, 
though 


s Melv. 233. Crawf. Mem. 237. t Crawf. Men. 241. 
* Crawf. Mem. 55. 222. Can, 445. 
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though with more moderate authority. On the death of 


the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, Morton obtained from the 
crown a grant of the temporalities of that fee. But as it was 
thouzht indecent for a layman to hold a benefice to which 
the cure of fouls was annexed, he procured Douglas, re&tor 
of the univerſity of St. Andrew's, to be choſen archbiſhop; 
and, allotting him a ſmall penſion out of the revenues of the 
ſce, retained the remainder in his own hands. The nobles, 
who ſaw the advantages they might reap from ſuch a prac- 
tice, ſupported him in the execution of his plan. It. gave 
great oftence, however, to the clergy, who, inſtead of perpe- 
tuating an order whoſe name and power was odious tothem, 
withed that the revenues which had belonged to it might be 
employed in ſupplying ſuch pariſhes as were ſtill unprovided 
with ſettled paſtors. But, on the other hand, it would have 
been raſh in the clergy to have irritated too much noblemen, 
on whom the very exiſtence of the proteſtant church in 
Scotland depended ; and Morton, on the other, conducted 
his ſchemes with ſuch dexterity, and managed them with 16 
much art, that it was at laſt agreed, in a convention compoſed 


of the leading men among the clergy, together with a com- 


mittee of privy council, That the name and office of arch- 
biſhop and biſhop ſhovid be continued during the king's ani 
nority, and theſe dignities be conferred upon the beſt quali- 
fied among the proteitant miniſters z but that, with regard to 
their ſpiritual juriſdictions, they ſhould be ſubject to the ge- 
neral aſſembly of the church.“ The rules to be obſerved in 


their election, and the perſons who were to ſupply the place, 


and enjoy the- privileges which belonged to the dean and 
chapter in times of popery, were likewiſe particularly ſpeci- 
fied x. The whole being laid before the general aſſembly, 
after fad exceptions to the name of archbiſbop, dean, chapter, 
&c. and a proteſtation that it ſhould be conſidered only as 2 
temporary conſtitution, until one more perfect could be in- 
troduced, it obtained the approbation of that court?. Even 
Knox who was prevented from attending the aſſembly by the 
ill ſtate of his health, though he declaimed loudly againſt the 
ſimoniacal paction to which Douglas owed his preferment, 
and blamed the nomination of a perſon worn out with age 
and infirmities, to an office which required unimpaired vi- 
gour both of body and mind, ſeems not to have condemned 
the proceedings of the convention; and, in a letter to the al- 
ſembly, approved of ſome of their regulations with reſpect ts 
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the election of e as worthy of being carefully ob- 


lerved. 
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BOO K ſerved*. In conſequence of the aſſembly's conſent to the 


vr. plan agreed upon in the convention, Douglas was inſtalled 
in his office, and at the ſame time an archbiſhop of Glaſgow, 
1572. and a biſhop of Dunkeld, were choſen from among the pro- 
| teſtant clergy. They were all admitted to the place in par- 
lament, which belonged to the eccleſiaſtical order. But, in 
imitation of the example ſet by Morton, ſuch bargains were 
made with them by different noblemen, as gave them poſ- 
ſeſhon only of a very ſmall part of the revenues belonging to 

their ſees *. 
Nov. 2 SOON after the diffolution of this aſſembly, Knox, the 
Death and prime inſtrument of ſpreading and eſtabliſhing the reformed 
Knox. keligion in Scotland, ended his life, in the fixty-ſeventh year 
of his age. Zeal, intrepidity, diſintereſtedneſs, were vir- 
tues which he poſſeſſed in an eminent degree. He was ac- 
quainted too with the learning cultivated among divines in 
that age; and excelled in that ſpecies of eloquence which 
is calculated to rouſe and to inflame d. His maxims, how- 
ever, were often too ſevere, and the impetuoſity of his 
temper exceſſive. Rigid and uncomplying himſelf, he 
ſhewed no indulgence to the infirmities of others. Re- 
gardleſs of the diſtinctions of rank and character, he uttered 
his admonitions with an acrimony and vehemence, more 
apt to irritate than to reclaim. This often betrayed him 
into indecent and undutiful expreſſions with reſpect to the 
queen's perſon and conduct. Thoſe very qualities, how- 
ever, which now render his character leſs amiable, fitted 
him to be the inſtrument of Providence for advancing the 
5 Reformation 


gSee 1 No. V. a Spotſ. 261. 

W ſtriking deſcription of that ſpecies of eloquence for which Knox was 
diſtinguiſhed, is given by one of his contemporaries, Mr. James Melville, 
miniſter of Anſtruther. But of all the benefites I had that year [1571], 
was the coming of that moſt notible Prophet and Apoſtle of our nation, 
Mr. John Knox, to St. Andrews, who, by the faction of the queen oceu- 
pying the caſtle and town of Edinburgh, was compelled to remove therefra 
with a number of the beſt, and chuſed to come to St. Andrews. I heard 
him, teach there the prophecies of Daniel that ſummer and the winter fol- 
lowing. 1 had my pen and little buik, and took away fic things as I could 
comprehend. In the opening of his text, he was moderate the ſpace of half 
an hour; but when he entered to application, he made me fo to grue [thrill] 
and tremble that I could not hald the pen to write. He was very weak. 
I faw him every day of his doctrine go bulie [lowly] and fair, with a furring 
of marticks about his neck, a ſtaff in the one hand, and good godlie Richart 
Ballanden holding him up by the oxter [under the arm], from the abbey to 
the pariſh kirk; and he the ſaid Richart and another ſervant lifted him up te 
the pulpit, where he behoved to lean at his firſt entrie ; but e're he was done 
with his ſermon, he was ſo active and vigorous, that he was like to ding the pul- 
pit in blads [beat the pulpit to pieces], and fly out of it.” MS. Life of Mr. 
James Melville, belonging to Mr. Paton of the Cuſtom-houſe, Edinburgh, 
P. 14. al. 
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Reformation among a fierce people, and enabled him to face BOOK 


dangers, and to ſurmount oppoſition, from which a perſon 


VI. 


of a more gentle ſpirit would have been apt to ſhrink bac. 


By an unwearied application to ſtudy and to buſineſs, as 
well as by the frequency and fervour of his public diſcourſes, 


he had worn out a conſtitution naturally robuſt. During a - 


lingering illneſs he difcovered the utmoſt fortitude z and met 
the approaches of death with a magnanimity inſeparable from 
his character. He was conſtantly employed in acts of de- 
votion, and comforted himſelf with thoſe proſpects of im- 


mortality which not only preſerve * ood men from deſpond- 


ing, but fill them with exultation in their laſt moments. 


The earl of Morton, who was preſent at his funeral, pro- 


nounced his eulogium in a few words, the more honourable 


for Knox as they came from one whom he had often cen- 
ſured with peculiar ſeverity : © There lies He, who never 


feared the face of man d.“ - 
Tou Morton did not defire peace from ſuch generous 


57S - 


1573. 


motives as the former regent, he laboured, however, in The regent 


good earneſt, to eſtabliſh it. The public confuſions and 


treats with 
the queen's _ 


calamities, to which he owed his power and importance party. 


when he was only the ſecond perſon in the nation, were ex- 
tremely detrimental to him, now that he was raiſed to be 
the firit. While ſo many of the nobles continued in arms 
againſt him, his authority as regent was partial, feeble, and 
precarious. Elizabeth was no leſs deſirous of extinguiſhing 
the flame which ſhe had kindled and kept fo long alive in 
Scotland ©. She had diſcovered the alliance with France, 


from which the had expected ſuch advantages, to be no 


foundation of ſecurity. Though appearances of friendſhip 
{till ſubſiſted between her and that court, and Charles daily 
renewed his proteſtations of inviolable adherence to the 
treaty, ſhe was convinced, by a fatal example, how little 
the ought to rely on the promiſes or oaths of that perfidions 
monarch. Her ambaſſador warned her that the French 


held ſecret correſpondence with Mary's adherents in Scot- 


land, and encouraged them in their obſtinacy 4. The duke 
of Alva carried on his intrigues in that kingdom with leſs 
diſguiſe. She was perſuaded that they would embrace the 
firſt ſerene interval, which the commotions in France and 
in the Netherlands would allow them, and openly attempt 
to land a body of men in Scotland. She reſolved, therefore, 


to prevent their getting any footing in the ifland, and to cut 
| off 


> Spotſ. 266. Cald. ii. 273. © Digges, 299. © Id. 296. 372. 
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off all their hopes of finding any aſſiſtance there by uniting 
the two parties. | 

Tas fituation of Mary's adherents enabled the regent to 
carry on his negociations with them to great advantage. 
They were now divided into two factions. At the head of 
the one were Chatelherault and Huntly. Maitland and 
Kirkaldy were the leaders of the other. Their high rank, 
their extenſive property, and the numbers of their followers, 
rendered the former conſiderable. The latter were indebted 
for their importance to their perſonal abilities, and to the 
ſtrength of the caſtle of Edinburgh, which was in their poſ- 
ſeſſion. The regent had no intention to comprehend both in 


the ſame treaty; but as he dreaded that the queen's party, 
Hit remained entire, would be able to thwart and embarraſs 


his adminiſtration, he reſolved to divide and weaken it, by 
a ſeparate negociation. He made the firſt overture to 
Kirkaldy and his affociates, and endeavoured to renew the 
negociation with them, which, during the life of his prede- 
ceſſor, had been broken off by his own artifices. But 
Kirkaldy knew Morton's views, and ſyſtem of government, 
fo be very different from thoſe of the former regent. Mait- 
land conſidered him as a perſonal and implacable enemy. 
They received repeated aſſurances of protection from France, 
and though the ſiege of Rochelle employed the French arms 
at that time, the ſame hopes, which had fo often deceived the 


party, ſtill amuſed them, and they expected that the obſti- 


nacy of the hugonots would foon be ſubdued, and that 
Charles would then be at liberty to act with vigour in Stot- 


land. Meanwhile, a ſupply of money was ſent, and if the 
caſtle could be held out till Whitſunday, effeCtual.aid was 


promiſed e. Maitland's genius delighted in forming ſchemes 
that were dangerous; and Kirkaldy poſſefled the intrepidity 


neceſſary for putting them in execution. The caſtle, they 


knew, was ſo ſituated, that it might defy all the regent's 
power. Elizabeth, they hoped, would not violate the treaty 
with France, by ſending forces to his aſſiſtance; and if the 
French ſhould be able to land any conſiderable body of 
men, it might be poſſible to deliver the queen from captivity, 
or at leaſt to balance the influence of France and England 
in ſuch a manner, as to reſcue Scotland from the diſhonour- 
able dependance upon the latter, under which it had ſallen. 
This ſplendid but chimerical project they preferred to the 

| ef NT friendihin 


* Digges, 314. 
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friendſhip of Morton. They encouraged the negotiation, B O 0 * 
however, becauſe it ſerved to gain time; they propoſed, for VI. 
the ſame purpoſe, that the whole of the queen's party CY 
ſhould be comprehended in it, and that Kirkaldy ſhould 1573. 
retain the command of the caſtle fix months after tue 
treaty was ſigned. His intereſt prompted the regent to 
reject the former; his penetration diſcovered the danger 
of complying with the latter 3 and all hopes of accommo- 
dation vaniſhed f. 
As ſoon as the truce expired, Kirkaldy dene to tre on 
the city of Edinburgh, which, by the return of the inha- 
bitants whom he had expelled, was devoted as zealouſly as 
ever to the king's cauſe. But as the regent had now ſet 
on foot a treaty with Chatelherault and Huntly, the ceflation 
of arms ſtill continued with them. | 
They were leſs ſcrupulous than the other party; and liſ- Accepted 
tened eagerly to his overtures. The duke was naturally al agg 
unſteady, and the approach of old age increaſed his irreſo- Huntly. 
lution, and averſion to action. The miſeries of civil diſcord 
had afflifted Scotland almoſt five years, a length of time far 
beyond the duration of any former conteſt. The war, inſtead 
of doing ſervice, had been detrimental to the queen; and 
more ruinous than any foreign invaſion to the kingdom. In 
proſecuting it, neither party had gained much honour ; both 
had ſuffered great loſſes; and had exhauſted ir own 
eſtates, 1 in waſting thoſe of their adverſaries. The commons 
were in the utmoſt miſery, and longed ardently for a peace, 
which might terminate this fruitleſs but deſtructive quarrel. 
AREA ſtep was taken towards this deſirable event, by Articles of 
the treaty concluded at Perth, between the regent on one "Og 
hand, and Chatelherault and Huntly on the other, under 
the mediation of Killegrew, Elizabeth's ambaſſador s. The 
chief articles in it were theſe; that all the parties compre- 
hended in the treaty ſhould declare their approbation of the 
reformed religion, now eſtabliſhed in the kingdom; that 
they {hould ſubmit to the king's government, and own Mor- 
ton's authority as regent z that they ſhould acknowledge 
every thing done in oppoſition to the king, fince his coro- 
nation, to be illegal; that on both ſides the priſoners who 
had been taken ſhould be ſet at liberty, and the eftates which 
had been forfeited ſhould be reſtored to their proper owners; = 
that the act of attainder paſſed againſt the queen's adherents _ 
ſhould be repealed, and indemnity granted for all the crimes 
of which they had been guilty ſince the fifteenth of june one 
. 2 _ ©, thouſand 


x 


* Mely. 235, &c. 68 r Sec Append. No. VI. 
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thouſand five hundred and fixty-ſeven ; and that the treaty 
ſhould be ratified by the common conſent of both mares in 
parliament k. 

K1RKaLDY though abandoned by his aſſociates, who nei- 
ther diſcovered ſolicitude nor made proviſion for his ſafety, 
did not loſe courage, nor entertain any thoughts of accom- 
modation i. Though all Scotland had now ſubmitted to the 
king, he ſtill reſolved to defend the caſtle in the queen's 
name, and to wait the arrival of the promiſed ſuccours. 
The regent was in want of every thing neceflary for carrying 
on a ſiege. But Elizabeth, who determined at any rate to 
bring the diſſenſions in Scotland to a period, before the 
French could find leiſure to take part in the quarrel, ſoon 
afforded him ſufficient ſupplies. Sir William Drury marched 
into Scotland with fifteen hundred foot, and a conſiderable - 
train of artillery: The regent joined him with all his forces; 
and trenches were opened, and approaches regularly carried 
on againſt the caſtle. Kirkaldy though diſcouraged by the 


| loſs of a great ſum of money, remitted to him from France, 


May 29. 


and which fell into the regent's hands through the treachery 
of Sir James Balfour, the moſt corrupt man of that age, 
defended himſelf with bravery, augmented bydeſpair. Three- 
and-thirty days he reſiſted all the efforts of the Scotch and 


Engliſh, who puſhed on their attacks with courage, and 


with emulation. Nor did he demand a parley, till the for- 
tifications were battered down, and one of the wells in the 
caſtle dried up, and the other choaked with rubbiſh. Even 


then, his ſpirit was unſubdued, and he determined rather to 


fall gloriouſly behind the laſt intrenchment, than to yield to 
his inveterate enemies. But his garriſon was not animated 
with the ſame heroic or defperate reſolution, and, riſing in 
a mutiny, forced him to capitulate. He ſurrendered him- 
ſeif to Drury, who promiſed, in the name of his miſtreſs, 


that he ſhould be favourably treated. Together with him, 


James Kirdaldy his brother, lord 2 2528 n ſir Ro- 
bert 


* 


h Crawf. Mem. 25 . | 
i Melvil, whoſe brother, ſir Robert: was one of thoſe wbo jejned with Kirk- 
aldy in defence of the caſtle, and who was himſelf ſtrongly attached to their 


party, aſſerts that Kirkaldy offered to accept of any reaſonable terms of com- 


poſition, but that all his offers were rejected by the regent. Melv. 240. But 
as Elizabeth was, at that time, extremely deſirous of reſtoring peace in Scot- 


land, and her ambaſſador Killegrew, as well as the earl of Rothes, uſed their 


utmoſt endeavours to perſuade Kirkaldy to accede to the treaty of Perth, it 
ſeems more credible to impute the continuance of hoſtilities to Kirkaldy's ob- 
ca aig his diſtruſt of Morton, or his hope of foreign aid, than to any other 
cauſe 

That this was really the caſe is evident from the poſitive teſtimony of 
Spotſw. 269, 270. Camd. 448. Johnſt. Hiſt. 3, 4. Digges, 334. Craw- 
ford s account agrees, in the main, with theirs, Mem. 263. 
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} . | | | 

bert Melvil, a few citizens of Edinburgh, and about one hun- Boo K 
dred and fixty ſoldiers, were made priſoners &. vt. 

SEVERAL of the officers, who had been kept in pay during 
the war, prevailed on their men to accompany them into #575: 
the Low-countries, and entering into the ſervice of the 
States, added, by their gallant behaviour, to the reputation 
for military virtue, which has always been the characteriſtic 
of the Scottiſh nation. 5 a | 

Trvs by the treaty with Chatelherault and Huntly, and Review of 


the ſurrender of the caſtle, the civil wars in Scotland were _ _ _— 


brought to a period. When we review the ftate of the na- parties. 
tion, and compare the ſtrength of the two factions, Marys 
partiſans among the nobles appear, maniteſtly, to have been 
ſuperior both in numbers and in power. But theſe advan- 
tages were more than counterbalanced by others, which their 
antagoniſts enjoyed: Political abilities, military ſkill, and 
all the talents which times of action form, or call forth, 
appeared chiefly on the king's fide. Nor could their ene- 
mies boaſt of any man, who equalled the, intrepidity of 
Murray, tempered with wiſdom ; the profound fagacity of 
Morton; the ſubtle genius, and inſinuating addreſs, of 
Maitland ; or the ſucceſsful valour of Kirkaldy ; all of which 
were, at firſt, employed in laying the foundations of the 
king's authority. On the one ſide, meaſures were concerted 
with prudence, and executed with vigour z on the other, 
their reſolutions were raſh, and their conduct feeble. The 
people, animated with zeal for religion, and prompted by 
indignation againſt the queen, warmly ſupported the king's 
cauſe. The clergy threw the whole weight of their popu- 
larity into the fame ſcale. By means of theſe, as well as 
by the powerful interpoſition of England, the king's go- 
vernment was finally eſtabliſhed. Mary loſt even that ſhadow 
of ſovereignty, which, amidſt all her ſufferings, ſhe had 
hitherto retained among part of her own ſubjects. As ſhe 
was no longer permitted to have an ambaſſador at the court 
of England, the only mark of dignity which the had, for 
ſome time, enjoyed Hake, ſhe muſt henceforth be conſidered 
as an exile ſtripped of all the enſigns of royalty; guarded 
with anxiety in the one kingdom, and totally deſerted or 
forgotten in the other. 3 | 
KIREKAL px and his aſſociates remained in Drury's cuſtody, Kirkably | 
and were treated by him with great humanity, until the 22 
queen of England, whoſe priſoners they were, ſhould deter- 
mine their fate. Mortod inſiſted that they ſhould ſuffer the 

| | 2 2 puniſhment 


k Cald. ii. 408. Melv. 240. Crawf. Mem. 265. 
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puniſhment dye to their rebellion and obſtinacy; and 1 
clared that, ſo long as they were allowed to live, he did 
not reckon his own perſon or authority ſecure; and Eliza- 
beth, without regarding Drury's honour, or his promiſes in 


her name, gave them up to the regent's diſpoſal. He firſt 


Auguſt 3. 


confined them to ſeparate priſons; and ſoon after, with 
Elizabeth's conſent, condemned Kirkaldy, and his brother, 
to be hanged at the croſs of Edinburgh. Maitland, who did 
not expect to be treated more favourably, prevented the ig- 
nominy of a public execution, by a voluntary death, and 
« ended his days,” ſays Melvil, “ after the old Roman 
« faſhion !. 

WHILE the regent was wreaking his vengeance. on the 


remains of her party in Scotland, Mary, incapable of af- 


fording them any relief, 'bewailed their misfortunes in the 


ſolitude of her priſon. At the ſame time her health began 


to be much impaired by confinement and want of exerciſe. 


At the entreaty of the French ambaſſador, lord Shrewſbury, 
her keeper, was permitted to carry her .to Buxton-wells, 
not far from Tuthbury, the place of her. impriſonment. 
Cecil, who lately had been created baron of Burleigh, and 
lord high treaſurer of England, happened to be there at 
the ſame time. Though no miniſter ever entered more 


warmly into the views of a ſovereign, or gave ſtronger proofs 


of his hdelity and attachment, than this great man, yet ſuch 


was Elizabeth's diſtruſt of every perſon who approached the 


E574. 
The re- 
gent's ad- 
miniſtrati- 
on becomes 


odious. 


queen of Scots, that her ſuſpicions, in conſequence of this 
interview, ſeem to have extended even to him; and, while 
Mary juſtly reckoned him her moſt dangerous enemy, he 
found ſome difficulty in perſuading his own miſtreſs that he 
was not partial to that unhappy queen n. 

THe duke of Alva was this year recalled from the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, where his haughty and oppreſſive 
adminiſtration rouſed a ſpirit, in attempting to ſubdue which, 


Spain exhauſted its treaſures, ruined its armies, and loſt its 


glory. Requeſens, who ſucceeded him, was of a milder 
temper, and of a leſs enterpriſing genius. This event de- 
livered Elizabeth from the perpetual diſquietude, occaſioned 


by Alva's negotiations with the Scottith queen, and his zeal 


for her intereſt, 

Trovcn the kingdom a now ſettled in profound peace, 
many of the evils which accompany civil war were ſtill felt. 
The reſtraints of law, which, in times of public confuſion, 


are little regarded even by civilized nations, were totally 
deſpiſed 


\ 


| Melv. 242. w Strype, ii. 243. 288. 
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deſpiſed by a fierce people, unaccuſtomed to a regular ad- BOOK 


miniſtration of juſtice. The diforders in every corner of the 


kingdom were become intolerable ; and, under the protec- 
tion of the one or the other faction, crimes of every kind 
were committed with b The regent ſet himſelf to 
redreſs theſe, and by his induſtry and vigour, order and ſe- 
curity were re-eſtabliſhed in the kingdom: But he loſt the 
reputation due to this important ſervice, by the avarice which 
he diſcovered in performing it; and his own exactions be- 


came more pernicious to the nation than all the irregularities . 


which he reſtrained”. Spies and informers were every 
where employed; the remembrance of old offences was re- 
vived ; imaginary crimes were invented; petty treſpaſſes 
were aggravated ; and delinquents were forced to compound 
for their lives, by the payment of exorbitant fines. At the 


ſame time the -urrent coin was debaſed “; licences were 


ſold for carrying on prohibited branches of commerce; un- 
uſual taxes were impoſed on commodities; and all the re- 
finements in oppreſſion, from which nations ſo imperfectly 
poliſhed as the Scots are uſually exempted, were put in 
practice. None of theſe were complained of more loudly, 
or with greater reaſon, than lus injuſtice. towards the church. 
The thirds of benefices, out of which the clergy received 
their ſubſiſtence, had always been flowly and irregularly paid 
to collectors appointed by the general aſſembly; and during 
the civil wars, no payment could be obtained in ſeveral parts 
of the kingdom. Under colour of redreſſing this grievance, 
and upon a promiſe of aſhgning every miniſter a ſtipend 
within his own pariſh, the regent extorted from the church 


the thirds to which they had right by law. But the clergy, 


inſtead of reaping any advantage from this alteration, found 
that payments became more irregular and dilatory than ever. 
One miniſter was commonly burdened with the care of four 
or five pariſhes, a pitiful ſalary was allotted him, and the re- 
gent's inſatiable avarice ſeized on the reſt of the fund P. | 
THE death of Charles IX. which happened this year, was 
a new misfortune to the Scottiſh queen. Henry III. who 
tucceeded 


» See Append. No. VII. 
© The corruption of the coin, during Morton's, adminiſtiation, was very 
great. Although the quantify of current money coined out of a pound of 
bullion, was gradually increaſed by former princes; the ſtandard or fineneſs ſuf- 
ſered little alteration, and the mixture of alloy was nearly the fame with what is 
now uſed. But Morton mixed a fourth part of alloy with every pound of ſil- 
yer, and ſunk, by conſequence, the value of coin in proportion. In the year 
1581, all the money coined by him was called in, and appointed to be recoined. 
The ſtandard was reſtored to the ſame purity as formerly. Ruddim. Præf. to 
Anderſ. Diplom. p. 74. | 5 
Crauf. Mem. 272. Spotſ. 273. Cald. ii. 420. 427. 
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ſucceeded him, had not the ſame attachment to her perſon ; 
and his jealouſy of the houſe of Guiſe, and obſequiouſneſs to 
the queen 1 0 greatly alienated him from her intereſt. 

Tu death of the duke of Chatelherault muſt likewiſe be 
conſidered as ſome loſs to Mary. As the parliament had 
frequently declared him next heir to the crown, this entitled 
him to great reſpect among his countrymen, and enabled 
him, more than any other perſon in the kingdom, to counter- 
balance the regent's power. 

Soo after, at one of the uſual interviews between the 
wardens of the Scottiſh and Engliſh marches, a ſcuſfle hap- 
pened, in which the Engliſh were worſted; a few killed on 
the ſpot; and ſir James Forreſter, the ward, with ſeveral 
gentlemen, who attended him, taken priſoners. But both 
Elizabeth and the regent were too ſenſible of the advantage 
which reſulted from the good underſtanding that ſubſiſted 
between the two kingdoms, to allow this light accident to 


interrupt it. 


Attempts 


of the cler- 


gy againſt 
the epiſco- 
pal order. 


Tas domeſtic tranquillity of the dom: was in ſome 
danger of being diſturbed by another cauſe. Though the 
perſons raiſed to the dignity of biſhops poſſeſſed very ſmall 
revenues and a very moderate degree of power, the clergy, 
to whom the regent and all his meaſures were become ex- 
tremely odious, began to be jealous of that order. Know- 
ing that corruptions ſteal into the church gradually, under 
honourable names, and upon decent pretences, they were 
afraid that, from ſuch ſmall beginnings, the hierarchy might 
grow in time to be as powerful and oppreſlive as ever. The 
chief author of theſe ſuſpicions was Mr. Andrew Melvil, a 
man diſtinguiſhed by his uncommon erudition, by the ſeve- 
rity of his manners, and the intrepidity of his mind. But, 
bred up in the retirement of a college, he was unacquainted 
with the arts of life; and being more attentive to phe ends 


which he purſued, than to the means which he employed 


for promoting them, he often defeated laudable deſigns, by 
the impetuoſity and imprudence with which he carried them 
on. A queſtion was moved by him in the aſſembly, < whe» 
ther the office of biſhop, as now exerciſed in the kingdom, 


were agreeable to the word of God?” In the eccleſiaſtical 


judicatories, continual complaints were made of the biſhops 
for neglect of duty, many of which their known remiſſneſs 
too well juſtified. The biſhop of Dunkeld, being accuſed 
of dilapidating his benefice, was found guilty by the aſ- 
ſembly. The regent, inſtead of checking, connived at theſe 
diſputes about eccleſiaſtical government, as they diverted the 

| zeal 
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yea! of the clergy from attending to his daily encroachments B O O k 
on the patrimony of the church 4. VI. 
Tye weight of the regent's oppreſſive adminiſtzation — 
had, hitherto, fallen chiefly on thoſe in the lower and 11751 & | 
middle rank; but he began now to take ſuch ſteps as con- tates ſome 
vinced the nobles, that their dignity would not long exempt of the no- 
them from feeling the effects of his power. An accident, bes. 
which was a frequent cauſe of diſſenſion among the Scots 
tiſh nobles, occaſioned a difference between the earls of 
Argyll and Athol. A vafſal of the former had made ſome 
depredations on the lands of the latter. Athol took arms 
to puniſh the offender ; Argyll, to protect him; and this 
ignoble quarrel they were ready to decide in the field, 
when the regent, by interpoſing his authority, obliged them 
to diſband their forces. Both of them had been guilty of 
irregularities, which though common, were contrary to the 
letter of the law. Of theſe the regent took advantage, and 
| reſolved to found on them a charge of treaſon. This de- 
ſign was revealed to the two earls by one of Morton's re- 
tainers. The common danger, to which they were expoſed, 
compelled them to forget old quarrels, and to unite-in a cloſe 
confederacy for their mutual defence. Their junction ren- 
dered them formidable; they deſpiſed the ſummons which 
the regent gave them to appear before a court of juſtice 
and he was obliged to deſiſt from any further proſecution. 
But the injury he intended made a deep impreſſion on their 
minds, and drew upon him ſevere vengeance 7. 

Nox was he more ſucceſsful in an attempt which he 
made, to load lord Claud Hamilton with the guilt ef having 
formed a conſpiracy againſt his life, Though thoſe who 
were ſuppoſed to be his accomplices, were ſeized and tor- 
tured, no evidence of any thing criminal appeared ; but, 
on that contrary, many circumſtances diſcovered his inno- 
cence, as well as the regent's ſecret in in imputing to 
him ſuch an odious defign *. | 

THE Scottiſh nobles, who were at equal to their 1577. 
monarchs in power, and treated by them with much diſ- They turn 
tinction, obſerved theſe arbitrary proceedings of a regent . 
with the utmoſt indignation. The people, who, under a king. 
form of government extremely ſimple, had been little ac- 
cuſtomed to the burden of taxes, complained loudly of the 
regent's rapacity. And all began to turn their eyes towards 


the fs king, from whom they Py the redreſs of all 
their 


1 


a Cald. Aſſemblies, 1574, &c. Johfiſt. Hiſt. 15. 
© Crawf, Mem, 285. s Crawf. Mem. 287. 
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their grievances, and the return of a more gentle and more 
equal adminiſtration. | 8 
JamEs was now in the twelfth year of his age. The 


queen, ſoon after his birth, had committed him to the care 


of the earl of Mar, and during the civil wars he had reſided 
ſecurely in the caſtle of Stirling. Alexander Erikine, that 
nobleman's brother, had the chief direction of his education. 
Under him, the famous Buchanan acted as preceptor, to— 
gether with three other maſters, the moſt eminent the nation 
afforded for ſkill in thoſe ſciences which were deemed ne- 
ceſſary for a prince. As the young king ſhewed an uncom- 
mon pailion for learning, and made great progreſs in it; 
the Scots fancied that they already diſcovered in him all 
thoſe virtues which the fondneſs or credulity of ſubjects 
uſually aſcribe to- princes during their minority. But as 
James was ſtill far from that age at which the law permit- 
ted him to aſſume the reins of government, the regent did 
not ſuthciently, attend to the ſentiments of the people, nor 
reflect how naturally theſe prejudices in his favour might 
encourage the king to anticipate that period. He not only 
neglected to ſecure the friendſhip of thoſe, who were about 


the king's perſon, and who poſſeſſed his ear, but had even 


- He is fuſ⸗- 
picious of 
theregent's 


power . 


exaſperated ſome of them by perſonal injuries. Their re- 
ſentment concurred with the ambition of others, in infuſing 
into the king early ſuſpicions of Morton's power and de- 
ſigns. A king, they told him, had often reaſon to fear, 
ſeldom to love, a regent. Prompted by ambition, and by 
intereſt, he would endeavour to keep the prince in perpe- 
tual infancy, at a diſtance from his ſubjects, and unacquaint- 
ed with buſineſs. - A fmall degree of vigour, however, was 
ſufficient to break the yoke. Subjects naturally reverence 
their ſovereign, and become impatient of the temporary and 
delegated juriſdiction of a regent. - Morton had governed 
with rigour unknown to the ancient monarchs of Scotland. 
The nation groaned under his oppreſſions, and would wel- 
come the firit proſpect of a milder adminiſtration. At pre- 
fent the king's name was hardly mentioned in Scotland, 
his friends were without influence, and his favourites with- 
out honour. But one effort would diſcover Morton's power 
to be as feeble as it was arbitrary. The ſame attempt would 


'put himſelf in poſſeſſion of his juſt authority, and reſcue 
the nation from intolerable tyranny. If he did not regard 


his own rights as a king, let him liſten, at leaſt, to the cries 
of his people *, | 
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Tres: ſuggeſtions made a deep impreſſion on the young 
king, who was trained up in an opinion that he was born to 
command. His approbation of the deſign, however, was 
of ſmall conſequence, without the concurrence of the nobles. 
The earls of Argyll and Athol, two of the molt powerful of 
that body, were animated with implacable reſentment againſt 
the regent. To them the cabal in Stirling-caſtle communi- 
cated the plot which was on foot; and they entering warmly 
into it, Alexander Er ſkine, who, ſince the death of his 
brother, and during the minority of his nephew, had the 
command of that fort, and the cuſtody of the king's perſon, 
admitted them ſecretly into the king's preſence. They gave 
him the ſame account of the miſery of his ſubjects, under 
the regent's arbitrary adminiſtration z they complained loud- 
ly of the injuſtice with which themſelves had been treated, 
and beſought the king, as the only means for redreſling the 
grievances of the nation, to call a council of all the nobles. 
James conſented, and letters were iflued in his name for that 
purpoſe ; but the two.earls took care that they ſhould be ſent 
only to ſuch as were known to bear no good will to Morton®. 

Hk number of theſe was, however, 1o confiderable, that 
on the day appointed, far the greater part of the nobles aſ- 
ſembled at Stirling; and ſo highly were they incenſed againſt 
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Morton, that, although, on receiving intelligence of Ar- | 


"gyll and Athol's interview with the king, he had made a 


feint as if he would reſign the regency, they adviſed the 


king, without regarding "this offer, to deprive him of his 
office, and to take the adminiſtration of government into 
his own hands. Lord Glamis, the chancellor, and Herries, 
were appointed to ſignify this reſolution to Morton, who 
was at that time in Dalkeith, his uſual place of reſidence. 
Nothing could equal the joy with which this unexpected re- 
| ſolution filled the nation, but the ſurpriſe occaſioned by the 
| ſeeming alacrity with which the regent deſcended from fo 
high a ſtation. He neither wanted ſagacity to foreſee the 
danger of refigning, nor inclination to keep poſſeſſion of an 
office, for the expiration of which the law had fixed ſo diſ- 


8 
March 23. 


He reſigns 
his office, 
and retires. 


tant a term. But all the ſources, whence the faction of 


which he was head, derived their ſtrength, had either 
failed, or now ſupplied his adverſaries with the means of 
bumbling him. The commons, the city of Edinburgh, the 
clergy, were all totally ahenated from him, by his multiplied 
oppreſſions. n having lately bound her tel by treaty, 
is 


» Spotſ; 278. 
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to ſend a conſiderable body of troops to the aſſiſtance of the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands, who were ſtruggling for li- 
berty, had little leiſure to attend to the affairs of Scotland; 

and as ſhe had nothing to dread from France, in whoſe 
councils the princes of Lorrain had not at that time much 


influence, ſhe was not diſpleaſed, perhaps, at the birth of 
new factions in the kingdom. Even thoſe nobles, who 
had long been joined with Morton in faction, or whom 


March 12. 


he had attached to his perſon by benefits, Glamis, Lind- 
fay, Ruthven, Pitcairn the fecretary, Murray of Tilli- 
bardin comptroller, all deferted his falling fortunes, and ap- 
peared in the council at Stirling. 80 many concurring 
circumſtances convinced Morton of his own weakneſs, and 
determined him to give way to a torrent, which was too im- 
petuous to be reſiſted. He attended the chancellor and 
Herries to Edinburgh; was preſent when the king's accept- | 
ance of the government was proclaimed ; and, in the pre- 
ſence of the people, ſurrendered to the king all the autho- 
rity to which he had any claim in virtue of his ofhce. This 


ceremony was accompanied with ſuch exceſſive joy and ac- 


Continues 
ta watch 
the mo- 
tions of the 
adverſe 
Party. 


clamations of the multitude, as added, no doubt, to the an- 
guiſh which an ambitious ſpirit muſt feel, when compelled 
to renounce ſupreme power; and convinced Morton how 
entirely he had loſt the affections of his countrymen. He 
obtained, however, from the king an act containing the ap- 
probation of every thing done by him m the exerciſe of his 
othce, and a pardon in the moſt ample form that his fear or 
caution could deviſe, of all paſt offences, crimes, and trea- 
ſons. The nobles, who adhered to the king, bound them- - 
ſelves under a great penalty, to procure. the ratification of 
this act in the firſt parliament x. 
A couNcir. of twelve peers was appointed to aſſiſt the 
king in the adminiſtration of affairs. Morton, deſerted by 


his own party, and unable to ſtruggle with the faction 


which governed abfolutely at court, retired to one of his 
feats, and ſeemed to enjoy the tranquillity, and to be occu- 
pied only in the amvſements of a country life. His mind, 
however, was deeply diſquieted with all the uneaſy reflec- 


tions which accompany difappointed ambition, and intent 


on ſchemes for recovering his former grandeur. Even in 


this retreat, which the people Called the Lizors-den, his 


wealth and abilities rendered him formidable; and the new 


counſellors were ſo imprudent as to rouſe him, by the pre- 
cipitancy 
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cipitancy with which they haſtened to ſtrip him of all the n o K 
remains of power. They required him to ſurrender the vr. 
caſtle of Edinburgh, which was ſtill in his poſſeſhon. He — 
reſuſed at firſt to do ſo, and began to prepare for its defence? s. 
but the citizens of Edinburgh having taken arms, and re- 
pulſed part of the garriſon, which was ſent out to guard 2 
convoy of proviſions, he was obliged to give up that import- 
ant fortreſs, without reſiſtance. This encouraged his ad- 
verſaries to call a parliament to meet at Edinburgh, and to 
multiply their demands upon him, in ſuch a manner, as con- 
vinced him that nothing leſs than his utter ruin would ſa- 
tisfy their inveterate hatred. 
Turm power and popularity, however, began already to 
decline. The chancellor, the ableſt and molt moderate man 
in the party, having been killed at Stirling, in an accidental- 
rencounter between his followers and thoſe of the earl of 
Crawford; Atho!, who was appointed his fucceſſor in that 
high ole, the aarly of Eglinton, Caithneſs, and lord Ogil- 
vie, all the prime favourites at court, were either avowed 
papiſts, or ſuſpected of leaning to the opinions of that ſect. 
In an age when the return of popery was ſo much and fo 
juſtly dreaded, this gave univerſal alarm. As Morton had 
always treated the papiſts with rigour, this unſcaſonable fa- 
vour to perſons of that religion made all zcalous proteſtants 
remember that circumſtance in his adminiſtration with ow 
raiſe ?, 
l MokroN, to hom none of theſe particulars were un- Reſumes 
known, thought this the proper juncture for ſetting to work his former 
the inſtruments which he had been preparing. Having OTE: 
gained the confidence of the earl of Mar, and of the counteis 
his mother, he infinuated to them, that Alexander Erſkine 
had formed a plot to deprive his nephew of the government . 
of Stirling-caſtle, and the cuſtody of the king's perſon ; and 
eaſily induced an ambitious woman, and a youth of twenty, 
to employ force to prevent this ſuppoſed injury. The earl = 
repairing ſuddenly to Stirling, and being admitted as uſual Aprll as. 
into the caſtle with his attendants, ſeized the gates early in 
the morning, and turned out his uncle, who dreaded no 
danger from his hands. The ſcldiers gf the garriſon ſub- 
mitted to him as their governor, and, with little danger and 
no effuſion of blood, he became maſter both of the king's 
perſon, and of the fortreſs ©. | 
AN event ſo unexpected occaſioned great conſternation. 
Though Morton's hand did not appear in the execution, he 


Way 
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The new counſcllors ſaw it to be neceſſary, for» their own 


CIs ſafety, to change their meafures, and, inſtead of purſuing 


1578. 


> July 25. 


him with fuch implacable reſentment, to enter into terms 
of accommodation with an adverſary, ſtill ſo capable of 
creating them trouble. Four were named, on each fide, to 
adjuſt the differences. They met not Rr from Dalkeith; 
and when they had brought, matters near a concluſion, 
Morton, who was too ſagacious not to improve the advantage 
which their ſecurity and their attention to the treaty afford- 


ed him, ſet out in the night-time for Stirling, and having 
Slay 24. 


by him into the caſtle; and managing matters there with 


gained Murray 9 * ina Mar's uncle, was admitted 


his uſual dexterity, he ſoon had more entirely the command 
of the fort, than the earl himſelf. He was likewiſe admittted 
to a feat in the privy-council, and . as complete an 
aſcendant in it *. 

As the time appointed for the meeting of parliament at 
Edinburgh now approached, this gave him ſome anxiety. 


He was afraid of conducting the young lang to a city whoſe 


inhabitants were ſo much at the devotion of the adverſe fac- 
tion. He was no leſs unwilling to leave James behind at 
Stirling. In order to avoid this dilemma, he iſſued a pro- 
clamation in the king's name, changing the place of meet- 
ing from Edinburgh to Stirling-caſtle. This Athol and his 
party repreſented as a ſtep altogether unconſtitutional. The 
king, faid they, is Morton's priſoner; the pretended coun- 
tellors are his ſlaves; a parliament, to which all the nobles 
may repair without fear, and where they may deliberate with 
freedom, is abſolutely neceſſary for ſettling the nation, 
after diſorders of ſuch long continuance. But in an affembly 
called contrary to all form, held within the walls of a garri- 
fon, and overawed by armed men, what ſafety could mem- 
bers expect ? what liberty could prevail in debate ? or what 
benefit reſult to the public ? The parliament met, however, 


on the day appointed, and, notwithſtanding the proteſtation 


of the earl of Montroſe and lord Lindſay, in name of their 
party, proceeded to buſineſs. The king's acceptance of the 


government was confirmed ; the act granted to Morton, for 


his ſecurity, ratified ; fome regulations, with regard to the 
numbers and authority of the privy council, were agreed 
upon; and a penſion for life granted to the counteſs of 

Mar, 
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Mar. who had been ſo inſtrumental in bringing about the 
late revolution b. a 


- 


MEANWIILE Argyll, Athol, and their Collowers,. took: 


arms, upon the ſpecious pretence of reſcuing the king from 
captivity, and the kingdom from oppreſſion. James him- 
ſelf, impatient of the.ſervitude in which he was held, by a 
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Argyll and 


Athol take 


Arms 


man whom he had long been taught to hate, ſecretly en- againſt 


couraged their enterpriſe; though, at the ſame time, he was 
obliged not only to diſavow them in public, but to levy 
forces againſt them, and even to declare, by proclamation, 
that he was perfectly free from any conſtraint, either upon 
his perſon or his will. Both ſides quickly took the field. 
Argyll and Athol were at the head of ſeven thouſand men; 
the earl of Angus, Morton's nephew, met them with an 
army five thouſand ſtrong ; neither party, however, was 
cager to engage. Morton diſtruſted the fidelity of his own 
troops. The two earls were ſenſible that a ſingle victory, 
however complete, would not be deciſive; and as they were 
in no condition to undertake the ſiege of Stirhng-caſtle, 
where the king was kept, their ſtrength would ſoon be ex- 
hauſted, while Morton's own wealth, and the patronage of 
the queen of England, might furniſh him with endleſs re- 
ſources. By the mediation of Bowes, whom Elizabeth had 


him. 


Auguſt IT. 


Elizabeth 


lent into Scotland to negotiate an accommodation between negociates 


the two factions, a treaty was concluded, in conſequence of 


AN accom- 
modation 


which Argyll and Athol were admitted into the king's pre- between 
ſence; ſome of their party were added to the privy council; them. 


and a convention of nobles called, in order to bring all re- 
maining differences to an amicable ue ©. _ 4 

As ſoon as James aſſumed the government into his own 
hands, he diſpatched the abbot of Dunfermling to inform 
Elizabeth of that event; to offer to renew the alliance be- 
tween the two kingdoms z and to demand poſſeſſion of the 
eſtate which had lately fallen to him by the death of his 


grandmother the counteſs of Lennox. That lady's ſecond 


ſon had left one daughter, Arabella Stewart, who was born 
in England. And as the chief objection againſt the preten- 
ſions of the Scottiſh line to the crown of England, was that 
maxim of Englith law, which excludes aliens from any 
right of inheritance within the kingdom, Elizabeth, by 
granting this demand, would have eitablithed a precedent in 
James's favour, that might have been deemed deciſive, with 


regard to a point, which it had been her conſtant care to keep 


uadecided. Without ſuifering this delicate queſtion to 


» Galdw., ii. 547. Parl. 5 Jac. 6. « Crawf. Mem. 307. 
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be tried, or allowing any new light to be thrown on that, 
which ſhe conſidered as the great myſtery of her reign, ſhe 
commanded lord Burleigh, maſter of the wards, to ſequeſter 
the rents of the eſtate; and by this method of proceeding, 
gave the Scottiſh king early warning how neceſſary it would 
be to court her favour, if ever he hoped for ſucceſs in claims 
of greater importance, but equally liable to be controverted d. 

ArTeR many delays, and with much difficulty, the con- 
tending nobles were at laſt brought to fome agreement. But 
it was followed by a tragical event. Morton, in token of 
reconcilement, having invited the leaders of the oppoſite 

party to a great entertainment, Athol the chancellor was ſoon 
Kaen taken ill, and died within a few days. The ſymptoms 
and violence of the diſeaſe gave riſe to firong ſuſpicions of 
his being poiſoned ; and though the phyſicians, who opened 
his body, differed in opinion as to the cauſe of the diſtemper, 
the chancellor's relations publicly accuſed Morton of that 
odious crime. The advantage which viſibly accrued to him, 
by the removal of a man of great abilities, and averſe from 
all his meaſures, was ſufficient proof of his guilt to the peo- 
ple, who are ever fond of 1 imputing the death of eminent 
perſons to extraordinary cauſes ©. 

THe office of chancellor was beſtowed upon Argyll, whom 
this preferment reconciled, in a great meaſure, to Morton's 
adminiſtration. He had now recovered all the authority he 
poſſeſſed during his regency, and had entirely broken, or 
baffled, the power and cabals of his enemies. None of the 
great families remained to be the objects of his jealouſy or 


to obſtruct his deſigns, but that of Hamilton. The earl of 
Arran, the eldeſt brother, had never recovered the ſhock. 


which he received from the ill ſucceſs of his paſhon for the 
queen, and had now altogether loſt his reaſon. Lo folks. the 
ſecond brother, was in pofleſſion of the family eſtate. 
Lord Claud was commendator of Paiſley ; both of them 


young men, ambitious and enterpriſing. Morton dreaded 


their influence in the kingdom; the courtiers hoped to ſhare 
their ſpoils among them; and as all princes naturally 
view their ſucceſſors with je alouſy and hatred, it was eaſy 
to infuſe theſe paſſions into the mind of the young king. 
A pretence was at hand to juſtify the moſt violent procced- 
ings. The pardon, ſtipulated in the treaty of Perth, did 
not extend to ſuch as were acceflary to the murder of the 
regents Murray or Lennox. Lord John and his brother 

| were 
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were ſuſpected of being the authors of both theſe crimes, 
and had been included in a general act of attainder on that 
account. Without ſummoning them to trial, or examining 
a fingle witneſs to prove the charge, this attainder was now 
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thought ſufficient to ſubject them to all the penalties Which 


they would have incurred by being formally convicted. The 


. earls of Morton, Mar, and Eglinton, together with the 


lords Ruthven, Boyd, and Cathcart, received a commiſſion 
to ſcize their perſons and eſtates. On a few hours warning, 
2 conhderable body of troops was ready, and marched to- 
wards Hamilton in hoſtile array. Happily the two brothers 
made their eſcape, though with great difficulty. But their 

lands were confiſcated ; the caſtles of Hamilton and Draffan 
beſieged; thoſe who defended them puniſhed. The earl of 
Arran, though incapable, from his ſituation, of committing 


any crime, was involved, by a ſhameful abuſe of law, in the 


common ruin of his family'y ; and as if he, too, could have 
been guilty of rebellion, he was confined a cloſe priſoner. 
Theſe proceedings, ſo contrary to the fundamental principles 
of juſtice, were all ratified in the ſubſequent parſiament f. 

About this time Mary ſent, by Naue her ſecretary, a let- 
ter to her fon, together with ſome jewels of value, and a veſt 
embroidered with her own hands. But as ſhe gave him only 
the title of prince of Scotland, the meſienger was diſmiſſed 
without being admitted into his preſence b. 

Thoben Elizabeth had, at this time, no particular rea- 
ſon to fear any attempt of the popith- princes in Mary's fa- 
vour, - ſhe {till continued to guard her with the fame anxious 
care. The acquiſition of Portugal, on the one hand, and the 
defence of the Netherlands, on the other, fully employen 
the councils and arms of Spain. France, torn in pieces by 
inteſtine commotions, and under a weak and capricious 


prince, deſpiſed and diſtruſted by his own ſubjects, was in 
no condition to diſturb its neighbours. Elizabeth had long Negocia- 
amuſed that court by carrying on a treaty of marriage with tions for a 


the duke of Alengon, the king's brother. But whether, at 


marriage 
between 


the age of forty-fve, ſhe really intended to marry a prince Elizabeth 
& twenty; whether the pleaſure of being flattered and and the 


courted, made her liſten to the addreſſes of ſo young a lover, 
whom ſhe allowed to viſit her at two different times, and 
treated with the moſt diſtinguiſhing reſpect z or whether 
conſiderations of intereſt predominated in this as well as in 
every other tranſaction of. her reign, are problems in hiſtory 
which we are not concerned to relolve. During the pro- 


greſs 
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greſs of this negociation, which was drawn out to an extra- 
ordinary length, Mary could expect no aſſiſtance from the 
French court, and ſeems to have held little correſpondence 
with it; and there was no period in her reign, wherein 
Elizabeth enjoyed more perfect ſecurity. | 
Moro ſeems at this time to have been equally ſecure; 
but his ſecurity was not fo well founded. He had wea- 
thered out one ſtorm, had cruſhed his adverſaries, and was 
again in poſſeſſion of the ſole direction of affairs. But as the 
king was now of an age when the character and diſpoſitions 
of the mind begin to unfold themſelves, and to become vi- 
fible, the ſmalleſt attention to thefe might have convinced 
him, that there was reaſon to expect new and more dan- 
gerous attacks on his power. James early diſcovered that 
exceſhve attachment to favourites, which accompanied him 
through his whole life. This paſſion, which naturally ariſes 
from inexperience, and youthful warmth of heart, was, at 
his age, far from being culpable ; nor could it well be ex- 
pected that the choice of the objects, on whom he placed 
his affections, ſhould be made with great ſkill. The moſt 


: conſiderable of them was Eſme Stewart, a native of France, 


sept. 8. 


7 


and ſon of a ſecond brother of the earl of Lennox. He 
was diſtinguiſhed by the title of lord D' Aubignè, an eſtate 
in France, which deſcended to him from his anceſtors, on 
whom it had been conferred, in reward of their valour -and 
ſervices to the French crown. He arrived in Scotland about 
this time, on purpoſe to demand the eſtate and title of 
Lennox, to which he pretended a legal right. He was re- 
ceived at firſt by the king with the reſpect due to ſo near a 
relation. The gracefulneſs of his perton, the elegance of 
his dreſs, and his courtly behaviour, made a great impreſ- 
ſion on James, who, even in his more mature years, was 
little able to reſiſt theſe frivolous charms; and his affection 
flowed with its uſual rapidity and profuſion. Within a few 
days after Stewart's appearance at court, he was created 
lord Aberbrothock, ſoon after earl, and then duke of Len- 
nox, governor of Dunbarton caſtle, captain of the guard, fivit 
lord of the bed-chamber, and lord high chamberlain. At the 
fame time, and without any of the envy or emulation which 
is uſual among candidates for favour, captain James Stewart, 
the ſecond ſon of lord Ochiltree, grew into great confidence. 
But notwithſtanding this union, Lennox and captain Stew- 
art were perſons of very oppoſite characters. The former 
was naturally gentle, humane, candid; but unacquainted 
with the ſtate of the country, and milled or miſinformed by 
thoſe whom he truſted ; not unworthy to be the companion 


of 
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of the young king in his amuſements, but utterly diſqualified B o O K 
for acting as a miniſter in directing his affairs. The latter was vi. 
remarkable for all the vices which render a man formidable gw © 
to his country, and a pernicious counſellor to his prince; nor 1579. 
did he poſſeſs anyone virtue to counterbalance theſe vices, un- 
leſs dexterity in conducting his own deſigns, and an enter- 
priſing courage, ſuperior to the ſenſe of danger, may paſs by 
that name. Unreſtrained by religion, regardleſs of decency, 
and undiſmayed by oppoſition, he aimed at objects ſeemingly 
unattainable 3 but under a prince void of experience, and 
blind to all the defects of thoſe who had gained his favour, 
his audacity was ſucceſsful and honours, wealth, and 
power were the reward of his crimes. 

Borg the favourites concurred in employing their whole Theylabour 
addreſs to undermine Morton's credit, which alone obſtruct- —_— 
ed their full poſſeſſion of power. As James had been bred ton's au- 
up with an averſion for that nobleman, who endeavoured thorlty. 

rather to maintain the authority of a tutor, than to act with 
the obſequiouſneſs of a miniſter, they found it no difficult 
matter to accompliſh theindefign. Morton, who could no Oftober 17. 
longer keep the king ſhut up within the walls of Stirling-caſtle, 
having called a parliament to meet at Edinburgh, brought 
him thither. James made his entry into the capital with 
great ſolemnity ; the citizens received him with the loudeſt 
acclamations of joy, and with many expenſive pageants, ac- 
cording to the mode of that age. After a long period of 
thirty ſeven years, during which Scotland had been ſubject- 
ed to the delegated power of regents, or to the feeble go- 
vernment of a woman; after having ſuffered all the mi- 
ſeries of civil war, and felt the inſolence of foreign armies, 
the nation rejoiced to fee the ſceptre once more in the hands 
of a king. Fond even of that ſhadow of authority, which a 
prince of fifteen could poſſeſs, the Scots flattered themſelves, 
that union, order, and tranquillity would now be reſtored to 
the kingdom. James opened the parliament with extraor- 
dinary- pomp, but nothing remarkable paſſed in it. : 

THESE demonſtrations, however, of the people's love and 13880. 
attachment to their ſovereign, encouraged the favourites to 
continue their inſinuations againſt Morton; and as the king 
now reſided in the palace of Holy-rood-houle, to which all 
his ſubjects had acceſs, the cabal againſt the earl grew daily 
ſtronger, and the intrigue, which occaſioned his fall, ripened 
gradually. _ | | 

Moro began to be ſenſible of his danger, and endeavour- Morton en- 
ed to put a ſtop to the career of Lennox's preferment, by re- meg WP 
_ preſenting him as a formidable enemy to the reformed reli- Dany 
YE | Aa gion, 
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BOOK gions a ſecret e in favour of popery, and a known emiſſary 
vi. of the houſe of Guiſe. The clergy, apt to believe every ru- 
nour of this kind, ſpread the alarm among the people. But 
1580. . Lennox, either out of complaiſance to his maſter, or con- 
vinced by the arguments of ſome learned divines whom the 
king appointed to inſtruct him in the principles of the pro- 
teſtant religion, publicly renounced the errors of popery, in 
the church of St. Giles, and declared himſelf a member of 
the church of Scotland, by ſigning her Confeſſion of Faith. 
This, though it did not remove all ſuſpicions, nor ſilence 
| ſome zealous preachers, abated, in a great degree, the force 
of the accuſation ®. > | 
| Ox the other hand, a rumour preyailed that Morton was 
preparing to ſeize the king's perſon and to carry him into 
England. Whether deſpair of maintaining his power by any 
other means, had driven him to make any overture of that 
Find to the Engliſh court, or whether it was a calumny in- 
vented by his adverſaries to render him odious, cannot now 
de determined with certainty. As he declared at his death 
| that ſuch a deſign had never entered into his thoughts, the 
| latter ſeems to be moſt probable. It afforded a pretence, 
however for reviving the office of lord chamberlain, which 
ö had been for ſome time diſuſed. That honour was confer- 
: | red on Lennox. Alexander Erſkine, Morton's capital ene- 
| my, was his deputy ; they had under them a band of gentle- 
| | men, who were appointed conſtantly to attend the king, and 
4 to. guard his perſon l. l | 
_$ Elizabeth Mokro was not ignorant of what his enemies intended 
interpoſes to inſinuate by ſuch unufual precautions for the king's 
mf be⸗ ſafety; and as his laſt reſource, applied to Elizabeth, whoſe 
| protection had often ſtood him in ſtead in his greateſt difh- 
| culties. In conſequence of this application, Bowes her 
envoy, accuſed Lennox of practices againſt the peace of the 
two kingdoms, and inſiſted, in her name, that he ſhould 
inſtantly be removed from the privy council. Such an un- 
precedented demand was conſidered by the counſellors as an 
afffont to the king, and an encroachment on the independence 
of the kingdom. They affected to call in queſtion the enyoy's 
| powers, and upon that pretence refuſed him farther audience: 
and he retiring in diſguſt, and without taking leave, fir 
| Alexander Home was ſent to expoſtulate with Elizabeth on 
| the ſubjet. After the treatment which her envoy had re- 
| | ceived, Elizabeth thought it below her dignity to admit 
Home into her preſence. Burleigh, to whom he was com- 
> e — manded 
| 
| 
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manded to impart his commiſſion, reproached him with his B O O K 
maſter's ingratitude towards a benefactreſs who had placed v1. 
the crown on his head, and required him to adviſe the king to 
beware of ſacrificing the friendſhip of ſo neceſſary an ally to 1580. 
the giddy humours of a young man, without experience, 

and ſtrongly ſuſpected of principles and attachments incom- 
patible with the happineſs of the Scottith nation. * 
Tris accuſation of Lennox, haſtened, in all pre bability, Morton ac- 
Mlorton's fall. The act of indemnity, which he had ob- cuſed of the 
tained when he reſigned the regency, was worded with ſuch 21. of 
| . the late 
ſcrupulous exactneſs, as almoſt ſcreened him from any legal king. 
proſecution. The murder of the late king was the only 
crime which could not, with decency, be inſerted in a 
pardon granted by his ſon. Here Morton till lay open to 
the penalties of the law, and captain Stewart, who ſhunned 
no action, however deſperate, if it led to power or to fa- 
your, entered the council-chamber while the king and nobles 
wgre aſſembled, and falling on his Laces, accuſed Morton Decem. 30. 
of being aceeſſary, or, according to the language of the 
9cottiſh law art and part, in the eonſpiracy againſt the life 
of his majeſty's father, and offered, under the uſual penal- 
ties, to verify this charge by legal evidence. Morton who 
was preſent, heard this accuſation with firmneſs; and re- 
plied with a diſdainful ſmile, proceeding either from con- 
tempt of the infamous character of his accuſer, or from con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own innocence, © that his known zeal in 
puniſhing thoſe who were ſuſpected of that deteſtable crime, 
might well exempt himſelf from any ſuſpicion of being ac- 
. ceſlary to it; nevertheleſs, he would cheerfully ſubmit to 
a trial, either in that. place or in any other court; and 
doubted not but his own innocence, and the malice of his 
enemies, would then appear in the cleareſt light.” Stewart, 
who was {till on his knees, began to inquire how he would 
reconcile his beſtowing ſo many honours on Archibald 
Douglas, whom he certainly knew to be one of the murder- 
ers, with his pretended zeal againſt that crime. Morton was 
ready to anſwer. But the king commanded both to be remov- - 
ed. The earl was confined, firſt of all to his own houſe, and 
then committed to the caſtle of Edinburgh, of which Alex- 1557. 
ander Erſkine: was governor; and as if it had not been a Jan. 2. 
ſufficient indignity to ſubje& him to the power of one of his 
enemies, he was a after carried to Dunbarton, of which 
Lennox had the command. A warrant was likewiſe iſſued Jan. 18. 
for apprehending Archibald Douglas; but he, having re- 


ceived timely intelligence of the approaching danger, fled 
into England *. | 


Aa2 Tux 
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Book Tus earl of Angus, who imputed theſe violent proceed- 
vi. ings, not to hatred againſt Morton alone, but to the ancient 
enmity between the houſes of Stewart and of Douglas, and 
1581. Who believed that a conſpiracy was now formed for the de- 
ſtruction of all who bore that name, was ready to take arms 
in order to reſcue his kinſman. But Morton abſolutely for- 

bad any ſuch attempt, and declared that he would rather 

ſuffer ten thouſand deaths, than bring an imputation upon 

his own character by ſeeming to decline a trial. 

Elizabeth's ELIZABETH did not fail to interpoſe, with warmth, in be- 
| meaſures in half of a man who had contributed ſo much to preſerve her 
| va Hoa influence over Scotland. The late tranſactions in that king- 
dom had given her great uneaſineſs. The power which 
Lennox had acquired independent of her was dangerous, 

| the treatment her ambaſſadors had met with differed greatly 
1 from the reſpect with which the Scots were in uſe to receive 
3 her miniſters; and the attack now made on Morton fully 
convinced her that there was an intention to ſow the ſeeds 
of diſcord between the two nations, and to ſeduce James _ 

into a new alliance with France, or into a marriage with 

ſome popiſh princeſs. Full of theſe apprehenſions, ſhe 

ordered a conſiderable body of troops to be aſſembled on the 

borders of Scotland, and diſpatched Randolph as her am- 

baſſador into that kingdom. He addreſſed himſelf not only 

to James, and to his council, but to a convention of eſtates, 

met at that time. He began with enumerating the extraor- 
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blood of her ſubjects and the treaſures of her crown, 
reſcued the Scots from the dominion of France, eſtabliſhed 
among them true religion, and put them in poſſeſſion of 
their ancient rights: that from the beginning of civil diſſen- 
tions in the kingdom, ſhe had protected thoſe who eſpouſed 
the king's cauſe, and by her aſſiſtance alone, the crown had 
been preſerved on his head, and all the attempts of the ad- 
verſe faction baffled; that an union, unknown to their an- 
ceſtors, but equally beneficial to both kingdoms, had ſubfiſted 
for a long period of years; and though ſo many popiſh 
princes had combined to diſturb this happy ſtate of things, 
her care, and their conſtancy, had hitherto defeated all theſe 
efforts: that ſhe had obſerved of late an unuſual coldneſs, 
_ diſtruſt, and eſtrangement in the Scottiſh council, which "= 
| coul 
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a retainer to the houſe of Guiſe, bred up in the errors of 


357. 
ould impute to none but to Lennox, a ſubject of France, B Oo o *K | 


VI. 


popery, and {till ſuſpected of favouring that ſuperſtition. 


Not ſatished with having mounted ſo faſt to an uncommon 


height of power, which he exerciſed with all the raſhneſs of 


youth, and all the ignorance of a ſtranger ; not thinking it 
enough to have deprived the earl of Morton of the authority 
due to his abilities and experience, he had conſpired the ruin 
of that nobleman, who had often expoſed his life in the 
king's cauſe, who had contributed more than any other ſub- 
ject to place him on the throne, to reſiſt the encroachments 
of popery, and to preſerve the union between the two king- 
doms. If any zeal for religion remained among the nobles 
in Scotland, if they wiſhed for the continuance of amity 
with England, if they valued the privileges of their own 
order, he called upon them, in the name of his miſtreſs, to 
remove ſuch a pernicious counſellor as Lennox from the pre- 
ſence of the young king, to reſcue Morton out of the hands 
of his avowed enemy, and ſecure to him the benefit of a 
fair and impartial trial: and if force was neceſſary towards 
accompliſhing a deſign ſo ſalutary to the king and kingdom, 
he promiſed them the protection of his miſtreſs in the enter- 
priſe, and whatever aſſiſtance they ſhould demand either of 
men or money x. | | 
Bor theſe extraordinary remonſtrances, e 
with ſuch an unuſual appeal from the king to his ſubjects, 


were not the only means employed by Elizabeth in favour of 


Morton, and againſt Lennox. She perſuaded the prince of 
Orange to ſend an agent into Scotland, and under colour of 
complimenting James on account of the valour which many 
of his ſubjects had diſplayed in the ſervice of the ſtates, to 
enter into à long detail of the reſtleſs enterpriſes of the 


popiſh princes againſt the proteſtant religion; to beſeech 


him to adhere inviolably to the alliance with England, the 
only barrier which ſecured his kingdom againſt their dan- 


gerous cabals; and, above all things, to diſtruſt the inſinua- 


tions of thoſe who endeavoured to weaken or to diſſolve that 


union between the Britiſh nations, which all the proteſtants 


in Europe beheld with ſo much pleaſure g. 


1581. 


James's counſellors were too intent upon the deſtruction James de- 
of their enemy to liſten to theſe remonſtrances. The offi- termines to 


cious interpoſition of the prince of Orange, the haughty 
tone of Elizabeth's meſſage, and her avowed attempt 
to excite ſubjects to rebel againſt their ſovereign, were 
| conſi- 


" Cald. iii, 6. Strype, ii, 621. Cald. iii. 9. Sec Append. No. VIII. 
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againſt him. 
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conſidered as unexampled inſults on the majeſty and in- 
dependence of a crowned head. A general and evaſive 
WAV anſwer was given to Randolph. James prepared to aſſert 


his own dignity with ſpirit. All thoſe fuſpected of favouring 
Morton were turned out of office, ſome of them were re- 
quired to ſurrender themſelves priſoners; the men capable 
of bearing arms throughout the kingdom were commanded 
to be in readineſs to take the field ; and troops were levied and 


*pofted on the borders. The Engliſh ambaſſador, finding 


that neither the public manifeſto which he had delivered to 
the convention, nor his private cabals with the nobles, could 
excite them to arms, fled in the night-time out of Scotland, 


' where libels againſt him had been daily publiſhed, and even 


attempts made upon his life. In both kingdoms every thing 
wore an hoſtile aſpect. But Elizabeth, though ſhe wiſhed 


to have intimidated the Scottiſh king by her preparations, 


had no inclination to enter into a war with him, and the 
troops on the borders, which had given fuch umbrage, were 


Taz greater ſolicitude Elizabeth diſcovered for Morton's ' 


ſafety, the more eagerly did his enemies drive on their ſchemes 


for his deſtruction, Captain Stewart, his accuſer, was firſt 
appointed tutor to the carl of Arran, and ſoon after both the 


title and eſtate of his unhappy ward, to which he advanced 


ſome frivolous claim, were conferred upon him. The new- 


He is tried 
and con- 
demned. 


made peer was commanded to conduct Morton from Dun- 


barton to Edinburgh; and by that choice the earl was not 


only warned what fate he might expect, but had the cruel 
mortification of ſeeing his deadly enemy already loaded with 
honours, in reward of the malice which he had contributed 
to his ruin. VVL, Spe e 

TEE records of the court of j/ticiary at this period are 
loſt. The account which our hiſtorians give of Morton's 
trial is inaccurate and unſatisfactory. The proceedings 
againſt -him ſeem to have been carried on with violence. 
During the trial, great bodies of armed men were drawn up 
in different parts of the city. The jury was compoſed of 
the earl's known enemies; and though he challenged ſeveral. 
of them, his. objections were oyer-ruled. After a ſhort con- 


ſultation his peers found him guilty of coficealing, and of 


being art and part in the conſpiracy againſt the life of the 
late king. The firſt part of the verdict did not ſurpriſe 
him, but he twice repeated the words art and part with ſome 
vehemence, and added, God knows it is not ſo.” The 

EE doom 
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doom which the law decrees againſt a traitor, was pro- BOOK 
nounced, The king, however, remitted the cruel and ig= vi. 
nominious part of the ſentence, and appointed that he ſhould &vW 
ſuffer death next day, by being beheaded ?. 5 
DovriNG that awful interval, Morton poſſeſſed the utmoſt His death. 
compoſure of mind. He ſnapped cheerfully ; ſlept a part of 
the night in his uſual manner, and employed the reſt of his 
time in religious conferences, and in acts of devotion with 
ſome miniſters of the city. The clergyman who attended 
him, dealt freely with his conſcience, and preſſed his crimes 
home upon him. What he confeſſed with regard to the 
crime for which he ſuffered, is remarkable, and ſupplies, in 
ſome meaſure, the imperfe&tion of our records. He ac- 
knowledged, that on his return from England after the 
death of Rizio, Bothwell had informed him of the conſpi- 
racy againſt the king, which the queen, as he told him, 
knew of and approved; that he ſolicited him to concur in 
the execution of it, which at that time he abſolutely declined ; - 
that ſoon after, Bothwell himſelf, and Archibald Douglas, 
in his name, renewing their folicitations to the ſame purpoſe, 
he had required a warrant under the queen's hand, autho- 
rizing the attempt, and as that had never been produced, 
he had refufed to be any farther concerned in the matter. 
« But,” continued he, “ as I neither conſented to this 
e treaſonable act, nor affiſted in the committing of it, 
« fo it was impoſſible for me to reveal, or to prevent it. 
« To whom could I make the diſcovery? The queen was 
« the author of the enterpriſe. - Darnly was ſuch a change- 
« ling, that no ſecret could be ſafely communicated to him. 
© Huntly and Bothwell, who bore the chief ſway in the 
* kingdom, were thetnfelves the perpetrators of the crime.” 
Theſe circumſtances, it muſt be confeſſed, go ſome length 
towards extenuating Morton's guilt ; and though his apo- 
logy for the favour he had ſhewn to Archibald Douglas, 
whom he knew to be one of the conſpirators, be far leſs 
ſatisfactory, no uneaſy reflections ſeem to have diſquieted 
his own mind on that account 2. When his Keepers told 
him tHat the guards were attending, and all things in readi- 
neſs, © I pratfe my God,” faid he, „I am ready likewife.” 
Arran commanded theſe guards; and even in thoſe. mo- 
ments, when the moſt implacable hatred is apt to relent, 
the malice of his enemies could not forbear this a 
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On the ſcaffold, his behaviour was calm ; his countenance 
and voice unaltered ; and after ſome time ſpent i in devotion, 
he ſuffered death with the intrepidity which became the 
name of Douglas. His head was placed on the public 


gaol of Edinburgh; and his body, after lying till ſun-ſet 


Odious con- 
duct of 
Arran. 


on the ſcaffold, covered with a beggarly cloak, was carried 
by common porters to the uſual burial- place of criminals. 
None of his friends durſt accompany it to the grave, or 
diſcover their gratitude and reſpect by any ſymptoms of 
ſorrow ". | 

ARRAN, no leſs profligate in private life, than audacious 
in his public conduct, ſoon after drew the attention of 

is countrymen, by his infamous marriage with the coun- 


| teſs of March. Beſore he grew into favour at court, he 


July 6. 


Qctob. 24. 


had been often entertained in her huſband's houſe, and 
without regarding the laws of hoſpitality or of gratitude, 


carried on a criminal intrigue with the wife of his bene- 


factor, a woman young and beautiful, but, according to the 
deſcription of a cotemporary hiſtorian, „ intolerable in all 
« the imperfections incident to her ſex.” Impatient of 
any reſtraint upon their mutual defires, they, with equal 
ardour, withed to avow their union publicly, and to legiti- 
mate, by a marriage, the offspring of their unlawful paſſion. 
'The counteſs petitioned to be divorced from her huſband, 
for a reaſon which no modeſt women will ever plead. 
The Judges, over-awed by Arran, paſſed ſentence without 
delay. This infamous ſcene was concluded by a marriage, 
ſolemniſed wich great pomp, and beheld by all ranks of 
men with the utmoſt horror *, | 
A PARLIAMENT was held this year, at the opening of 
which ſome diſputes aroſe between Arran and the earl now 
created duke of Lennox. Arran, haughty by nature, and 


puſhed on by his wife's ambition, began to affect an equa- 


lity with the duke, under whoſe protection he had hitherto 
been contented to place himſelf. After various attempts 
to form a party in the council againſt Lennox, he found 
him fixed ſo firmly in the king's affections, that it was im- 
poſlible to ſhake him; and rather than loſe all intereſt at 
court, from which he was | baniſhed, he 'made the moſt 


humble ſubmiſſions to the favourite, and again recovered 


his former credit. This rupture contributed, however, to 


render the duke ſtill more odious to the nation. During 


the continuance of it, Arran affected to court the clergy, 


| pretended an extraordinary zeal for the proteſtant religion, 


and 


: Crawf. Mem. 334. Spotſw. 314. Spoetſw. 373. 
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and laboured to confirm the ſuſpicions which were enter- 
tained of his rival, as an emiſſary of the houſe of Guile, 
and a favourer of popery. As he was ſuppoſed to be ac- 
quainted with the duke's moſt ſecret deſigns, his calumnies 
were liſtened to with greater credit than was due to his cha- 


racter. To this rivalſhip between Lennox and Arran, during 


the continuance of which each endeavoured to conciliate the 
good will of the clergy, we mult aſcribe ſeveral acts of this 
parliament uncommonly favourable to the church, particu- 
larly one which aboliſhed the practice introduced by Mor- 
ton, of appointing but one miniſter to ſeveral pariſhes. 
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No notice hath been taken for ſeveral years of eccleſiaſti- Eccleſiaſti- 
cal affairs. While the civil government underwent ſo many calaffairs. 


extraordinary revolutions, the church was not free from con- 
vulſions. Two objects — engroſſed the attention of the 
clergy. The one was, the forming a ſyſtem of diſcipline, 


or eccleſiaſtical polity. After long labour, and many diffi- 


culties, this ſyſtem was at laſt brought to ſome degree of 
perfection. The aſſembly ſolemnly approved of it, and ap- 
pointed it to be laid before the privy council, in order to ob- 
tain the ratification of it in parliament. But Morton, du- 
ring his adminiſtration, and thoſe who, after his fall, go- 
verned the king, were equally unwilling to ſee it carried in- 
to execution; and by ſtarting difficulties, and throwing in 
objections, prevented it from receiving a legal ſanction. 


The other point in view was, the abolition of the epiſcopal 
order. The biſhops were ſo devoted to the king, to whom 


they owed their promotion, that the function itſelf was by 
ſome reckoned dangerous to civil liberty. Being allowed a 
ſeat in parliament, and diſtinguiſhed by titles of honour, 
theſe not only occaſioned many avocations from their ſpiri- 
tual employments, but ſoon rendered their character and 


manners extremely different from thoſe of the clergy in that 


age. The nobles viewed their power with jealouſy ; the 
populace conſidered their lives as profane; and both wiſhed 
their downfal. with equal ardour. The perſonal emulation 
between Melvil and Adamſon, a man of learning, and emi- 
nent for his popular eloquence, who was promoted, on the 
death of Douglas, to be archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, mingled 
itſelf with the paſſions on each fide, and heightened them. 


Attacks were made in every aſſembly on the order of biſhops; 


their privileges were gradually circumſcribed ; and at laſt 
an act was paſſed, declaring the office of biſhop, as it was 
| then exerciſed within the realm, to have neither foundation 
nor 
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nor warrant in the word of God; and requiring, under 
pain of excommumication, all who now poſſeſſed that office, 
inſtantly to rehgn it, and fo abſtain from preachinggor ad- 
mniſtering the ſacraments, until they fhould receive permif- 
for? from the general aſſembly. The court did not acqui- 


Eft in this decree. A vacancy happening ſoon after in the 
fee bf Glaſgow, Montgomery, miniſter at Stirling, a man 


vain, fiekle, prefumptuous, and more apt, by the blemiſhes 
in his character, to have ahenated the people from an order 


_ already beloved, than to reconcile them to one which was 


the object of their hatred, made an infamous ſimoniacal bar- 
gain with Lennox, and on his recommendation was choſen 
zrehbiſhop. The preibytery of Stirling, of which he was 2 
member, the preſbytery of Glaſgow, whither he was to be 
tranflated, the general aſſembly, vied with each other in 
proſecuting him on that account. In order to ſcreen Mont- 
gomery, James made trial both of gentle and of rigorons 
meaſures, and both were cqually ineffectual. The, general 
alſembly was juſt ready to pronounce againſt him the fen- 
tence of excommunication, when an herald entered, and 
commanded them m the king's name, and under pain of re- 
bellion, to ftop further proceedings. Even this injunction 
they defpifed ; and though Montgomery, by his tears and 
feeming penitence, procured a ſhort refpite, the ſentence 
was at laft iſſued by their appointment, and publithed in all 
the churches throughout the kingdom. 1 | 
Tux firmnefs of the clergy in a collective body was not 
greater than the boldneſs of fome individuals, particular 


of the miniſters of Edinburgh, They inveighed daily again 


the corruptions in the adminiſtration 3 and, with the freedom 
of fpeech admitted into the pulpit in that age, named Len- 


nox and Arran as the chief authors of the grievances under 


which the church and kingdom groaned. The courtiers, in 
their turn, comp:ained to the king of the infolent and ſedi- 
tious ſpirit of the clergy. In order to check the boldneſs of 
their diſcourſes, James iſſued a proclamation, commanding 
Dury, one of the molt popular miniſters, not only to leave 
the town, but to abſtain from preaching in any other place. 
Dury complained to the judicatories of this encroachment 
upon the immunities of his office. They approved of the 


doarine which he had delivered; and he determined to diſ- 


regard the royal proclamation. © But the magiſtrates being 
determined to compel him to leave the city, according to the 


| king's orders, he was obliged to abandon his charge, after 


proteſting publicly, at the croſs of Edinburgh, againſt the 
| » violence 
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violence which was put upon him. The people accompanied 8 O O K 
him to the gates with tears and lamentations; and the clergy vi. 
denounced the vengeance of Heaven againſt the authors f 
this outrage *. b.} HL | e | 1382. 
IN this perilous ſituation ſtood the church, the authority 
of its jucicatories called in queſtion, and the liberty of the 
pulpit reſtrained, when a ſudden revolution of the civil go- - 
vernment procured them unexpected relief. a 
TAE two favourites, by their aſcendant over the king, His favou- 
poſſeſſed uncontrouled power in the kingdom, and exerciſed rites engage 
it with the umoſt wantonneſs. James uſually reſided at _ 0 ang 
Dalkeith, or Kinneil, the ſeats of Lennox and of Arran, moafores. 
and was attended by ſuch company, and employed in ſuch 
amuſements, as did not ſuit his dignity. The ſervices of 
thoſe who had contributed. moſt to place the crown on his 
head were but little remembered. Many who had oppoſed 
him with the greateſt virulence, enjoyed the rewards and 
honours to which the others were entitled. Exalted notions 
of regal prerogative, utterly inconſiſtent with the conſtitution 
of Scotland, being inſtilled by his favourites into the mind 
of the young monarch, unfortunately made, at that early 
age, a deep impreſſion there, and became the ſource of al- 
moſt all his fubſequent errors in the government of both 
kingdoms d. Courts of juſtice were held in almoſt every 
county, the proprietors of land were called before thenyy and 
upon the lighteſt neglect of any of the numerous forms 
which are peculiar to feudal holdings; they were fined with 
unufual and intolerable rigour. The lord chamberlain re- 
vived the obſolete juriſdiction of his office over the boroughs, 
and they were ſubjected to actions no leſs grievous. A de- 
ſign ſeemed likewiſe to have been formed to exaſperate Eli" 
zabeth, and to diflolve the alliance with her, which all good 
proteſtants eſteemed the chief ſecurity of their religion in 
Scotland. A cloſe correſpondence was carried on between 
the king and his mother, and conſiderable progreſs made 
towards uniting their titles to the crown, by ſuch a treaty 
of aſſociation as Maitland had projected; which could not 
fail of endangering or diminiſhing his authority, and muſt 
have proved fatal to thoſe who had acted againſt her with = 
greateſt vigour *. „ 5 | | 
Al. L theſe circumſtances irritated the impatient ſpirit of The nobles 
the Scottiſh nobles, who reſolved to tolerate no longer the conſpire 
infolence of the two minions, or to ſtand by, while their againſt 
. pireſumption 


' Cald. Aſſemb. 1576-1582. Spotſw. 277, Kc. Cald. iii. 152. 
I Þbid. ii. 157. > 
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preſumption and inexperience ruined both the king and king- 
dom. Elizabeth, who, during the adminiſtration of the four 


WAA. regents, had the entire direction of the affairs of Scotland, felt 


1582. 


herſelf deprived of all influence in that kingdom ever ſince 
the death of Morton, and was ready to countenance any 
attempt to reſcue the king out of the hands of favourites who 
were leading him into meaſures ſo repugnant to all her views. 
The earls of Mar and Glencairn, lord Ruthven, lately cre- 
ated earl of Gowrie, lord Lindſay, lord Boyd, the tutor of 
Glamis, the eldeſt ſon of lord Oliphant, with ſeveral barons 
and gentlemen of diſtinction, entered into a combination for 
that purpoſe ; and as changes in adminiſtration, which, 


among poliſhed nations, are brought about ſlowly and Glently, 


Seize the 
King's per- 
fon at 
Ruthven. 


by artifice and intrigue, were in that rude age affected ſud- 
denly and by violenee, the king's ſituation, and the ſecurity 
of the favourites, encouraged the conſpirators to have im- 
mediate recourſe to force. 

James, after having reſided ſome time in Athol, where 
he enjoyed his favourite amuſement of hunting, was now 
returning towards Edinburgh with a ſmall train. He was 
invited to Ruthven caſtle, which lay in his way; and as he 
ſuſpected no danger, he went thither in hopes of farther 
ſport. The multitude of ſtrangers whom he found there 
gave him ſome uneaſineſs; and as thoſe who were in the 
ſecret arrived every moment from different parts, the appear- 
ance of ſo many new faces increaſed his fears. He con- 
cealed his uneaſineſs, however, with the utmoſt care; and 
next morning prepared for the field, expecting to find there 
ſome opportunity of making his eſcape. But juſt as he was 
ready to depart, the nobles entered his bedchamber in a body, 
and preſented a memorial againſt the illegal and oppreſſive 
actions of his two favourites, whom they repreſented as 
moſt dangerous enemies to the religion and liberties of the na- 
tion. James, though he received this remonſtrance with the 


complaiſance which was neceſſary in his preſent ſituation, 


was extremely impatient to be gone ; but as he approached 
8 door of his apartment, the tutor of Glamis rudely 
opped him. The king complained, expoſtulated, threatened, 
and finding all theſe without effect, burſt into tears: No 
C matter,” faid Glamis fiercely, « better children weep 
* than bearded men.” Theſe words made a deep impreſſion 
an the king's mind, and were never forgotten. The conſpi- 
rators, without regarding his tears or indignation, diſmiſſed 
ſuch of his followers as they ſuſpected; allowed none but 
perſons of their own party to have acceſs to him; and, 
Bough they treated him with great * guarded his 
perſon, | 
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perſon with the utmoſt care. This enterpriſe is uſually called B O o x 
by our hiſtorians, The raid of Ruthven ?. | vi 
LExnNoX and Arran were aſtoniſhed to the laſt degree at 

an event ſo unexpected, and fo fatal to their power. The 1532. 
former endeavoured, but without ſucceſs, to excite the in- Commit 
habitants of Edinburgh to take arms in order to reſcue their r c 
ſovereign from captivity. The latter, with his uſual impe- 4 
tuoſity, mounted on horſeback the moment he heard what _ 
had befallen the king, and with a few followers rode towards 
| Ruthven-caſtle ; and as a conſiderable body of the confpira- 
tors, under the command of the earl of Mar, lay in his way 
ready to oppoſe him, he ſeparated himſelf from his compa- 
nions, and with two attendants arrived at the gate of the 
caſtle. At the fight of a man ſo odious to his country, the 
indignation of the conſpirators roſe, and inſtant death muſt 
have been the puniſhment of his raſhneſs, if the friendſhip 
of Gowrie, or ſome other cauſe not explained by our hiſto- \ 
rians, had not ſaved a life ſo pernicious to the kingdom. 
He was confined, however, to the caſtle of Stirling, without 
being admitked into the king's preſence. | 

Tux king, though really the priſoner of his own ſubjects, Command 
with whoſe conduct he could not help diſcovering many eee, 2 
 tymptoms of diſguit, was obliged to publith a proclamation, ee 
ſignifying his approbation of their enterpriſe, declaring that 
he was at full liberty, without any reſtraiat or violence of- 
fered to his perſon; and forbidding any attempt againſt thoſe 
concerned in the Raid of Ruthven, under pretence of reſcu- 
ing him out of their hands. At the fanie time, he com- | 
manded Lennox to leave Scotland before the twentieth of Aupuſt 2. 
September *. Ly | | 
Sor after, fir George Carey and Robert Bowes arrived The con- 

as ambaſſadors from Elizabeth. The pretext of their em- ipirators 


.. 2 . . 5 counte- 
baſſy was to inquire after the king's ſafety; to encourage by 


and countenance the conſpirators was the real motive of it. x1izabetk. 
By their interceſhon, the earl of Angus, who, ever ſince | 
the death-of his uncle Morton, had lived in exile, obtained 
leave to return. And the acceſſion of a nobleman 10 power- 
ful and ſo popular ſtrengthened the faction“. 
LENNox, whoſe amiable and gentle qualities had procured 
him many friends, and who received private aſſurances that 
the king's favour towards him was in no degree abated, ſeem- 
ed reſolved, at firſt, to pay no regard to a command extorted 
by violence, and no leſs diſagreeable to James, than it was 
| | rigorous 


v Cald. iii. 134. Spotſ. 320. Melv. 387. 
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citous not only to ſecure the approbation of their countrymen, 


but to obtain ſome legal ſanction of their enterpriſe. For 


duct ap- 


proved by 


an aſſem- 
bly and a 
convention 
of eſtates. 
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rigorous with regard to himfelf. But the power of his ene- 
mies, who were maſters of the king's perſon, who were 
ſecretly ſupported by Elizabeth, and openly applauded by the 
clergy, deterred him from any enterpriſe, the ſuecels of 
which was dubious, and the danger certain, both to him- 
ſelf and to his ſovereign. He put off the time of his depar- 
ture, however, by various artifices, in expeCtation either that 
James might make his eſcape from the confpirators, or that 
fortune might preſent ſome more favourable opportunity of 
taking arms for his relief. 3 | | 

ON the other hand, the conſpirators were extremely ſoli- 


this putpoſe they publiſhed a long declaration, containing the 
motives which had induced them to venture on ſuch an ir- 
regular ſtep, and endeayoured to heighten the public indig- 
nation againſt the favourites, by repreſenting, in the ſtrongeſt 


colours, their inexperience and inſolence, their contempt of 


October 3. 


the nobles, their violation of the privileges of the church, 
and their oppreſſion of the people. They obliged the king, 
who could not with ſafety refuſe any of their demands, to 
grant them a remiſſion in the moſt ample form; and not 
ſatisfied with-that, they applied to the aſſembly of the church, 
and eaſily procured an act, declaring, © that they had done 
e good and acceptable ſervice to God, to their ſovereign, 


55 


& and to their native country; and Taping all ſincere 


proteſtants to concur with them in carrying forward ſuch 


Lennox's 
departure 
from Scot- 


a laudable enterpriſe. In order to add the greater weight 
to this act, every miniſter was enjoined to read it in his own 
pulpit, and to inflict the cenſures of the church on thoſe 
who ſet themſelves in oppoſition to fo good a cauſe. A con- 
vention of eſtates aſſembled a few days after, paſſed an act 
to the ſame effect, and granted full indemnity to the con- 
ſpirators for every thing they had done b. 1 5 
Jaurs was conducted by them, firſt to Stirling, and af- 
terwards to the palace of Holy-rood-houfe ; and though he 
was received every where with the external marks of reſpect 
due to his dignity, his motions were carefully obſerved, and 
he was under a reſtraint no leſs ſtrict than at the firſt mo- 
ment when he was ſeized by the conſpirators. Lennox, 


after eluding many commands to depart out of the kingdom, 


was at laſt obliged to hegin his journey. He lingered, how- 
ever, for ſome time in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, as 
if he had ſtill intended to make ſome effort towards reſtor- 

| ing 


— 


* Gald. iii. T 77. 187. 200. ; Spotſw. 322. 
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ing the king to liberty. But either from the gentleneſs of his 
own diſpoſition, averſe to bloodſhed and the diſorders of civil 
war, .or from ſome other cauſe unknown to us, he abandoned 


luctance than the duke obeyed it; and both mourned a ſe- 
paration, which neither of them had power to prevent. 
Soon after his arrival in France, the fatigue of the journey, 
or the anguiſh of his mind, threw him into a fever. In his 
laſt moments he diſcovexed ſuch a firm adherence to the 
proteſtant faith, as fully vindicates his memory from the im- 
putation of an attachment to popery, with which he had 
been uncharitably loaded in Scotland ©. As he was the 
earlieſt, and beſt beloved, he was, perhaps, the moſt de- 
ſerving, though not the moſt able, of all James's favourites. 
The warmth and tenderneſs of his maſter's affection for him 


was not abated by death itſelf. By many acts of kindneſs 


and generoſity towards his poſterity, the king not only did 
great honour to the memory of Lennox, but ſet his own cha- 
racter in one of ifs molt favourable points of views. * | 
Tux ſucceſs of the conſpiracy which deprived James of 
liberty made great noiſe over all-Europe, and at laſt reach d 
the ears of Mary in the priſon to which ſhe was conkned. 
As her own experience had eaught her what injuries a captive 
prince is expoſed to ſuffer; and as many of thoſe who were 
now concerned in the enterpriſe againſt her ſon, were the 
ſame perſons whom ſhe conſidered as the chief authors of 
her own misfortunes, it was natural for the tenderneſs of a 
mother to apprehend that the ſame calamities were ready to 
fall on his head; and ſuch a proſpect did not fail of adding 
to the diſtreſs and horror of her own fituation. In the au- 
guiſh of her heart, ſhe wrote to Elizabeth, complaining in 
the bittereſt terms of the unprecedented rigour with which 
the herſelf had been treated, and beſceching her not to aban- 
don her ſon to the mercy of his rebellious ſubjects; nor per- 
mit him to be involved in the ſame misfortunes under which 
the bad ſo long groaned. The peculiar vigour and acrmony 
of ſtyle; for which this letter is remarkable, diſcover both the 
high ſpirit of the Scottiſh queen, unſubducd by her Infferings, 
and the violence of her indignation at Elizabeth's artifices 
and ſeverity. But it was ill adapted to gain the end ſe had 
in yiew, and accordingly it neither procured any mitigation 
of the rigour of her own conſinement, nor any interpoſitios 
in favonr of the king 4. | ny 
I | | HENRT 
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the deſign, and ſet out for France, by the way of England. 1582. 
The king iſſued the order for his departure with no leis re- Dec. 39+ 
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HISTORY OF SCOTLAND: 
_ Henxy III. who, though he feared and hated the princes | 
of Guiſe, was often obliged to court their favour, interpoſed 


with warmth, in order to extricate James out of the hands 
of a party ſo entirely devoted to the Engliſh intereſt. He 


.commanded M. de la Motte Fenelon, his ambaſſador at the 


court of England, to repair to Edinburgh, and to contribute 
his utmoſt endeavours towards placing James in a ſituation 
more ſuitable to his dignity. As Elizabeth could not, with 
decency, refuſe him liberty to execute this commiſſion, ſhe 
appointed Daviſon to attend him into Scotland as her envoy, 
under colour of concurring with him in the negociation, but 


in reality to be a ſpy upon his motions, and to obſtruct his 


ſucceſs. James, whole title to the crown had not hitherto 
been recogniſed by any of the princes on the continent, was 
extremely fond of ſuch an honourable embaſly from the 
French monarch ; and, on that account, as well as for the 
ſake of the errand on which he came, received Fenelon with 
great reſpect. The nobles, in whoſe power the king was, 
did not reliſh this interpoſition of the French court, which 


had long loſt its ancient influence over the affairs of Scotland. 


The clergy were alarmed at the danger to which religion 


would be expoſed, if the princes of Guiſe ſhould recover any 


aſcendant over the public councils. Though the king tried 
every method for reſtraining them within the bounds of de- 


” 


James ef- 
capes out 
of the 
hands of 
the conſpi- 
zators, 


cency, they declaimed againſt the court of France, againſt 
the princes of Guiſe, againſt the ambaſſador, againſt enter- 
ing into any alliance with ſuch notorious perſecutors of the 
church of God, with a vehemence which no regular govern- 
ment would now tolerate, but which was then extremely 
common. The ambaſſador, watched by Daviſon, diſtruſted 
by the nobles, and expoſed to the inſults of the clergy and of 
the people, returned into England without procuring any 
change in the king's ſituation, or receiving any anſwer to a 
propoſal which he made, that the government thould be car- 
ried on in the joint names of James and the queen his mo- 
mer”, - - | 8 
MxANWHILE James, though he diſſembled with great art, 
became every day more uneaſy under his confinement; his 
uneaſineſs rendered him continually attentive to find out a 
proper opportunity for making his eſcape ; and to this at- 


_ tention he at laſt owed his liberty, which the king of France 


was not able, nor the queen of England willing, to procure 


for him. As the conſpirators had forced Lennox out of 


the kingdom, and kept Arran at a diſtance from court, they 
| | grew 


* Cald. ii. 207. Spotſw. 324. Murdin, 372, &c. See Appendix, No. IX. 
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grew ſecure; and imagining that time had reconciled the B o O K 
king to them, and to his ſituation, they watched him with v1. 


little care. Some, occaſions of diſcord had ariſen among 
themſelves; and the French ambaſſador, by fomenting theſe 
during the time of his reſidence in Scotland, had weakened 
the union, in which alone their ſafety conſiſted f. Colonel 
William Stewart, the commander of the band of gentlemen 
who guarded the king's perſon, being gained by James, had 
the principal merit in the ſcheme for reſtoring his maſter to 


liberty. Under pretence of paying a viſit to the earl of June 27. 


March, his grand uncle, James was permitted to go from 
Falkland to St. Andrew's. That he might not create any 
ſuſpicion, he lodged at firſt in an open defenceleſs houſe in 
the town, but pretending a curiolity to ſee the caſtle, no 
| ſooner was he entered with ſome of his attendants whom he 
could truſt, than colonel Stewart commanded the gates to 
be ſhut, and excluded all the reſt of his train. Next morn- 
ing the earls of Argyll, Huntly, Crawford, Montroſe, 
Rothes, with others to whom the ſecret had been commu- 
nicated, entered the town with their followers ; and though 
Mar, with ſeveral of the leaders of the faction, appeared in 
arms, they found themſelves ſo far outnumbered, that it was 
in vain to think of recovering poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, 
which had been in their power ſomewhat longer than ten 
months. James was naturally of ſo ſoft and ductile a temper, ' 
that thoſe who were near his perſon commonly made a deep 
impreſſion on his heart, which was formed to be under the 
ſway of favourites. As he remained implacable and unre- 
conciled to the conſpirators during ſo long a time, and at a 
period of life when reſentments are rather violent than laſt- 
ing, they mult either have improved the opportunities of in- 
ſinuating themſelves into favour with little dexterity, or the 
_ indignation with which this firſt inſult to his perſon and au- 
thority filled him, muſt have been very great. 


His joy at his eſcape was youthful and exceſſive. He re- Reſolres, 
ſolved, however, by the advice of fir James Melvil, and his however, 
wiſeſt counſellors, to act with the utmoſt moderation. Hay- to treat 


ing called into his preſence the leaders of both factions, the 


neighbouring gentry, the deputies of the adjacent boroughs, tion. 


the miniſters, and the heads of colleges, he declared, that 
although he had been held under reſtraint for ſome time by 
violence, he would not impute that as a crime to any man, 
but, without remembering the irregularities which had been 

do frequent during his minority, would paſs a general act of 
” | Ed 2 oblivion, 


8 Camd. 482. 
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oblivien, and govern all his ſubjects with undiftinguiſhing 


and equal affection. As an evidence of his ſincerity, he 
viſited the earl of Gowrie at Ruthven-caſtle, and granted 
him a full pardon of any guilt he had contracted, by the 
crime committed in that very place 8. 

Bur James did not adhere long to this prudent and mo- 
derate plan. His former favourite, the earl of Arran, had 
been permitted for ſome time to reſide at Kinneil, one of his 


country ſeats. As ſoon as the king felt re Nr, at liberty, 


his love for him began to revive, and he expreſſed a ſtrong 


deſire to ſee him. The courtiers violently oppoſed the return 


and the 


king pur- 


ſues ano- 


ther plan. 


of a minion, whoſe inſolent and overbearing temper they 
dreaded, as much as the nation deteſted his crimes. James, 


kowever, continued his importunity, and promiſing that he 


ſhould continue with him no longer than one day, they were 
obliged to yield. This interview rekindled ancient affection; 
the king forgot his promiſe z Arran regained his aſcendant 
over him; and within a few days reſumed the exerciſe of 


power, with all the arrogance of an undeſerving favourite, 


and all the raſhneſs peculiar to himſelf h. 

Trex firſt effect of his influence was a proclamation with 
regard to thoſe concerned in the Raid of Ruthven, They were 
required to acknowledge their crime in the humbleſt manner; 
and the king promiſed to grant them a full pardon, provided 
their future conduct were ſuch as did not oblige him to re- 
member paſt miſcarriages. 'The tenour of this proclamation 
was extremely different from the act of oblivion which the 
conſpirators had been encouraged to expect. Nor did any 
of them reckon it ſafe to rely on a promiſe clogged with 
ſuch an equivocal condition, and granted by a young prince 
under the dominion of a miniſter void of faith, regardleſs of 
decency, and tranſported by the defire of revenge even be- 


yond the uſual ferocity of his temper. Many of the leaders, 
who had at firſt appeared openly at court, retired to their 


own houſes; and, foreſceing the dangerous ſtorm which 
was gathering, began to look out for a retreat in foreign 


Countries i. 


Elizabeth's 
ſolicitations 
in behalf 
of the con- 


ſpirators. 
Auguſt 7. 


EL Iz ABE TH, who had all along protected the conſpirators, 
was extremely diſguſted with meaſures which tended ſo 
viſibly to their deſtruction, and wrote to the king a harſh 
and haughty letter, reproaching him in a ſtyle very uncom- 


mon among princes, with breach of faith in recalling Arran 
do court, and with imprudenee. in procceding ſo rigorouſly 


3 
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againſt his beſt and moſt faithful ſubjects. James, with a B OO K 
becoming dignity, replied, that promiſes extorted by violence, v1. 
and conditions yielded out of fear, were no longer binding, 
when theſe were removed ; that it belonged to him alone to 1583. 
chuſe what miniſters he would employ in his ſervice; and 

that though he reſolved to treat the conſpirators at Ruthven 

with the utmoſt clemency, it was neceſſary, for the ſupport 

of his authority, that ſuch an inſult on his perſon ſhould not 

paſs altogether uncenſured &. 

EL1ZABETH'S letter was quickly followed by Walüngham Sept. T. 
her ſecretary, whom ſhe appointed her ambaſſador to James, Walſing- 
and ho appeared at the Scottiſh court with a ſplendour and baſſy - = 
magnificence well calculated to pleaſe and dazzle a young eee | 
prince. Walſingham was admitted to ſeveral conferences 
with James himſelf, in which he inſiſted on the ſame topics 
contained in the letter, and the king repeated his former an- 
ſwers. 

AFTER ſuffering ſeveral indignities from the arrogance of 
Arran aud his creatures, he returned to England, without 
* concluding any new treaty with the king. Walfingham was, 
next to Burleigh, the miniſter on whom the chief weight of 
the Engliſh adminiſtration reſted ; and when a perſon of his 
rank ſtept ſo far out of the ordinary road of buſineſs, as to 
undertake a long journey in his old age, and under a declin- 
ing ſtate of health, ſome affair of conſequence was ſuppoſed 
to be the cauſe, or ſome important event was expected to be 
the effect, of this meaſure. But as nothing conſpicuous ei- 
ther occaſioned or followed this embaſſy, it is probable that 
Elizabeth had no other intention in employing this ſagacious 
miniſter, than to diſcover, with exactneſs, the capacity and 
diſpoſition of the Scottiſh king, who was now arrived at a 
time of life when, with ſome degree of certainty, conjectures 
might be formed concerning his character and future con- 
duct. As James poſſeſſed talents of that kind, which make 
a better figure in converſation than in action, he gained a 
great deal by this interview with the Engliſh ſecretary, who 
notwithſtanding the cold reception which he met with, gave 
ſuch an advantageous repreſentation of his abilities, as de- 
termined Elizabeth to treat him, henceforward, with greater 
.decency and reſpeck l. | 

ELIZABETH's eagerneſs to protect the conſpirators — | 
dered James more violent in his proceedings againſt them. Dn 


As they had all refuſed to accept of pardon upon the terms 
| which 1 


* Melv. 279. A Melr. 293. Cald. iii. 258. Jebb. ü. 536. 
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which he had offered, they were required, by a new procla- 

mation, to ſurrender themſelves priſoners. The earl of 
Angus alone comphed ; the reſt either fled into England, or 
obtained the king's licence to retire into foreign parts. A 
convention of eſtates was held, the members of which, de- 
ceived by an unworthy iden of Arran's, declared thoſe 
concerned in the Raid of Ruthven, to have been guilty of 


High treaſon ; appointed the act paſt laſt year approving of 
their conduct to be expunged out of the records; and en- 


gaged to ſupport the king in proſecuting the fugitives with 
the utmoſt rigour of law. 

Tux conſpirators, though far from having done any thing 
that was uncommon in a barbarous age, among mutinous 
nobles, and under am unſettled ſtate of government, muſt 
be acknowledged to have been guilty of an act of treaſon ' 
againſt their ſovereign z and James, who conſidered their 
conduct in this light, had good reaſon to boaſt of his cle- 
mency, when he offered to pardon. them upon their confeſ- 


 fing their crime. But, on the other hand, it muſt be al- 


I584. 


The clergy 


favour the 
conſpira- 
tors, and 
irritate the 
King. 


lowed that, after the king's voluntary promiſe of a general 
oblivion, they had ſome reaſon to complain of breach of 
faith, and, without the moſt unpardonable imprudence, 
could not have put their lives in Arran's power. | 
Tn inp:reft of the church was conſiderably affected by 
theſe contrary revolutions. While the conſpirators kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of power, the clergy not only recovered, but extended, 
their privileges. As they had formerly declared the hierarchy 
to be unlawful, they took ſome bold meaſures towards ex- 
terminating the epifcopal order out of the church; and it 
was. owing more to Adamſon's dexterity in perplexing and 
lengthening out the proceſs for that purpoſe, than to their 
own want of zeal, that they did not deprive, and perhaps 
excommunicate, all the biſhops in Scotland. When the king 
recovered his hberty, things put on a very different aſpect. 
The favour beſtowed upon Arran, the enemy of every thing 
decent and facred, and the rigorous proſecution of thoſe 
nobles who had been the moſt zealous defenders of. the pro- 
teſtant cauſe, were conſidered as ſure preſages of the ap- 
proaching ruin of the church. The clergy could not conceal 
their apprehenſions, nor view this impending danger in 
filence. Drury, who had been reſtored to his office as one 
of the miniſters of Edinburgh, openly applauded the Raid of 
Ruthven in the pulpit, at which the king was ſo enraged, 
that notwithſtanding ſome ſymptoms of his ſubmiſhon, he 


commanded him to reſign his charge in the city. Mr. An- 
| | dtew 
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drew Melvil, being ſummoned before the privy council, to 


anſwer for the doctrine which he had uttered in a ſermon at 


St. Andrew's, and accuſed of comparing the preſent griev- 
ances of the nation with thoſe under James III. and 1 inti- 
mating obliquely that they ought to be redreſſed in the ſame 


manner, thought it incumbent on him to behave with great 
firmneſs. He declined the juriſdiction of a civil court, in a. 
cauſe which he maintained to be purely eccleſiaſtical ; the 


preſbytery, of which he was a member, had, as he contend- 
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ed, a. ſole right to call him to account for words ſpoken in 


the pulpit; and neither the king nor council could judge, 
in the firſt inſtance, of the doctrine delivered by preachers, 
without violating the immunities of the church. This ex- 
emption from civil juriſdiction was a privilege which the 
popiſh eccleſiaſtics, admirable judges of whatever contri- 
buted to increaſe the luſtre or power of their body, had long 
{ſtruggled for, and had at laſt obtained: If the ſame plea 


had now been admitted, the proteſtant clergy would have 


become independent on the civil magiſtrate; and an order 
of men extreinely uſeful to ſociety while they inculcate thoſe 
duties which tend to promote its happineſs and tranquillity, 
might have become no leſs pernicious, by teaching, without 


fear or control, the moſt dangerous principles, or by excit- 
ing their hearers to the moſt deſperate and lawleſs actions, 


The king, jealous to exceſs of his prerogative, was alarme 

at this daring encroachment on it; and as Melvil, by his 
learning and zeal, had acquired the reputation and authority 
of head of the party, he reſolved to puniſh him with the ri- 


gour which that pre-eminence rendered neceſſary, and to 


diſcourage, by a timely ſeverity, the revival of ſuch a dan- 
gerous claim. Melvil, however, avoided his rage, by flying 


into England; and the pulpits reſounded with complaints 


that the king had extinguithed the light of learning in the 


kingdom, and deprived the church of the ableſt and moſt 


faithful guardian of its liberties and diſcipline n. 


THEsE violent declamations of the clergy againft the mea- 


ſures of the court were extremely acceptable to the people. 


The conſpirators, though driven out of the kingdom, till / 


poſſeſſed great influence there; and as they had every thing 


to fear from the reſentment of a young prince, irritated by 


the furious counſels of Arran, they never ceaſed ſoliciting 


their adherents to take arms in their defence. Gowrie, the. 


only perſon among them who had fubmitted to the king, and 
„ accepted 


/ 
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him the eſteem of one party, without gaining the confidence. 
of the other; and, after ſuffering many mortifications from 
the king's neglect and the haughtineſs of Arran, he was at 
laſt commanded to leave Scotland, and to reſide in France. 
While he waited at Dundee for an opportunity to embark, 
he was informed that the earls of Angus, Mar, and the tu- 
tor of Glamis, had concerted a ſcheme for ſurpriſing the 
caſtle of Stirling. In his ſituation, little perſuaſion was ne- 


ceſſary to draw him to engage in it. Under various pretexts 


he put off his voyage, and lay ready to take arms on the day 
fixed by the conſpirators for the execution of their enter- 
priſe. His lingering ſo long at Dundee, without any ap- 
parent reaſon, awakened the ſuſpicion. of the court, proved 


fatal to himſelf, and diſappointed the ſucceſs of the con- 


he was publicly beheaded at Stirling. 


&c. 


ſpiracy. Colonel William Stewart ſurrounded the houſe 
where he lodged! with a body of ſoldiers, and in ſpite of his 
reſiſtance, took him priſoner. Two days after, Angus, Mar, 
and Glamis ſeized: the caftle of Stirling, and erected their 
ſtandard. there; publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring that they 
took arms for no other reaſon but to remove from the king's 
preſence a minion who had acquired power by the moſt un- 
worthy actions, and who exerciſed it with the moſt intole- 
rable inſolence. The account of Gowrie's impriſonment - 
ſtruck a damp upon their ſpirits. They imputed it to trea- 
chery on his part, and ſuſpected, that as he had formerly 
deſerted, he had now betrayed them. At the ſame time 
Elizabeth having neglected to ſupply them in due time with a 
ſum of money, which ſhe had promiſed to them, and their 
friends and vaſſals coming in flowly, they appeared irreſo- 
late and diſheartened; and as the king, who acted with 
great vigour, advanced towards them at the head of twenty 
thouſand men, they fled precipitately towards England, and 
with difficulty made their eſcape n. This raſh and feeble at- 
tempt produced ſuch effects as uſally follow diſappointed 
conſpiracies. It not only hurt the cauſe- for which it was 
undertaken, but added ſtrength and reputation to the king; 
confirmed Arran's power; and enabled them to purſue their 
meaſures with more boldneſs and greater ſucceſs. Gowrie 
was the firſt victim of their reſentment. After a very infor- 
mal trial, a jury of peers found him guilty of treaſon, and 
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To humble the church was the king's next ſtep. But as Book 
it became neceſſary, for this purpoſe, to call im the aid of wi. 
the legiflative authority, a parhament was haſtily ſummoned; \&wW 
and while ſo many of the nobles were baniſhed out of the - TT 8 
kingdom, or forbidden to appear in the king's prefence 3 At 
while Arran's haughtineſs kept ſome at a diſtance, and intimi- ment held. 
dated others; the meeting conſiſted only of thoſe who were , 
abſolutely at the devotion of the court. In order to conceal ge, ere 
the laws which were framing from the knowledge of the laws againſt 
clergy, the lords of the articles were ſworn to ſecrecy ; and the church. 
when ſome of the miniſters, who either ſuſpected or were 
informed of the danger, deputed one of their number to de- 
clare their apprehenſions to the king, he was ſeized at the 
palace-gate, and carried to a diſtant priſon. Others at- 

_ tempting to enter the parliament-houſe, were refuſed admit- 
tance e; and ſuch laws were paſſed, as totally overturned the 
conſtitution and diſcipline of the church. The refuſing to May 22. 
acknowledge the juriſdiction of the privy council; the pre- 
tending an exemption from the authority of the civil courts ; 

the attempting to diminiſh the rights and privileges of any of 

the three eſtates in parliament, were declared to be high 
treaſon. The holding aſſemblies, whether civil or eccleſiaſ- 
tical, without the king's -permithon or appointment; the 
uttering, either privately or publicly, in ſermons or in de- 
-clamations, any falſe and ſcandalous reports againſt the king, 
his anceſtors, or miniſters, were pronounced capital crimes P. 

WHEN theſe laws were publiſhed at the croſs of Edin- 
burgh, according to the ancient cuſtom, Mr. Robert Pont, 
miniſter of St. Cuthbert's, and one of the lords of ſeſſion, 
ſolemnly proteſted againſt them, in the name of his bre- 
thren, becauſe they had been paſſed without the knowledge 
or conſent of the church. Ever ſince the Reformation, the 
pulpits and eccleſiaſtical judicatories had both been eſteemed 
ſacred. In the former, the clergy had been accuſtomed to 
_ cenſure and admonith with unbounded liberty. In the latter, 
they exerciſed an uncontrolled and independent juriſdiction. 
The blow was now aimed at both theſe privileges. 'Theſe 
new ſtatutes were calculated to render churchmen as incon- 
ſiderable as they were indigent : and as the avarice of the 
nobles had ſtripped them of the wealth, the king's ambition 
was about to deprive them of the power, which once be- 
| longed to their order. No wonder the alarm was univerſal, 
and the complaints loud. All the minifters of Edinburgh 

| | | fuorſook 
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BOOK forſook their charge and fled into England. The moſt emi- 
| vi. nent clergymen throughout the kingdom imitated their ex- 
Sv ample. Deſolation and aſtoniſhment appeared in every part 
12584. of the Scottiſh church; the people bewailed the loſs of paſ- 
| tors whom they eſteemed; and full of conſternation at an 
event ſo unexpected, openly expreſſed their rage againſt 
Arran, and began to ſuſpect the king himſelf to be an enemy 
to the reformed religion . | | * 
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